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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation titled ““Cinema, Politics and Historical Consciousness: The Left and 
the Production of a Modern Subjectivity in Kerala, 1950s-1980s” is primarily a study on 
culture and politics in Kerala during the period between the 1950s and the 1980s. This 
dissertation has taken up for study the Left’s engagement with questions of culture and the 
domain of popular, and the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. In this dissertation, 
I elaborate how the Left has exerted cultural hegemony in Kerala since mid-twentieth century 
through a national-popular project which has led to the construction of a Left common sense 
in Kerala which had been predominant until the 1980s. I also argue that one of the significant 
contributions of the Left in Kerala, which in turn helped the Left to sustain its hegemony, is 
the “conditions of reception” that Left engendered in Kerala through the creation of political 


public spheres. 


This dissertation consists of six chapters of which the first chapter is an 
“Introduction” that engages with certain key concepts that the study makes use of, such as 
national-popular and fictive ethnicity, and situates the study within the field of cultural 
history of the region called Kerala, apart from mapping out the structure of the dissertation. 
The second chapter offers a detailed, theoretically informed political and cultural history of 
the region called Kerala. The third, fourth and fifth chapters are analysis chapters which look 


at three representative Malayalam films from the period between the 1950s and the 1980s, 


through a reading of which the argument of the thesis is advanced. This is followed by the 
“Conclusion” where I offer a brief overview of the arguments in the dissertations and discuss 
some of the contemporary issues with respect to culture and politics in Kerala, which will be 


an extension of the arguments made in the three analysis chapters. 


The Communist ascension to power in Kerala in 1957, within one year of the 
formation of the state, the movement for which was spearheaded by the Communist Party in 
the 1940s, and within 20 years of the formal existence of the Communist Party in Kerala 
invited attention from across the world. However, most of the studies on Communism in 
Kerala have looked only at the political aspects of the Communist movement with a scant 
focus on the cultural elements of the Communist project in Kerala. This dissertation aims to 
fill this gap in studies on Communism in Kerala by taking into account the Communist 
engagement with culture and the role that it has played in the production of a modern 
subjectivity in Kerala. Except for Dilip Menon’s book Caste, Nationalism and Communism 
in South India: Malabar 1900-1948, which traces the social history of Communism in the 
Malabar region which was under the direct British rule and Nissim Mannathukkaren’s 
writings on the Communist engagement with the cultural in Kerala and the attempt to forge a 
national-popular will, there has not been any substantial academic engagement with the 


cultural aspects of the Communist movement in the state. 


Even though the Communist Party has not been in power for long stretches of time, as 
opposed to the Communist Party in West Bengal, the Communists in Kerala have been able 
to exercise hegemony over the institutions and structures of mobilization of the political in 
Kerala. This dissertation elaborates how the Left’s constitutive role in the production of the 


domain of popular in Kerala continues to play a significant role in the sustenance of the 


vi 


Left’s hegemony in Kerala. This hegemony constructed by the Left plays a significant role in 


the structuring of the everyday life of the people of Kerala. 


Drawing on Elisabeth Anker’s argument that The Communist Manifesto itself may be 
seen as a text that contains elements of melodramatic narratives, this dissertation poses the 
question whether Marxism or Communism in Kerala was understood in melodramatic terms. 
Through an exploration of the films of Left-affiliated film makers in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
dissertation probes the central role that melodrama has played in the construction of the 


Communist hero, and a public who are the citizens of the Malayali nation. 


This dissertation takes off from the premise that for the Left project in Kerala, culture 
was an important site of contestation for hegemony, and that through an engagement with 
culture, the Left has been able to alter the consciousness of the people. Arguing that the 
engagement with culture was significant for the growth of the Communist movement and for 
the socio-political model that the Left espoused, and for retaining hegemony, this dissertation 
mainly looks at three films: Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi (1961), scripted by Thoppil 
Bhasi based on his own play of the same title; Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s Mukhamukham 
(1984), a film that is often described as a film about the degeneration of the Left in Kerala 
which engendered a wide range of discussions about the legacy or/and failure of the 
Communist movement in Kerala; and John Abraham’s Amma Ariyan (1986), which revisits 
the radical Left politics of the 1970s and the 1980s. This dissertation’s aim is to tell the 
(hi)story of the Left in Kerala, and its engagement with questions of modernity, democracy, 


nation-building and people-centred politics. 


Apart from taking up three representative films for analysis, a running thread that 


connects the chapters is the Left’s investment in the medium of cinema and its constitutive 


vil 
role in the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. The Communist investment in the 
genre of socialist melodrama/Communist melodrama and the construction of a Communist 
hero through these melodramatic narratives prompt the question whether Communism itself 
was a melodramatic narrative for the people of Kerala and whether the melodramatic nature 
was the reason it proved so attractive to the people of Kerala. How the Communist hero came 
to represent the region in the Communist melodramas is explored in order to understand why 
Communists are often seen as the representative of the region. This attains more significance 
when we see it in the context of the conflictual relationship Kerala has with the “pan-Indian” 
nationalism. I suggest that the conflict between the two layered identities—the “pan-Indian 
identity” and the linguistic-nationality identity—should be seen as a conflict between two 
conceptions of democracy. The fact that Kerala does not have a strong regional party, unlike 
its neighbouring states which have similar grievances against the centre in terms of sharing of 


resources, points to the fact that perhaps Communism in Kerala represents a regional entity. 


The first chapter of the dissertation titled “The Left and the Construction of the 
National-Popular in Kerala” discusses the key concepts that the dissertation makes use of in 
its exploration of the Left’s role in the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. 
Drawing on Antonio Gramsci’s concept of national-popular, I offer a detailed discussion of 
the Left’s constitutive role in the construction of a national-popular in Kerala, which 
transcended the traditional identities and produced a modern Malayali identity. Etienne 
Balibar’s concept of fictive ethnicity is also employed in order to examine the Left’s 
construction of a people for the Malayali nation. This chapter also explores the Left’s 


engagement with the medium of cinema and how this helped in the construction of a 


Vill 


cinematic popular that becomes a tool in the construction of the citizen-subjects of the 


Malayali nation. 


The second chapter of the dissertation titled “Slow Track Left: The Long History of 
the Left in Kerala” offers a theoretically informed historical account of Kerala from the 
1930s to the 1980s. The mobilizations around the Malayalam language and their role in the 
construction of a unified language which served as the basis for the Aikya Kerala movement 
are discussed in detail. The chapter offers a brief discussion of the Aikya Kerala movement 
with a focus on the Left’s leading role in it and elaborates how the Aikya Kerala movement 
consolidated the Left’s national-popular project in which the democratic aspirations of 
people were channelized to an imagination of a modern, egalitarian Kerala. The chapter also 
pays attention to the historical conjuncture at which the Communist movement gained 
momentum in Kerala. The social reform movements, modernization of the Nair community, 
the desire for developmental modernity among various communities, the abolition of 
matriliny, land reform and the changes in social relations it engendered, etc. have been 
discussed in this context. In the later parts of the chapter, I also discuss the social changes 
happening around the 1970s and their implications for cultural production in the state. The 
migration to Gulf is discussed in this context. The chapter also discusses the post-Emergency 
period in Kerala and how it brought questions of civil liberties to the fore. Through a telling 
of the history of Kerala, the chapter tells the long history of the Left in Kerala. The various 
strands of Left-wing politics in Kerala and its transformation are discussed in the chapter as 
this discussion leads us to the next chapters where I look at these questions through an 


analysis of three representative films. 
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The third chapter titled “Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi: New Horizons for a Left 
Developmental Aesthetic in Kerala” explores the Left’s construction of a people who subsist 
in the Left’s imagination of a Malayali nation of secular, rational citizen-subjects. The 
chapter explores how Malayalam cinema in the 1950s and the 1960s played a significant role 
in the crystallization of the Malayali identity. The Left-affiliated artists’ engagement with a 
modern technological-cultural medium like cinema in their construction of a people is 
examined in this chapter. Through an analysis of the film, I elaborate how Puthiya Akasam 
Puthiya Bhoomi shows the Left’s bifocal vision with respect to questions of region and 
nation; and the Left’s ambivalence towards the question of development. This chapter also 
explores whether Communism itself was a melodramatic experience in a society where social 
existence itself may be seen as melodramatic. This chapter also briefly looks at the stardom 
of Sathyan, the hero of the film under analysis, and how it is constructed through the 
progressive roles he played. I argue how Sathyan’s stardom made him a representative of the 
region and how this conversely makes the Communists the representatives of the region. 
Overall, the construction of the revolutionary/hero as well as the construction of a people is 


the central focus of this chapter. 


The fourth chapter titled “Mukhamukham: Face to Face with the Communist Real in 
Kerala” is organized around Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film Mukhamukham and the debates 
that the film engendered about the legacy of Communism in Kerala. Released in 1984, 
amidst the campaign for the parliament election, the film was perceived as a critique of the 
degeneration of the Left in Kerala. However, the film invited strong criticism from the Left 
sympathizers in Kerala and the Communist Party reportedly even tried to get the film banned 


from theatres. The chapter revisits the cultural and the political debates that the film 


engendered, and treats them as an archive of the passions mobilized in the debate on the 
legacy and the failure of the Communist project in Kerala. The chapter begins by situating 
the critique of the film in continuation with the various critiques of the Left movement that 
had emerged by the 1980s. After giving a brief overview of the various positions that the 
critics took towards the film, and Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s own response to the criticisms, the 
chapter identifies certain questions such as the film’s portrayal of the history of the 
Communist movement in Kerala; the portrayal of the revolutionary in the film; and the 
question of cinematic realism. Through a close reading of the film, this chapter addresses the 
above-mentioned questions. The chapter looks at the portrayal of Communism/the 
revolutionary; the film as a biography of the Communist movement; Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s 
position as an outsider; and the question of seeing the Communists as the representatives of 
the region. This chapter treats Mukhamukham, while marked by liberal prejudices, as 
offering an important critique of certain notions prevalent in the Left project in Kerala. The 
chapter explores how Mukhamukham may be seen as a critique of the melodramatic 
representations of the Communist project in Kerala. Through certain narrative strategies 
which have much in common with the narrative strategies of Swayamvaram, his first feature 
film, where the “real” is contrasted with the “fantasy” through intercuts, Adoor attempts a 
critique of the melodramatic construction of the Communist hero. The public “image” of the 
flawless, ascetic Communist revolutionary is contrasted with what Adoor perceives as the 
“real”. It is by a division of the narrative into two parts, where one part presents the 
subjective narratives around the Communist hero and the second part unravels the “real” 
through the objective narrative of the directorial voice that Adoor attempts his critique of the 


Communist hero. This chapter also dwells upon the question whether the opposition to Adoor 
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Gopalakrishnan was partly because of his lack of investment in Communism, thus making 
him not “authorized” to write the biography of Communism in Kerala. How the film 
undertakes a critique of the political melodramas of the 1960s, often associated with figures 
like Thoppil Bhasi, P. Bhaskaran, and Ramu Kariat is also explored. The chapter examines 
how Adoor Gopalakrishnan deploys cinematic realism in this film in order to take the “ideal” 
as the object of material analysis. The chapter shows how the film takes up for analysis the 


ideas that the people have about Sreedharan the revolutionary or the Communist ideal itself. 


The fifth chapter titled “The Production of Collectives and Politics of Future: Amma 
Ariyan and Radical Left Politics in Kerala” treats John Abraham’s film Amma Ariyan and the 
Odessa Collective that produced and distributed the film as part of a model of a new Left 
politics at a time when the mainstream Left parties were critiqued for their “failure”. 
Beginning with an overview of various attempts from the Left to intervene in the production 
and distribution of films, the chapter examines the uniqueness of the model of film 
production and distribution that the Odessa Collective adopted. Set in the post-Emergency 
Kerala, the film performs an excavation of the radical Left politics in Kerala in the 1970s and 
the 1980s, and evaluates the successes and limitation of the movement. Even while offering a 
critique of the radical Left movement in particular and the Left in general, the film departs 
from the model of critique that Adoor Gopalakrishnan made. This chapter argues that the 
film seeks, in the remnants of the past, redeeming aspects which can lead to a new form of 
politics—one that may be called a plural and radical democracy. The chapter argues that, 
through the mapping of the region that the film carries out, an exploration of the various 
“worlds” that constitute the “unbound” region, which goes beyond the geographical 


boundaries, is undertaken. A different conception of belongingness is attempted through an 


Xi 
exploration of the “non-national” resources that constitute the subjectivity of the people of 
the region. By excavating Kerala’s cosmopolitanism and mapping the region’s radical pasts, 
the film also offers the possibility for a re-thinking of the Left politics in Kerala. The chapter 


argues that the film proposes a model of Left politics where various social movements and 


democratic demands can be integrated into a Left politics in a “chain of equivalence”. 


Chapter five is followed by a “Conclusion” chapter titled “Communist Desire and the 
World of the Malayali” where I propose a new way of looking at the Left’s engagement with 
culture where the focus is not so much on Left’s engagement with the production aspects of 
cultural production in Kerala, but on facilitating the “conditions of reception” which led to 
the dominance of a Left sensibility in the state. In this chapter, I also explore what I perceive 
as the renewed interest that the political Left in Kerala shows towards the field of culture. 
The Left’s attempts at the reconstruction of “Left Public Spheres” at a time when the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, through its active intervention in the field of culture, attempts to alter 
the consciousness of people in whose project culture and religion become co-terminus. The 
chapter also explores, through a brief overview of the emergence of a new set of “red films” 
and Left-leaning film makers in Malayalam film industry, how the domain of popular 
registers questions related to gender, caste, etc. which the political Left has often failed to 


adequately theorize. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction: The Left and the Construction of the National-Popular in 


Kerala 


In May 2016, the Left Democratic Front, led by the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) (hereafter CPI(M)), assumed power in Kerala after a gap of five years, 
following which intense tension has developed between the Left (CPI(M) in particular) 
and the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) which is in power at the Centre. As I will elaborate 
below, this tension may be seen as a manifestation of the conflicts between the pan-Indian 
nationalism espoused by “national” parties like the BJP and the Indian National Congress, 
and the Left in Kerala, which, I argue, developed a different conception of belongingness 
that goes beyond the binaries of “national” versus “anti-national” and “national” versus 
“regional”. In 2017, the year that marks the 60" anniversary of the first democratically 
elected Communist Government in the world, one witnessed a sudden re-efflorescence of 
what may be called the “red films” in Kerala—films that thematize and celebrate the 
spirit of Communism, with considerable success at the box office. These two 
developments provide me with a contemporary context for the broader exploration that 
this dissertation undertakes: the Left and the production of a modern subjectivity in 
Kerala. The first event allows us an opportunity for re-examining the conflicts between 
the “national” territorial-administrative Indian identity and the “regional” linguistic- 
nationalist Malayali identity, with the Left in Kerala, in general, and the Communist Party 
in Kerala, in particular, being seen as the representatives of the region (The primary focus 
of this dissertation is on examining how the Left in Kerala has assumed—and 


maintained—such a role). The second event allows us an occasion for a discussion on the 


Communist Party’s, as well as the broader Left’s constitutive role with respect to the 


“popular” domain in Kerala. 


In the run up to the Kerala Assembly elections in 2016, the CPI (M) conducted the 
fourth edition of the International Congress on Kerala Studies which was attended by 
scholars and political leaders from diverse social and academic backgrounds. The agenda 
of the International Congress on Kerala Studies, according to the organizers, was to 
formulate a plan to create a “New Kerala”. While the first edition of the International 
Congress on Kerala Studies held in 1994 had undoubtedly influenced the policies of the 
Left Democratic Front government which came to power in 1996, the main focus of the 
fourth edition of the Congress was the creation of a “New Kerala” through a revamping 
of the Kerala Model of Development. At the same time, the Central Government’s 
perceived encroachment on the autonomy of the states was also a major concern at the 
Congress. According to a report on the Congress, “the Congress resolved that Kerala 
model has to be revived according to the needs of the changed world. Speakers argued 
that a massive struggle should be waged against the central government’s attitude of 
accumulating revenue as well as centralising power in its hands by weakening that of the 
states” (Sajith 2016). Pinarayi Vijayan, the then Kerala general secretary of CPI (M) and 
the current chief minister of the state stressed that “a new development agenda should be 
designed for the future of Kerala” (Sajith 2016). Formulating policies, keeping in mind 
the limitations that neoliberal hegemony has imposed was one of the major concerns of 
the Congress. However, the question of federalism and the autonomy of the states were 


also key issues. 


It is interesting to note that it was the construction of a Malayali nation of the 


future that elevated, as I will elaborate during the course of this dissertation, the Left in 


Kerala to the position of the representative of the region. The creation of a “New Kerala” 
or a Kerala of the future was a key rhetoric of the Left in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
In fact, the Communist Party’s manifesto in the 1957 election urged voters to elect “a 
government that will take care of the Malayalee nation” (quoted in Singh 2015:539). The 
Communist Party in Kerala projected itself as the party that is capable of ensuring the 
welfare of the people of Kerala through the creation of a new Kerala. We will discuss in 
due course the centrality of developmentalism in the imagining of a modern Malayali 
identity. One may notice that in the recent past the current chief minister of Kerala has on 
several occasions stressed the question of the federal structure of the country and the 
autonomy of the states. This comes at a time when the Left in India has seemingly “fallen 
in line with the Indian national mythology” (Prasad 2016:24). While the perceived threat 
to the autonomy of regional states and the federal structure of the country has been 
addressed in different ways, especially in south India,’ one may notice an invocation of 
the exceptionalism of Kerala and its people and their distinct lifestyle, in the Kerala Left’s 
response to the issue. We will come back to this after a brief discussion of the new set of 


red films I have mentioned before. 


The second development that I had suggested is in the field of popular cinema. 
During the first half of 2017, three Malayalam films that have “young Communist 
heroes” hit the screen. Since the 1950s itself, the Communist idea(1) has found a place in 
Malayalam cinema, as a sign of hope, nostalgia, and despair; but what seems interesting 
about this new set of films is the enthusiastic responses they have received, especially 
from members of Communist groups, which throw up interesting questions about the 
relationship between the Left and the domain of the popular in Kerala. The first among 


' In the south Indian state of Karnataka, in recent times there has emerged a demand for adopting a separate 
flag for the state. The state has also witnessed agitations against the imposition of Hindi, though the 
protection of Kannada is the prime emotive factor behind the anti-Hindi sentiment. 


these three films, Oru Mexican Aparatha (A Mexican Infinity, dir. Tom Emmatty) is set 
in the Maharajah’s College” of the 2000s. The film tells the story of how a Left wing 
students’ group came into existence in the college where the student wing of Indian 
National Congress was dominant. Coming at a time when there is a perceived resurgence 
of campus politics in the country in general, the pre-release teasers of the film raised the 
expectations of the people. While the film was eventually described as an “apolitical” or 
an anti-Left film, which according to certain sections of Left sympathizers ridicules the 
Left movement, the initial response that the film received is worth examining. It was 
reported during the first week of the release of the film that sections of the audience were 
going to the theatre with red flags and Communist slogans were often raised in theatres. It 
is interesting to note that in the climax of the film we see the hero (played by Tovino 
Thomas, an emergent star) of the film, who joined the college as a carefree youth, 
transforming himself as a young Communist, and hoisting the red flag of the Left wing 
students’ group on campus, despite repeated attacks from the competing students’ 
organization. The references to Mexico and Che Guevera in the film attain significance in 
terms of the Left iconography in the popular domain. We will have occasion to come 


back to some of these questions at a later stage in this dissertation. 


The second among the three “comrade films” that we discuss in this chapter was 
titled Sakhavu (Comrade, dir. Sidharth Siva). The film, set in the contemporary period, 
tells the story of Krishna Kumar, a power hungry leader of the students’ wing of the 
Communist Party and Sakhavu Krishnan (both played by Nivin Pauly, an established 
actor), a senior Left activist admired by people. The film tells the story of Krishna 
Kumar’s encounter with Sakhavu Krishnan and how it transforms Krishna Kumar. The 


* Maharajah’s college is one of the well-known colleges in Kerala. The Left wing students’ groups have a 
strong presence in the college. The college also has the distinction of having as its alumni many of the 
contemporary film makers such as Amal Neerad, Rajeev Ravi, Aashiq Abu,et al. 


film’s pre-release posters show Nivin Pauly with a raised left fist and a red flag in his 
right hand. While the film’s title reminded one of P. Krishna Pillai, who was fondly called 
just “Sakhavu” (comrade), the promotion strategies of the film had much in common with 
the structures of mobilization that the Left in Kerala engendered. Prior to the release of 
the film, Nivin Pauly conducted a road show in the Communist strongholds of North 
Malabar.* The road show was inaugurated by A.N. Shamseer, an M.L.A. belonging to the 
CPI (M). This invited criticism from various corners that the filmmakers are using 
Communism for their commercial success. N.S. Madhavan, a prominent Malayalam 
writer known for his Left wing sympathies wrote that “filmmakers are only finding new 
ways to capture the audience’s passing fancy. For now, there is no rise of a new red star 
over Kerala” (Madhavan 2017). Tom Emmatty, the director of Oru Mexican Aparatha 
had, in fact, said that he “wanted people to come to the theatres, and opting for a movie 


with Communist themes was a ploy to attract more viewers” (Ameerudheen 2017). 


The third film titled C[A—Comrade in America was directed by Amal Neerad, a 
filmmaker known for his Left leanings. The film’s title may be seen as an attempt to 
evoke memories of the Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) involvement in the dismissal 
of the Communist government in 1959.4 The film was released on the 199" birthday of 
Karl Marx with a birthday wish to him, who also appears as a character in the film in a 
fantasy sequence. Set in the contemporary period, the film tells the story of Aji Mathew, a 
young Communist, who may be seen as driven by the Communist desire, and his journey 


to America in search of his girlfriend. The events and people that the “young comrade” 


> http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/entertainment/malayalam/movies/news/nivin-pauly-on-a-road-show- 


for-sakhavu/articleshow/57987409.cms 


“Tt is widely believed that the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) had played an important role in the 
dismissal of the first communist government in Kerala. For a detailed analysis of the involvement of CIA, 
see Ajayan, T. “Dismissal of the first Communist ministry in Kerala and the role of extraneous agencies”. 
The South Asianist 5.1 (2017): 282-303. 


encounters during his journey to America through illegal means are central to the 
narrative of the film. The film, I argue, is an exploration of the Left horizon that plays a 
constitutive role in the subjectivity of the young Communist hero of the film. A more 
detailed discussion of this film will be undertaken in the last chapter when we discuss 
how the Left horizon continues to shape the subjectivity of at least section of the people 
of Kerala in contemporary times. For now, what is of interest to us in the developments 
that we have discussed above—the re-efflorescence of “red films” and their reception, 
critical as well as laudatory, is the relationship between the Left and the domain of the 


“popular” in Kerala. 


In the discussions on Kerala, the absence of the domain of a popular that is similar 
to the one that one sees in other south Indian states like Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
is often highlighted. Ratheesh Radhakrishnan suggests that an approach which looks at 
the domain of the popular and the institutions of mobilizations of the political will show 
that the Communist Party in Kerala has played a significant role in keeping the domain of 


the popular intact. Radhakrishnan observes that: 


The existence of the Left in Kerala, like the structures of the political in Tamil 
Nadu (for example), exceeds the limits of the rational political public as it makes 
itself visible in modern Kerala. An invisible domain of beliefs, irrational 
structures of knowledge, fandom, rituals and practices remain the central structure 
within which the politics of rationality is played out. This allows for the 
Communist Party to exercise complete hegemony in spheres _ outside 
parliamentary politics even when they are not triumphant in the elections 


(Radhakrishnan 2010:41). 


What emerges from Ratheesh Radhakrishnan’s formulation of the question of the popular 
domain in Kerala is that the role that cinematic populism played in other parts of South 
India, for instance, has been performed by the structures of the political that the Left in 
Kerala engendered. Thus, the re-emergence of red films in the recent past allows a fresh 
entry point for a discussion on the relationship between the Left and the domain of the 


popular in Kerala, which I undertake in the course of this dissertation. 


The central argument of this dissertation is that the Left in Kerala, through the 
construction of a Malayali national-popular in the mid-twentieth century acquired a 
hegemonic status and has played a constitutive role in the emergence of a modern 
Malayali identity and the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. Despite the many 
fissures that have appeared in the Malayali national-popular since the late 1980s, the Left 
still continues to maintain its hegemony. It is argued that it was the Left’s engagement 
with culture and the domain of the popular, which I will elaborate in detail in the coming 
chapters, that has helped the Left to construct and maintain this hegemony. The Left’s 
championing of the cause of a Malayali linguistic-nationality has helped it in securing the 
status of the representative of the “unbound” region called Kerala. The attempt in this 
dissertation is not to look at the emergence of a modern subjectivity in Kerala merely in 
terms of the relationship between the nation and its region. This dissertation looks at the 
question of Malayali national identity from the perspective of national-popular which 
allows one to go beyond the binaries of national identity versus regional identity. My 
engagement with the question of Malayali linguistic identity will treat mobilizations 
around linguistic identity as part of the democratic aspirations of the people. The 
aspirations of the linguistic nationalities are looked at with respect to the question of 


political existence. 


As Madhava Prasad points out, “linguistic national-identity is historically the first 
larger unity that directly posits the dialectical transcendence of caste-communal identities. 
It challenges those prior identities, enters into direct confrontation with them and where 
successful, reduces them to ‘private’ or lower-level identities” (Prasad 2014:98). For the 
Left in Kerala, the Malayalam language was a site of the national-popular project. The 
national-popular” conception of language communities ensured the potential participation 
of the people in the political process. In this dissertation, I argue that the Left had actively 
intervened in the linguistic nationality question in post-Independence India, seeing the 
formation of linguistic states as a key step towards the establishment of a democratic 
polity for which access to the political commons is necessary. The question of language 
has been central to the question of political existence in India. For the Left, the 
Malayalam language itself was a site of a national-popular project. The national-popular 
project, centred on the question of linguistic identity and popular sovereignty has also 
earned the status of the representatives of the region for the Left in Kerala. If we look at 
the case of the neighbouring states such as Tamil Nadu or Telangana, which also have 
grievances against the central government in terms of fund allocation, development and 
even the question of cultural identity, we see the emergence of regional parties like DMK, 
AIDMK, TDP, etc. which claim to represent the Tamil or Telugu nation. The absence of a 
“regional party” that represents the Malayali nation may be explained by the fact that the 


Left in Kerala has acquired the status of the regional representative of Kerala. 


It may be argued that the construction of the popular that the film-stars in the 
other south Indian states achieve, through the construction of a cinematic popular, is 


facilitated by the structures of the Left itself in Kerala. This is where one can discern the 


° National-popular is a concept Antonio Gramsci, the Italian Marxist thinker, develops in his Prison 
Notebooks. We will discuss the concept in more detail in the later parts of this chapter. 


underlying relationship between the Left and the popular in Kerala. The absence of the 
phenomenon of cine-politics, where film-stars emerge as representatives of linguistic 
regions, in Kerala also poses interesting questions for us. The male star emerges as a 
representative of the region in the context of the nation-state form’s inability to realize the 
aspirations of the various linguistic nationalities in India which creates a lack. Regional 
cinema plays the role of a shadow state in such a situation. The existence of cine-politics 
in other South Indian states is connected with the question of political existence where a 
surrogate state is required for achieving fantasy resolutions for the cultural questions that 
cannot be realized in the nation-state form that India inherited from the British. I argue 
that the Left’s construction of a national-popular addressed the question of political 
existence. The refashioning of Malayalam that the Left took up® as an important priority 


ensured, in principle, that everyone had access to the political language. 


The conflicts between the Left in Kerala and the BJP that I pointed out, in the 
beginning, may be explained as a conflict between two ideas of the nation. The dismissal 
of the first Communist ministry in 1959 may also be seen as a result of a conflict between 
two ideas of imagining the nation—between the Indian nationalism and the Communist 
nationalism in Kerala. As I will discuss in detail in the third chapter, the allegation of 
extraterritorial loyalties levelled against the Communist Party in Kerala in the 1960 
election would attest to the fact that it was the conflict between Congress nationalism and 
the Communist nationalism that was the main reason for the dismissal of the Communist 


Government in 1959.’ The Indian nationalism, emerging out of the anti-colonial 


° In the next chapter we will discuss the democratization of the Malayalam language that started from the 
late 19" century and how the Left carried forward the process. 


In an exploration of what makes certain parties “national” parties while other parties are treated as 
“regional” parties, Madhava Prasad points out the similarities between the Congress and the BJP in their 
idea of “nationalism”. Madhava Prasad writes: “What unites the Congress and the BJP is the shared 
allegiance to a British fantasy of Hindu-Muslim India. Though otherwise completely opposed to each other, 
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struggles, was anchored in the ideas of civilizational unity and historical continuity, 
which ignored the question of popular sovereignty in favour of more urgent tasks like 
state-led development. I will discuss how the logic of development was used to suppress 
the political aspirations of the linguistic nationalities, which were seen as potential 
secessionist movements, in more detail in the third chapter. In contrast to the passive 
revolution strategy of Indian nationalism, the Communist nationalism® in Kerala was 
anchored on the question of an egalitarian future. It is for this reason that we see a 
denationalisation of the past and the invocation of a Kerala of future in the Left discourse 


in the 1940s and 1950s. 


After coming to power in 1957, the Communist Party in Kerala initiated radical 
measures like land reform which altered social relations. I argue that Communist 
nationalism in Kerala did not follow the model of passive revolution and attempted 
radical changes in the society. As I will elaborate in due course, the Communist 
nationalism in Kerala also went beyond regional concerns and espoused a certain 
internationalism and cosmopolitanism. Considering Kerala as an unbound region would 
allow us to look at Kerala without reference to the Indian subcontinent. I argue that in the 


1959, it was the conflict over the question of national identity—whether the Indian 


it is the interest both have in preserving this myth that makes them national, that is, Indian national parties. 
Where they diverge is in the strategies they adopt to sustain the fantasy. The Congress has tended to rely on 
its colonial capital—the English language and various institutions to governance—exploiting the India- 
Bharat distinction to perpetuate colonial modes of governance. In the process it evolved a doctrine of Indian 
secularism which was doomed to fail because it originated in the minds that inhabit the bloodless “idea of 
India,” bearing no relation to the given social substance whatsoever. By insisting that the unity of India was 
necessarily national in character, the Congress paved the way for the attempt at realising this unity, which 
the BJP has undertaken. For what the Congress could scarcely admit, the BJP assumes as an 
incontrovertible truth: that the unity of India derives from its being Hindu. Both parties are thus committed 
to denying the nationalities of India their rightful claim to existence” (Prasad 2016:24-25). 


* T borrow the term “Communist nationalism” from Nissim Mannathukkaren to talk about the Communist 
engagement with nationalism in India and Kerala. Mannathukkaren argues that “rather than being a 
‘reaction against nationalism’, Communism in Kerala tried to dialectically mediate between the national 
and the regional. This nationalism of the Communists was something that allowed the incorporation of an 
internationalist line” (Mannathukkaren 2006:117). 
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identity should be a first order identity or a second order identity—that played an 


important role in the dismissal of the first Communist government. 


The recent political developments in the country have brought the question of the 
federal structure of the nation and the centre-state relations to the fore again. It may be 
noted that the conflict between the Indian identity and the regional identity is not unique 
to Kerala. It may be argued that the south Indian state of Tamil Nadu has been “resisting” 
the nation for long, so to speak. Similarly, there have been powerful voices from states 
like West Bengal, Karnataka, etc. However, it is important to note that in the case of 
Kerala it is not merely a question of the region resisting the nation. It may be pointed out 
here, in relation to the premise with which we started the discussion of the chapter, 
namely the conflicts between CPI (M) and the BJP, that the Left-ruled Kerala, often tries 
to present itself as an alternative to the model of politics that the BJP (and even the 
Congress) pursue. On the occasion of the completion of the first year of the Communist 
Government in 2017, the chief minister of Kerala, in an article published in a national 
daily pointed out how Kerala presents an alternative to the Central Government which 
follows neo-liberal policies. It is interesting to note here that on the occasion of the 
swearing in ceremony of the Left Government in May 2016, a full page advertisement 
was released in all the major English language dailies that are in circulation in New Delhi, 


the capital of India. 


In this dissertation, the terms Communist (project) and Left (project) are often 
used interchangeably for convenience. The term Marxism has also been used in this 
dissertation in relation to the Left politics in Kerala. However, it is important to clarify 
what I mean by the Left project in Kerala. The Left project in Kerala, as I see it, consists 


of various strands of fights for social change. It may be noted that in India, in general, and 
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in Kerala, in particular, the Communist battle was not primarily against capitalism, unlike 
the post-industrialization Europe. The Left in Kerala was influenced more by the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. The Left in Kerala, however, did not attempt any 
Bolshevik model revolution in the state. Instead, it was through the path of parliamentary 
democracy that the Left sought to achieve a socialist democracy. In Kerala, the fight was 
primarily against feudalism and _ colonialism. Since a_ transition from 
feudalism/colonialism to Socialism and Communism was not an immediate possibility, 
the Left in Kerala had to adopt what Antonio Gramsci would call a “war of position”. The 
historical conjuncture at which the Communist movement took shape in Kerala was 
characterised by an upheaval in the social system with the collapse of the matrilineal 
system, the emergence of caste- and community-based organizations and their attempts at 
achieving developmental modernity. As a movement seeking to establish hegemony, the 
Left project in Kerala had to construct an alliance among various social groups with 
disparate demands. That is where the question of the construction of a national-popular 
became important. It may be noted that in 1947, the Communist Party employed the 
slogan “ye azadi jhooti hai” (this freedom is fake) and accused Congress of being stooges 
of the British Empire. The Communist Party saw the achievement of “real freedom” as its 


agenda. 


The Left project in Kerala, and in India, was engaged in a simultaneous struggle 
on two fronts. At one front, the Left project fought for the recognition of the multi- 
national reality of the subcontinent. At the same time it also pushed for a modern 
progressive and redistributive politics that would move beyond both regional and national 
identity-based sense of politics to a cosmopolitan sense of real freedom and development 
for the people of the world. As Aditya Nigam points out, “in 1972, the CPI (M) was the 


only party that characterized India as a multinational state” (Nigam 1998:207). The Left 
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project in Kerala had to face several obstacles, both internal as well as external. The Left 
had to work within a bourgeois system in a partially decolonized country. While the 
federal structure of the country was supposed to ensure autonomy for the states, the 
central government’s use of its powers led to the dismissal of the first Communist 
government in Kerala which in fact upset many of the radical measures that the Left 
project in Kerala had initiated. The Communist politics in Kerala also had to confront the 
problem that there lacked any significant Communist movement in most parts of the 
country, though there were strong trade union movements in certain urban centres. At the 
same time, after independence, and after coming to power, the cadres of the Communist 
Party were in a sense demobilized, as the idea of national-reconstruction became an 
immediate priority. The Communist Party had to “compromise” with pan-Indian, 
Nehruvian electoral nationalism, which led to the eventual split within the Communist 
Party. The Vimochana Samaram that led to the dismissal of the Communist government 
in Kerala in 1957 led to a return of the early community-based logic of politics. The 
Communist Party, despite emerging as the largest party in the 1960 mid-term election, did 
not have the majority to form the government. In 1967, the Communist Party had to stitch 


together a coalition with ethnic and religious formations such as the Muslim League. 


The modernization of the Nair male has had a significant role in the imagining of 
anew Malayali identity that emerged in the mid-twentieth century. It may be argued that 
the modernized Nair patriarchal notions dominated the vision of the leadership of the 
Communist Party in Kerala, who “pacified” the disruptive energies of the dissidents, 
cadres, and intellectuals. As Mannathukkaren points out, “the working class revolution [in 
Kerala] was virtually led by an upper caste leadership hailing from elite feudal families, 
and radicalism and conservatism mixed, often without any tension” (Mannathukkaren 


2013:495). The upper caste leadership of the Left project in Kerala has often failed to take 
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into consideration the concerns which go beyond class politics. One of the reasons for the 
fissures which emerged within the Malayali national-popular since the 1980s could be the 


inability of the Left to go beyond class reductionism. 


It may be argued that in recent times there seems to be a renewed interest in the 
field of culture from the political Left, at a time when the cultural nationalism of BJP is 
gaining strength across the country. While there has not been much efforts to theorize the 
newer developments related to the environment, service sector and democratic assertions 
of community- or gender-based political groups, the domain of the popular has emerged 
as the site where some of these confusions and ambiguities are registered. It is this aspect 
of the domain of the popular, which may be seen as a continuation of the Left popular in 
the 1950s and 1960s that makes the emergence of new red films interesting for our 
purpose. In the concluding chapter of this dissertation, I will offer a brief discussion of 
how Left-leaning film makers try to address the questions of caste, gender, etc. through 


the domain of the popular and how it may have consequences for government’s policies. 


The emergence of new red films and films made by Left-leaning filmmakers 
provide us with an entry point to a discussion of the “deeper structures of continuities” 
(Radhakrishnan 2010:26) between the Left and the popular domain, especially popular 
cinema, in Kerala. The constitution of the domain of the popular in Kerala and the Left’s 
role in it has enabled the Left in its construction of popular identities in Kerala. For the 
construction of hegemony in the socio-political and cultural sphere that the Left project in 
Kerala attempted, an active intervention in the domain of the popular was an essential 
task. In a very detailed account of the intervention of the Communist Party in the field of 
culture in the pre-1957 period, Nissim Mannathukkaren (2013) discusses how “the 


Communists altered the social consciousness of the masses through their sustained 
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campaigns in the cultural sphere” (495). The Communist Party in Kerala tried to integrate 
elements from the folk culture and the popular domain in the struggles for social and 
political liberation. It may be observed that the cultural forms were essential part of the 
Communist mobilizations in Kerala where the Communist Party meetings attracted 
people through popular cultural forms like Kathaprasangam, theatre, etc. I will discuss 
how the Left carried over the engagement with the popular with the arrival of a 


technological-cultural medium like cinema at a later stage in this dissertation. 


It may be argued that the discourse of the Left from the 1930s has resulted in the 
construction of a Left common sense in Kerala which was achieved through struggles in 
the field of culture. The Left’s engagement with the domain of the popular brought into 
existence certain forms and institutions of mobilization in Kerala, which, I argue, have 
been constitutive of the subjectivity of the modern Malayali. One may argue that these 
structures and institutions that the Left engendered have brought into existence certain 
conditions of reception which are still part of the way the Malayali’s life-world is 
determined. It may be argued that the Communist project in Kerala succeeded in 
constructing a national-popular collective will through a populist mobilization and 
through the creation of what Etienne Balibar terms a “fictive ethnicity”, and further that 
culture and politics in Kerala cannot be understood without a serious engagement with 


this domain of the popular. 


Following Nissim Mannathukkaren, I argue that the Left project in Kerala has 
successfully attempted to construct a national-popular collective will that transcended 
caste, class, regional and linguistic differences. The Left project in Kerala, as I see it, has 
multiple strands with the questions of egalitarianism and social change at the centre. The 


early period of the Left project involves the “Communist” battles against the not-yet- 
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dominant capitalism in Kerala, inspired by the history of October Revolution in Russia 
and the radical changes in Europe. The early Communist movement in Kerala focussed 
on the abolition of landlordism. The radical populism of the Left mobilized the lower 
level peasantry and the emerging working class who had been the strong base of the 
Communist movement in its early phases. While there were armed peasant rebellions like 
the Punnapra-Vayalar insurrection in Travancore, inspired by the Communist movement, 
by late 1950s the Communist Party of India adopted the principle of peaceful transition to 
Socialism in India. In the Amritsar Party Congress held in 1958, the Communist Party of 


India adopted the resolution that, 


the Communist Party of India strives to achieve full democracy and Socialism by 
peaceful means it considers that by developing a powerful mass movement, by 
winning majority in Parliament and backing with mass action, the working class 
and its allies can overcome the resistances of the forces of reaction and ensure that 
Parliament becomes an instrument of people’s will for effecting fundamental 
changes in the economic, social and State structures (qtd in Rao and 


Venkateswarlu 1987:88). 


It may be noted that even before the Communist Party of India adopted the 
“democratic path to Socialism”, the Communist Party in Kerala had come to power 
through electoral democracy in 1957. The adoption of a democratic path to Socialism was 
an attempt to deepen the spirit of anti-colonial and social reform battles that constituted 
“nationalism” of the early 20" century in Kerala. The adoption of parliamentary 
democracy, however, did not stop the Communist Party from continuing with its mass 
mobilizational activities. The Left project had to wage simultaneous struggles on various 


fronts such as the realm of electoral democracy, social reform, etc. At one level, the 
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Communist Party of India advocated the recognition of the multinational reality of the 
subcontinent. The Left project pushed for a modern redistributive politics that would 
move beyond both regional as well as national identity-based sense of politics to a 
cosmopolitan sense of real freedom and development for the peoples of the world. It is 
this aspect that distinguishes the Left project from other political formations such as the 
Indian National Congress, Muslim League, Bharatiya Janata Party, Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, Jharkhand Mukti Morcha, etc. which also attempted the construction of a 
national-popular. Following Ranajit Guha (1998), I argue that the Indian National 
Congress could not achieve hegemony at the pan-Indian level. Guha argues that the 
dominance achieved by the colonial state and the nationalist state lacked hegemony as 
they failed to bring the subaltern classes to the hegemonic project. Guha sees this as the 
result of a structural split between the elite and subaltern domains of politics. As a gap 
existed between the elite and the vernacular domain of politics, partly as a result of the 
structural bilingualism of the national elite, there did not emerge a national-popular. It is 
my argument that the central role that Malayalam has played in the construction of the 
national-popular in Kerala addressed the question of the crucial link between language 


and democracy and language and political existence. 


The Aikya Kerala movement of the late 1940s and early 1950s for the creation of 
a separate linguistic state for the Malayalam-speaking people presented an opportunity for 
the Left to consolidate a Malayali “national” subjectivity. It is the Left’s constitutive role 
in the domain of the popular that has helped it to sustain hegemony in Kerala even while 
not being in power for long stretches of time. The case of exceptionalism that is often 
attributed to the Kerala polity can be seen in discourses on Malayalam cinema as well; 
how it is different from film industries like Tamil or Telugu in terms of the construction 


of the cinematic popular. It may in fact even be argued that it is the Left’s constitution of 
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the popular that has determined the way Malayalam cinema, a key institution of 


mobilization, is perceived by most of the spectators in the state. 


In his study of the Communist engagement with culture in Kerala, Nissim 
Mannathukkaren has argued that in the Communist project, culture was “used 
instrumentally, becoming subservient to political ends” (Mannathukkaren 2013:495). 
While his argument is related to the period during the 1930s to 1960s, which was the 
mobilizational phase for the Left in Kerala, Mannathukkaren does not pay attention to the 
autonomous nature of cultural initiatives from the Left which were not subservient to the 
political goals of the Communist Party in any instrumental manner. What is important to 
look at is how the early Left movement’s engagement with culture paved way for the later 
initiatives from the Left in the field of culture. One has to pay attention to the fact that the 
Left’s engagement with culture was not limited to the use of cultural forms like 
Kathaprasangam or theatre in party’s public meetings. Many Left-wing artists were 
involved in the production of literary works, the audience for which was not limited to the 
Communist Party activists or sympathizers. Similarly, the Left wing artists actively 
participated in the commercial theatre. The attempt in this dissertation will be to move 
away from an understanding that culture was merely a tool in the political mobilization, 
and to look at the autonomous nature of cultural initiatives from the part of the Left. 
Tracking the developments and debates of the 1970s and 1980s, which witnessed 
autonomous cultural movements that were no mere appendages of the Communist Party 
such as Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi and Odessa, one may discern that the “official” and 
“unofficial” Left engagement with the domain of popular has significantly structured the 
life-worlds of the people of Kerala. Exploring the subjectivity that is constituted through 


such engagements with culture will be a main focus of the dissertation. 
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According to Mannathukkaren, the Communist project in Kerala attempted to 
create a new idiom, neither traditional nor completely relying on the western modern. He 
states that “in the Communist project there was no positing of a dichotomy between the 
indigenous and the alien”. The coming chapters will discuss how the “alien” shaped the 
subject of the region called Kerala and how world literature, world cinema, etc. 
constituted the worlds of the region. Like Communist modernity, the Communist 
nationalism in Kerala was distinct and it “was in constant tension with bourgeois 
nationalism”. The Communist nationalism “was willing to go beyond national concerns 
and identify with Communist internationalism” (Mannathukkaren 2013:416). The 
subjectivity that the Left project in Kerala engendered was one which had a certain sense 
of cosmopolitanism. As Nissim Mannathukkaren rightly points out, it was in the fusing of 
the universal with the particular that the uniqueness of the Communist project in Kerala 


lies. 


The Left project’s hegemony over the constitution of the popular in Kerala goes 
back to its early period of mobilization in the 1930s when the Communist movement took 
root in the state. The Communist participation in the Aikya Kerala movement for the 
creation of Kerala as a linguistic state contributed to the electoral success of the 
Communist movement in Kerala, as observed by various scholars. However, it is part of 
my argument in this dissertation that the Communist nationalism in Kerala was not 
simply about the creation of an administrative region called Kerala. It also differed from 
other kind of imaginations of Kerala based on history, myth, ethnicity, etc. It is in the 
production of a Malayali nation of the future, by denationalising the past, that the 
Communist attempt to forge a national-popular will has to be located. For the Left project 
in Kerala, an investment in the domain of culture was necessary for addressing the masses 


and to transform them to the ideal citizen-subjects of the Malayali nation of the future. 
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For the Malayali nation to emerge, the masses had to constitute themselves as a people, 
transcending class, caste, gender, and regional differences. This project of producing the 
people involved forging what Antonio Gramsci called the national-popular collective 
will. The next sections of this chapter offer a discussion of Antonio Gramsci’s concepts 
of national-popular and hegemony for a better understanding of the Left’s national- 
popular project in Kerala. We will also employ Etienne Balibar’s idea of “fictive 
ethnicity” in order to explore the Left’s construction of a Malayali people who subsist in 


the Malayali nation. 


It needs to be made clear at the outset that the situation in Kerala in the 1930s and 
1940s was not similar to the situation in Italy when Gramsci formulated his concept of 
national-popular. However, as David Forgacs points out, the concept of national-popular 
retains its validity at a general level as “it recognizes the specificity of national conditions 
and traditions” (Forgacs 2011:219). Instead of turning to Gramsci for ready-made 
answers our attempt is to look at the specific historical conjuncture at which the Left 
project in Kerala emerged through the conceptual tools that Gramsci developed. While it 
was the New Left in Britain who were the first ones to pay attention to Gramsci, in India, 
it was the neo-Marxist subaltern studies collective that used Gramsci for an analysis of 
Indian society and politics. Borrowing Gramsci’s conception of the subaltern, the 


subaltern studies collective’s attempt was to reclaim the agency for the subaltern. 


I argue, along with Nissim Mannathukkaren, that the Left in Kerala made a 
successful attempt to construct a national-popular collective will in which the Malayalam 
language was a site of the national-popular project. Let us now look more closely at the 
concept of national-popular that Antonio Gramsci, the Italian Marxist thinker, developed 


in the context of Italy during the time of the rise of Fascism in Italy. The Italy of 
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Gramsci’s time was going through a transitional stage where the fight against Fascism 
required the formation of collectives across a broad spectrum of people. Faced with an 
authoritarian populism, there was a need to construct a people in a progressive direction. 
Gramsci’s conception of national-popular helps us to better understand the Left’s 
engagement with culture and the construction of a national-popular in Kerala. While the 
social conditions in the Italy of 1920s and the social situations in Kerala in the 1930s and 
1940s may have been different, the significant commonality between the two is that both 
Italy and Kerala were going through a transitional phase. The Kerala of the 1930s 
witnessed the heightening of democratic aspirations. In a society embedded in social 
inequality, there was a need for a collective movement which could bring together various 
social groups in a democratic struggle. As Nissim Mannathukkaren argues, the 
Communists in Kerala were able to forge something “akin to national-popular will” 
(Mannathukkaren 2013) in Kerala. The success of the Communist movement in Kerala 


lies in its ability to occupy the leading position through a universalizing of interests. 


Even though the Communist activists in Kerala were not familiar with Antonio 
Gramsci’ and his concepts, what they were engaged in was, in fact, a national-popular 
project similar to the one that Gramsci conceptualised. While Antonio Gramsci was 
virtually unknown in the English-speaking world until the 1950s, there has been a 
renewed interest in Gramsci since the 1980s, especially in the context of the rise of 
neoliberalism and fascist-like authoritarian movements. Gramsci’s concepts such as 
hegemony, national-popular, etc. received attention in such a context. The New Left in 
Britain has played a significant role in making Gramsci’s writings popular in the English- 
speaking world. Looking at the British New Left’s engagement with culture in post-1956 


* Tt was in only 1984 that the first book on Gramsci was published by any Marxist writer in Kerala. The 
book Gramscian Vicharaviplavam written by E.M.S. Namboodiripad and P. Govinda Pillai was the first 
book on Gramsci in Malayalam. 
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Britain would help us understand the similar situation in Kerala, where the perceived 
privileging of “politics” over “culture” in certain strands of the Left project led to tensions 
between artists and Left parties. We will discuss this in more detail in the fifth chapter in 


relation to the Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi. 


When the New Left movement took off in Britain, as a response to Stalinism and 
the Suez crisis, they were accused of retreating to the cultural sphere instead of being a 
political movement. Such a criticism undermined the validity of cultural politics in which 
culture itself is the site of politics. Stuart Hall writes why the New Left approached 


culture as the site of politics: 


First, because it was in the cultural and ideological domain that social change 
appeared to be making itself most dramatically visible. Second, because the 
cultural dimension seemed to us not a secondary, but a constitutive dimension of 
society. (This reflects part of the New Left’s long-standing quarrel with the 
reductionism and economism of the base-superstructure metaphor). Third, because 
the discourse of culture seemed to us fundamentally necessary to any language in 
which Socialism could be redescribed. The New Left therefore took the first 
faltering steps of putting questions of cultural analysis and cultural politics at the 


centre of its politics (Hall 2010: 187). 


As mentioned before, culture was an important site for the construction of a national- 
popular, a significant aspect of the Left project in Kerala. In the coming chapters, our 
focus will be on exploring the relationship between the Left and the field of culture. 
Incorporating “the popular into struggles for social transformation” was central to the 
Communist project of constructing a national-popular in Kerala. The Communist project 


constructed a national-popular will that “attempted to negotiate exclusions based on class, 
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caste, language, region and the nation” (Mannathukkaren 2013:494). Mannathukkaren has 
also argued that “the uniqueness of Kerala in terms of class mobilization and the 
hegemony that the Communists were able to establish was, to a large extent, made 


possible by struggles in the cultural sphere” (495). 


Antonio Gramsci formulated the concept of national-popular will in the context of 
Italy where there was no relation between the life-worlds of the intellectuals and the 
people. He observed that unlike the French context no “close and dependent relationship 
between people-nation and intellectuals” (Forgacs 2011:214) existed in the Italy of his 
time. He sees the absence of a national literature in Italy as a result of the gap between 


people and the intellectuals. Gramsci writes that in Italy, 


neither a popular artistic literature nor a local production of “popular” literature 
exists because “writers” and “people” do not have the same conception of the 
world. In other words the feelings of the people are not lived by the writers as 
their own, nor do the writers have a ‘national educative’ function: they have not 
and do not set themselves the problem of elaborating popular feelings after having 


relived them and made them their own (Gramsci 2014:365). 


It is in such a context that Gramsci developed the idea of national-popular will 
which should be seen both as a cultural and a political idea. Tracing the trajectory of the 


concept of national-popular, David Forgacs writes that: 


in the post-second world war Italy the national-popular was treated largely as a 
cultural concept and associated with progressive realist forms in literature, 
cinema, and other arts, which the Italian Communist Party (PCI) began to back in 


the 1940s and 1950s. ‘National-popular’ became a sort of slogan for forms of art 
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that were rooted both in the national tradition and in popular life, and as such it 


became identified with an artistic style or styles (Forgacs 2011:211). 


““National-popular’ designates not a cultural content but...the possibility of an alliance of 
interests and feelings between different social agents which varies according to the 
structure of each national society” (Forgacs 2011:217). Forgacs further shows how the 
British Left understood national-popular primarily as a political concept associated with 
popular-democratic struggles. He argues that the concept of national-popular was an 
integral one “whose cultural and political faces overlap and fuse” (211). This 
understanding of national-popular acknowledges the role of cultural politics or culture as 
politics and that is what is of importance to this study. For Gramsci, the idea of national- 
popular was important for bridging the gap between the north-west of Italy and the south 
of Italy with the peasantry being concentrated in the south and the proletariat in the north. 
National-popular collective will is achieved when the gap between regions, dialects and 
classes are transcended and as a result hegemony is established. It is in this respect that 
the idea of national-popular becomes an important tool for understanding the hegemony 
that the Left could create in the 1950s through mobilizations that cut across class, caste, 
gender, dialect and regional differences. The limits of this national-popular were, 
however, visible in the subsequent periods which this dissertation will address in the later 


chapters. 


Fascism was on the rise in Italy at the time when Gramsci developed the idea of 
national-popular. In order to defeat Fascism, it was necessary to build broad alliances. 
According to Forgacs, on Gramsci’s reckoning it was necessary to construct a class 
alliance between three principal groups—the northern proletariat, the southern peasantry 


and the petty bourgeois intelligentsia—under the hegemony of the proletariat, in order not 
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only to provide a mass base for political action but also to prise open the interstices of the 
north-south industrial-landowner alliance (Forgacs’ 2011: 212). Thus, it is evident that 
the concept of national-popular will is associated with a transitional stage, one which the 
Kerala polity was also undergoing in the 1940s and 1950s. Building a national-popular 
will and universalizing the working class agenda was of central importance for the 
Communist project. As Forgacs shows, national-popular will is closely bound up with the 
idea of Jacobinism “which in Gramsci means a form of political domination based on the 
ability to overcome a narrow economic-corporate conception of a class or class-fraction 


and form expansive, universalizing alliances with other classes” (213). 


Antonio Gramsci’s conception of hegemony is linked to the creation of a national- 
popular will. The construction of the national-popular will is the pre-requisite for 
establishing hegemony. The universalization of the interests of the class that seeks 
hegemony can only happen through a broad alliance. Thus the Communist project in 


Kerala had to move beyond class corporatism, because, as Gramsci noted: 


Any formation of a national-popular collective will is impossible, unless the great 
mass of peasant farmers bursts simultaneously into political life. That was 
Machiavelli’s intention through the reform of the militia, and it was achieved by 
the Jacobins in the French Revolution . . . All history from 1815 onwards shows 
the efforts of the traditional classes to prevent the formation of a collective will of 
this kind, and to maintain ‘economic-corporate’ power in an international system 


of passive equilibrium (Gramsci 2014: 132). 


For Gramsci, culture was “the sphere in which ideologies are diffused and organized, in 
which hegemony is constructed and can be broken and reconstructed” (Forgacs 


2011:216). In an agrarian society like Kerala, it was important that the peasants and other 
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social groups are brought together under the national-popular will. As in the case of Italy 
of Gramsci’s times, in Kerala it was the agrarian labourers and not the “proletariat” who 
were the decisive force. Gramsci attributes a great role to the intellectuals in bridging the 
gap between various sections of people. Gramsci identifies three moments in the 
construction hegemony of which the third moment is the one “in which one becomes 
aware that one’s own corporate interests, their present and future development, transcend 
the corporate limits of the purely economic class, and can and must become the interests 
of the other subordinate groups too” (Forgacs 2014: 205). One has to pay attention to the 
question of the attempts to construct national-popular collective will in other regions of 
India and also at the national level. One may argue that the Left’s project of the 
constitution of a national popular in Kerala differed from other attempts such as that of 
the social, political, religious organizations like the Congress, Muslim League, DMK, 
Hindu Maha Sabha, etc. in their understanding of the people who had to be brought into 
existence. While the anti-colonial nationalism of the Congress tried to bring into 
existence a people, it was based on the idea of civilizational continuity. The structural 
bilingualism of the Anglophone class, which gained dominance in the Congress, resulted 


in ignoring the vital link between language and political subjectivity. 


The Left and Popular Cinema in Kerala 


The role of early Malayalam cinema in the consolidation of the linguistic- 
nationality identity is central to our exploration of the Left’s production of a modern 
subjectivity in Kerala. While theatre and Kathaprasangam were the most popular 
mediums of entertainment in the 1940s and 1950s, cinema became the most popular 
medium in Kerala by the 1950s. The Left in Kerala, which had actively intervened in the 


field of culture, intervened in the medium of cinema as well which is central to our 
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concerns in this dissertations. Ratheesh Radhakrishnan argues that the Communist 
presence has played a key role in “keeping intact the domain of the popular as one that in 
many ways mirror the structures in the cinematic popular in say, Tamil Nadu” 
(Radhakrishnan 2010:26). What he points to in this significant essay is the Left’s 


constitutive role in the construction of the popular domain in Kerala. 


Malayalam cinema occupies a central position in narratives of Kerala’s claims of 
exceptionalism. Let’s look at how P. Govinda Pillai, a Marxist theoretician who was also 
involved with film society movements, presents Malayali’s love for cinema as 
constitutive of the modern Malayali identity. In his Editor’s Foreword to the book 
Economic Aspects of Film Industry in Kerala, he writes that “Malayalee’s love of cinema 
as a medium of entertainment and education is derived from various factors that make up 
the so called Kerala model of development, with high literacy and educational levels” 
(Pillai 1999:7). While seeing cinema as constitutive of the Malayali identity, he also 
points out that unlike the people of other South Indian states, Malayalis don’t entrust 
politics with film stars. “The development of Malayalam cinema and the imagining of 
Kerala as a culturally bounded region were constitutive of each other and founded on an 
argument of difference” (Radhakrishnan 2010: 29). Ratheesh Radhakrishnan, in his 
discussion of the integrationist role that cinema has played in the context of Kerala, 
shows how a primarily Travancore-based Malayalam film industry came to address a 
Malayali audience. Through the creation of a new cinematic popular, the Left attempted 
to create the people of the new Malayali nation. The early initiatives of Left-affiliated 
artists like P. Bhaskaran should be seen as an attempt to bridge the gap between the 


artist/intellectual and the people through the medium of cinema. 
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Jenson Joseph has argued how the discourse of rationality has stood in as a 
unifying factor, a function served by language in the case of other South Indian film 


industries. Joseph notes that 


the role that language played in mobilizing the linguistic nationalities in other 
South Indian regions is substituted by this overarching discourse of rationality in 
Kerala, mobilizing various communities and castes in the region into one nation of 
Malayalis. And it is the negotiations with this dominant discourse that institutes 
the Hindu high caste male figure at the centre of the new ‘nation’ (Joseph 


2012:38). 


In a similar vein, Ratheesh Radhakrishnan points out that “unlike the centrality of 
linguistic nationalism in the debates around the relocation of Telugu and Kannada 
cinemas, it was the dual logic of economics and cultural authenticity that was more 
visible in the case of Malayalam cinema” (Radhakrishnan 2017:178). While it is true that 
the so called “linguistic nationalism” took a different path in Kerala, the primacy of 
language in the question of Malayali nationalism cannot be ignored. This will be 


discussed further when we discuss Etienne Balibar’s idea of fictive ethnicity. 
Melodrama and the Cinematic Popular 


In discussions around Malayalam cinema, a claim of relative superiority over the 
neighbouring film industries is often made, highlighting the former’s investment in 
realism. However, it may be noted that while the early Malayalam “social(ist) realist” 
films, which one may call “progressive cinema’, had realistic narratives (following the 
path of progressive literature in Malayalam), the filmic text was governed by 


melodramatic conventions. This melodramatic realism may be explained using the 
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historical relationship melodrama has with realism. Peter Brooks has pointed out how 
melodrama has been associated with realism from the nineteenth century itself. He 


writes: 


melodrama uses things and gestures of the real world, of social life, as kinds of 
metaphors that refer us to the real of spiritual reality and latent moral meanings. 
Things cease to be merely themselves, gestures cease to be merely tokens of social 
intercourse whose meaning is assigned by a social code; they become the vehicles 


of metaphors whose tenor suggests another kind of reality” (Brooks 1976: 9). 


It is only recently that the melodramatic form started inviting scholarly attention 
in studies on cinema in India. What came to be called art cinema was privileged in film 
criticism whereas popular cinema did not receive any critical attention. Ravi Vasudevan 
points out how Chidanand Das, who belonged to the Calcutta Film Society, founded by 
Satyajit Ray, attributes “an irrational, pre-modern outlook to the spectator of 
contemporary popular cinema” and who “urged support to the art cinema in defence of 
rationalist, enlightened attitudes” (Vasudevan 2000:4). For Asish Nandy, “the commercial 
cinema retains the traces...of affiliation to forms of community, cultural languages and 


moral concerns endangered by the homogenizing imperatives of modernization” (5). 


Madhava Prasad, on the other hand, pointed out that “many of the dimensions 
identified as composing a non-modern outlook in Indian popular films are in fact 
constructed under the aegis of an ideology of modernity” (Vasudevan 2011:107). Prasad 
also points out that though in India melodrama is “misrecognized as an indigenous genre 
deriving from a combination of folk and classical roots”, “the overall structure and the 


most familiar features derive unmistakably from nineteenth-century European stage 


melodrama” (Prasad 2011:465). 
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Ravi Vasudevan writes that “the melodramatic mode has, with various indigenous 
modifications, been a characteristic form of narrative and dramaturgy in societies 
undergoing the transition to modernity” (Vasudevan 2011:105). The publicness of the 
melodramatic address that Ravi Vasudevan points out is of importance for our discussion 
of the constitution of the Communist hero. The melodrama addresses not just the 
character within the diegesis, but an extra-diegetic public. It is this address to the public 
that facilitated the constitution of the Communist hero in the early “Communist films”. 
This publicness of the melodramatic form is useful for the creation of a cinematic 
popular. Talking about the “publicness” of the melodramatic address, Ravi Vasudevan 


observes: 


If melodrama in Indian popular film constructed a subjectivity at once 
personalized and public, it also addressed its audiences in crucial ways as public 
rather than individuated. For, in its methods of representation, its construction and 
articulation of character types and character expression, and the particular way it 
tied intimate circumstances, perceptions, and familial ties to a drama beyond the 
individual, this is a species of melodrama which repeatedly highlights itself not 
only as an insistently exteriorized but also public way of talking about the human 
condition. This is observable in crucial, symbolically charged passages of 
character conversation, where speech moves into a register beyond the 
interpersonal: its idioms and pitch are designed to invoke a larger discursive frame 
of reference: moral, normative, even critical and contesting. Not only does the 
speech and visage pose this as supra-individuated, it also suggests that it is aimed 


at an audience beyond the one presented within the fiction (Vasudevan 2010: 43). 
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The narrative of a melodramatic text is centred on the creation of a moral 
bipolarity between the good and the bad with the eventual triumph of the good. The 
melodramatic narrative constitutes the hero in a certain manner in which there is a triad of 
hero, victim, and villain. The heroic redemption salvages the victim in a melodramatic 
narrative. I argue that it is melodrama’s characteristic feature of constituting the hero 
through a spectatorial as well as diegetic positioning of people that made melodrama the 
ideal form for the early Communist films in Malayalam. It may be argued that while the 
Left was not directly engaged in the production of films in the 1950s, it has undoubtedly 
created the conditions for reception of social realist melodramas such as Neelakkuyil 
(1954). The progressive literary movement and the theatre movement in Kerala had 
already paved the way for the emergence of a social realist cinema and for the creation of 
a secular space through the medium of cinema. Discussing the entry of Left-affiliated 
artists to the newly emerging Malayalam film industry, Jenson Joseph has pointed out 
how “the aesthetic domain of realism provided the left-associated artists with the ground 
to negotiate with an industrial-cultural medium like cinema” (Joseph 2012:27). It may be 
noted that this aesthetic domain of realism was, in fact, a social realism with 
melodramatic conventions. Joseph has further argued that the Left’s attempt, through its 
engagement with cinema, was to create “a new popular that would address the masses 
who would be the object of the Left’s political mobilization” (27). Given the role early 
Malayalam cinema has played in the consolidation of the national-popular that the Left 
constructed in the 1950s, it may be argued that melodramatic narrative assists in the 
construction of the Communist hero and facilitates his emergence as a representative of 


the region. 


Family is an important site for the reconfiguration of the subject in a melodrama. 


Wimal Dissanayake points out that while “in Western melodramas it is the individual self 
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in relation to family that is explored...in Asian melodramas it is the familial self that is 
the focus of interest” (Dissanayake 1993:4). It is in the realm of family that the 
reconfiguration of the male subject happens. For the new subjectivity that the state/the 
Communist project wanted to create for the people of Kerala, it had to be presented 
through familiar narrative forms and reference points. The abolition of matriliny and the 
multi-religious/caste reform movements are a crucial dimension of family life in Kerala— 
and of Communism in the state. The presence of melodramas in which family is the site 


of reconfiguration of the subject may be explained by this. 


When we look at the Communist melodramas of the 1950s and 1960s, we see that 
sacrifice, at the individual level and at a collective level, occupies a central position. A 
brilliant example of this phenomenon is the film Mooladhanam (Capital, dir. P. 
Bhaskaran 1969). It is through the suffering of the protagonist and the people associated 
with him, which is a form of sacrifice that the Communist melodrama works. In the early 
Communist films like Mooladhanam, Mudiyanaya Puthran (The Prodigal Son, dir. Ramu 
Kariat, 1961), etc. the star is produced through a melodramatic narrative where the 
virtuous hero eventually defeats the villain. The moral binary characteristic of the 


melodramatic genre is suitable for narratives of heroic action. 


Elisabeth Anker’s observation that The Communist Manifesto itself can be seen as 
containing melodramatic elements help us ask the question whether Communism itself 
was a melodramatic experience for the people of Kerala. Anker writes that The 
Communist Manifesto “portrays dramatic events using moral binaries of good and evil, 
innocent victims, heightened affects of pain and suffering, race-to-the-rescue chases, 
grand gestures and astonishing feats of courage” (Anker 2015:215). She goes on to assert 


that “the Manifesto takes shape through a melodramatic narrative that connects 
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revolutionary heroism with the social victimization of the proletariat, in order both to 
illuminate the violence of industrial capital and to reveal its imminent overcoming” (217). 
While one should not lose sight of the fact that The Communist Manifesto is primarily 
talking about the social conditions in Europe in the context of an industrialized society, 
Anker’s observations are useful for our understanding of the melodramatic representation 
of the social churning that was taking place in the Kerala society. In a semi-feudal society 
like Kerala of the 1940s and 1950s with divisions based on caste, class, religion, etc. the 
Left’s fight was primarily against landlordism and caste hierarchies. In a sense, it may be 
seen as a fight against old values. What is important to ask here is what structures of 
feeling constituted the non-industrialized “proletariat” mobilized by the Communists in 


Kerala 


In the light of Elisabeth Anker’s observation, we can ask why the melodramatic 
form occupied a central position in the early Communist films in Malayalam. We have 
already noted how the constitution of the hero through the public address of the 
melodrama may be one of the reasons for its centrality in early Communist melodramas. 
Drawing on recent studies on melodrama in Asian societies, I argue that the emphasis on 
melodramatic narratives in early Communist melodramas may be attributed to the nature 
of social existence in Kerala society which was, in fact, undergoing dramatic upheavals in 
the first half of the twentieth century, with the abolition of matriliny, rise of caste and 
community reform movements, etc. which disrupted the social order. Madhava Prasad has 
observed how scholarly writings on Asian melodramas have shown that social existence 


itself is melodramatic in Asian societies (Prasad 2001:459). 


Writing about the melodramatic nature of history itself, Yuejin Wang argues that 


“the history of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, for instance, is perhaps one of the most 
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melodramatic phenomena in human experience” because “it created a moral universe that 
allowed only angels and devils An emotional spectrum was simplified into two polar 
opposites: either intense love (purified into the love of Mao) or intense hate (reduced to 
the hate toward the class enemy)” (Wang 1993: 85). Melodrama, a post-sacred form, in 
the early Communist films created a moral universe of virtue and villainy, represented by 
the working class or peasant hero and the capitalist or feudal villain. The narrative in the 
early Communist melodramas in Malayalam progresses through the sufferings of the hero 
and the eventual triumph of the hero over the villain. Wimal Dissanayake has argued that 


suffering is central to the melodramatic narratives in Asian cinema. He writes: 


The concept of suffering is pivotal to the discourse of film melodrama in Asian 
cultures. We need to bear in mind the fact that most Asian cultures valorize 
human suffering as a pervasive fact of life and that salvation is a liberatory 
experience emanating from the insights into the nature and ineluctability of human 


suffering (Dissanayake 1993:4). 


Madhava Prasad has observed that “a melodramatic polity...and a dominant 
melodramatic aesthetic would seem to go hand in hand” (Prasad 2001:460). The presence 
of a predominantly melodramatic aesthetic in early Malayalam progressive films attests to 


this fact. 
The Malayali Nation and the Creation of a “Fictive Ethnicity” 


Etienne Balibar has argued that the history of all nations is always presented in the 
form of “a narrative which attributes to these entities the continuity of a subject” in which 
the formation of the nation “appears as the fulfilment of a ‘project’ stretching over 


centuries” (Balibar 1991:86). In the 1930s, when the demand for the Aikya Kerala state 
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emerged with the Congress and regional elite as the champions of it, the history of Kerala 
was presented in a teleological narrative in which the formation of Kerala presented as 
pre-destined. Such narratives, often based on mythical texts like Keralolpati (which has 
been discredited by scholars), looked at Ancient Kerala as a geographically and culturally 
homogenous unit. The formation of Kerala was thus presented as a historical necessity. 
However, for the Left project in Kerala, the idea of a United Kerala was part of its wider 
struggles for the democratization of society in which the linguistic nationality question 
was an important one. For the Left project in Kerala, the construction of a Malayali 
people, who subsist in the Malayali nation, was a central task. As Balibar argues, it is 
only through the production of a people that a nation can come to existence. Balibar 


writes that: 


A social transformation only reproduces itself as a nation to the extent that, 
through a network of apparatuses and daily practices, the individual is instituted as 
homo nationals from cradle to grave, at the same time as he or she is instituted as 


homo economicus, politicus, religious... (Balibar 1991:93). 


He further argues that no such people exist naturally. In other words, “no modern nation 
possesses a given ‘ethnic’ basis, even when it arises out of a national independence 
struggle” (93). What is essential is “to make the people produce itself continually as a 
national community. Or again, it is to produce the effect of unity by virtue of which 
people will appear, in everyone’s eyes, ‘as people’, that is, as the basis and origin of 


political power” (94). 


While there were attempts to imagine Kerala in mythical or historical terms, for 
the Left project, modern Kerala was not rooted in the past, but was located in the future. It 


may be argued that a denationalization of the past was part of the imagining of a modern 
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Kerala of the future. For the construction of the Malayali people, who subsist in the 
Malayali nation of the future, the construction of a “fictive ethnicity” (Balibar 1991) was 
important. In scholarly writings on Kerala, the absence of a linguistic nationalism similar 
to the one in the neighbouring states is often highlighted. However, it has to be taken into 
account that language is the initial condition for nationalities everywhere and Kerala’s 
case is no different. Balibar’s concept of fictive ethnicity helps us understand the 
production of people through ethnization in which linguistic identity plays an important 


role. According to Balibar, all modern nations are products of ethnicization. He argues: 


No nation possesses an ethnic base naturally, but as social formations are 
nationalized, the populations included within them, divided up among them or 
dominated by them are ethnicized—that is, represented in the past or the future as 
if they formed a natural community, possessing of itself an identity of origins, 
culture and interests which transcends individuals and social conditions (Balibar 


1991:96). 


For Balibar, the people need to be constituted as a fictive ethnic unity “against the 
background of a universalistic representation which attributes to each individual one— 
and only one—ethnic identity and which thus divides up the whole of humanity between 
different ethnic groups” (96). According to Balibar, historically there have been two 
competing routes to produce fictive ethnicity which are language and race. Madhava 
Prasad has suggested that we can add the category of religion to this in the Indian context 
(Prasad 2004:83). Balibar argues that most often language and race operate together, “for 
only their complementarity makes it possible for the ‘people’ to be represented as an 
absolutely autonomous unit” (Balibar 1991:96). Balibar talks about fictive ethnicity in the 


context of nation-states. In India, the question of nation-state is complicated as India does 
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not have a single common language and has the presence of multiple nationalities. 
Language is “not merely a cultural requisite for a nation-state” but “rather a 
morphological prerequisite of the nation-state form” (Prasad 2014:95). The idea of fictive 
ethnicity is, however, important for our purpose of understanding the construction of 
Malayali people. For the Left project in Kerala, the Aikya Kerala movement was a step 
towards the creation of a Malayali nation within the federation of a multi-national India. 
For such a Malayali nation to come to existence, the construction of a fictive ethnicity 
was important. One may argue that while language was the basis of the construction of 
the fictive ethnicity called the Malayali, “egalitarian developmentalism” has been a 
cementing factor. In the third chapter of this dissertation I will discuss how the Left 
developed a distinct “developmental aesthetic” in the aftermath of the formation of the 


Kerala. 


Balibar further points out how, in modern national formations writers, journalists, 
politicians, etc. emerge as translators “who speak the language of the ‘people’ in a way 
that seems all the more neutral for the very degree of distinction they thereby bring to it” 
(Balibar 1991:97). This might be related to Gramsci’s idea of the educative function of 
the intellectuals discussed earlier. In Balibar’s proposition, these social actors mediate on 
behalf of the people. Balibar treats schooling as “the principal institution which produces 
ethnicity as linguistic community” (Balibar 1991:98). The idea of mother tongue becomes 


important here. Balibar writes: 


all linguistic practices feed into a single ‘love of the language’ which is addressed 
not to the textbook norm nor to particular usage, but to the ‘mother tongue’—that 


is, to the ideal of a common origin projected back beyond learning processes and 
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specialist forms of usage and which, by that very fact, becomes the metaphor for 


the love fellow nationals feel for one another (Balibar 1991:98). 


While the “love of language’, cultivated through various linguistic practices such 
as standardisation, translation, etc. and also through the construction of literary history’, 
can create a sense of historical continuity, the language community alone is not sufficient 
to produce ethnicity, as Balibar argues. However, what makes language important for the 


creation of ethnicity is the plasticity of language. According to Balibar: 


the linguistic construction of identity is by definition open. No individual 
‘chooses’ his or her mother tongue or can ‘change’ it at will. Nevertheless, it is 
always possible to appropriate several languages and to turn oneself into a 
different kind of bearer of discourse and of the transformations of language 


(Balibar 1991:98). 


Since the plasticity of the language allows even new acquisitions of language to look 
neutral, linguistic construction of ethnicity is the most democratic way of constructing 
ethnicity. The question of race comes into the picture as language “needs an extra degree 
or particularity, or a principle of closure, of exclusion” (99) for establishing a connection 


between the language, the people, and the territory. 


'° Lisa Mitchell (2009) has shown in her work on the Andhra movement how the construction of literary 
histories was important for the language politics in Andhra. Similarly, Udaya Kumar looks at the first 
literary history in Malayalam, compiled by P Govinda Pillai who was a retired employee of the Travancore 
government at the time of writing his book. Govinda Pillai’s construction of the literary history of 
Malayalam, Malayala Bhasha Charitram, the first of its kind in Malayalam, was an early attempt to infuse 
pride in the Malayalam language in its speakers. Talking of Govinda Pillai’s literary history, Udaya Kumar 
argues that the three motives that Govinda Pillai had in constructing a literary history were a) to emphasize 
the cultivated status of the Malayalam language; b) to assist the standardization of the language; and c) to 
pay homage to a lineage of poets who cultivated Malayalam literature. Udaya Kumar argues that “Govinda 
Pilla’s scheme seems to suggest that in order to acquire refinement and self-confidence in the present, the 
speakers of a language need, not only principles and tools of usage but also a venerable and intelligible past 
in relation to which they could define themselves” (Kumar 2010). 
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The Left’s attempt to democratize the Malayalam language through the 
incorporation of the folk and subaltern elements should be seen in the context of the need 
to construct a fictive ethnicity. I argue that the love of language that speakers of 
Malayalam express towards Malayalam is not one based on devotion as is the case with 
Tamil, Telugu or Kannada which has language goddesses such as Tamilttayi, Telugu 
Talli, and Kannada Bhuvaneswari. The secularization and democratization of the 
Malayalam language in the early twentieth century have resulted in Malayalam being 
seen as the language of all the people of Kerala. This linguistic homogeneity has no doubt 
played a key part in the construction of the fictive ethnicity called the Malayali. In the 
third chapter of this dissertation I will come back to a discussion on how this fictive 


ethnicity was supplemented by the idea of egalitarian developmentalism. 


The Cinematic Popular and the “Integration” of a United Kerala 


In this section let us briefly look at the role that early Malayalam cinema played in 
the cultural “integration” of the region called Kerala. In the context of the demand for a 
United Kerala during the 1940s and its eventual materialization in 1956, cinema had to 
play the important role of strengthening the fictive ethnicity. The linguistic reorganization 
of states accelerated the evolution of a linguistically defined film markets and the regional 
cinemas had the task of defining themselves in relation to the cinemas of neighbouring 
states. For Malayalam cinema, thus, projecting itself as different from Tamil cinema 


which is thought of as characterized by excesses, was an important task. 


Patricia Swart, in her study of Malayalam cinema, Politics, Gender, Spectators: 
An Ethnographic Exploration of the Malayalam Cinema of Kerala argues that cinema has 
played an important part in imagining a unified linguistic and cultural identity for the 


Malayalis. She argues that the Malayalam language served as the actual basis for the 
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formation of the state of Kerala in 1956 and its promotion as a tool of unity was primarily 


associated with the Left. She argues that 


the Malayalam language was seen as a necessary component of the modern Kerala 
citizen and cinema was uniquely situated to provide the kind of unified linguistic 
and cultural identity that Malayalis seemed to crave. At the same time, Malayalam 
cinema continued to promote an ideology of inclusiveness by highlighting 
regional accents, slang and usage as well as employing communal cultural idioms 


in its narratives and musical compositions (Swart 2011: 126). 


C.S. Venkiteswaran has argued that in the Kerala of the 1950’s, when the movement for a 
separate Kerala state was at its height, cinema, quite like the theatre movement, “was 
creating a space where caste and class and other erstwhile identities were irrelevant” 
(Venkiteswaran 2013:71). In a similar vein, while discussing Neelakkuyil (1954), a film 
produced two years before the formation of Kerala, Jenson Joseph argues that the 
prominence given by the narrative of the film to the Muslim character Moithu indicates 
the film’s attempt to appeal to the audience from Malabar, a region that was considered 
not only as culturally distant, and “backward” in the development index compared to the 
other two princely states, but also as a region where the Communist Party had a decisive 


influence. 


The early Malayalam cinema had the task of defining itself in relation to the 
Indian nation and Kerala’s neighbouring state, Madras where a strong Dravidian 
movement sought to create a Dravidian identity for all the people of South India on the 


basis of Dravidian ethnicity. While the Indian freedom struggle was conspicuous for its 


4] 


absence in early Malayalam cinema, neither was there anything like the DMK film'! in 
Malayalam cinema. As we have observed before, it was the creation of a modern citizen 
through the cinematic address that early Malayalam cinema sought to achieve as a 
pedagogic function. Patricia Swart has further argued that “the combination of radical 
political action and an indigenous cinema was a powerful tool in the creation” of a 
modern citizen in Kerala. She also argued that “it was Kerala’s Communist movement 
and its attendant Marxist ideology that often took center stage in the construction of this 


citizen-subject in the early decades of Malayalam cinema” (Swart 2011: 125). 


The film Neelakkuyil attains significance here. It was the first Malayalam film in 
which people from various parts and sections of Kerala participated, both on screen and 
off screen. The film was praised for its “Keralaness” and the portrayal of nativity. Paul 
Willemen and Ashish Rajadhyaksha credit Neelakkuyil for inaugurating “for the first time 
a culturally valid and economically successful indigenous melodrama in Kerala” 
(Willemen and Rajadhyaksha 1998:338). This model of melodrama, that Neelakkuyil 
pioneered, continued to inform Malayalam cinema at least till the 1970s. According to 
Ratheesh Radhakrishnan, Neelakkuyil “attempted to imagine a new geography for Kerala 
that was not the sum total of Thiruvithamkoor and Malabar, and was symbolically held 
together by Sathyan’s stardom, even though earlier formations continue to haunt it” 
(Radhakrishnan 2013:138). Sathyan’s stardom emanated from the progressive roles that 
he acted. This aspect of Sathyan’s stardom throws light on the Left’s constitutive role in 


the domain of popular. 


'' T use the term DMK film here to denote the use of film as a tool of political communication. 
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Regional New Cinemas and Politics 


Let us now turn our attention to the industrial and aesthetic changes that were 
taking place in the Malayalam film industry in the 1970s. The changes that were 
happening in the Kerala society, as well as the politics at the national level, had a bearing 
on the shifts in Malayalam industry. By the 1970s, the Kerala society was undergoing 
major social and economic changes. The term “Kerala Model of Development” emerged 
in the 1970s to denote the unique nature of social development in Kerala. Following land 
reforms and the abolition of Marumakkathayam, the phenomenon of large scale migration 
to the Gulf countries started. While the Gulf remained as a location of the “other” against 
which the cultural identity of the Malayali was defined, as Ratheesh Radhakrishnan 
(2009) argues, the film industry underwent major changes as a result of the Gulf boom. 
The inflow of money from the Gulf to Malayalam film industry led to an increase in the 


number of films produced. 


It was around this time that the New Cinema Movement took root in Kerala. 
While it was mostly with the patronage of the Film Finance Corporation, set up by the 
Central government that New Cinema Movement in other parts of India took off, in 
Kerala the movement was made possible with the help of film collectives as well as the 
patronage of propertied individuals. K. Ravindran Nair, popularly known as General 
Pictures Ravi, for instance, produced five of G. Aravindan’s films and four of Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan’s films. These directors are considered as the leading figures of the New 
Cinema Movement in Kerala as well as in India. However, the Regional New Cinema 
engaged with questions of region more specifically. Ashish Rajadhyaksha writes about 


the role of the new cinema of the 1970s: 
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One must in passing, nevertheless, point out the essentially political role that 
should now be obvious in even art movements self-consciously restricting 
themselves to the cultural: the Malayalam “art” cinema, the Kannada new wave, 
and their role in legitimising a larger political regionalism (Rajadhyaksha 


1983:14). 


It may be noted here that it is with the arrival of a New Cinema Movement that a 
vigorous investment in realism started. Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s Swayamvaram (1972) is 
credited with inaugurating a realist aesthetic in Malayalam cinema. We will discuss this 
question in more detail when we discuss Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film Mukhamukham in 
the fourth chapter. John Abraham, another leading figure of the New Cinema Movement, 
also mounted a critique on the melodramatic practices prevalent in Malayalam cinema. In 
the fifth chapter, we will look more closely at John Abraham’s critique of the commercial 


Malayalam cinema and his film’s engagement with the question of the region. 


Kerala also gave another dimension to the relationship between cinema and 
regional identity by intervening in the production aspects of the film industry. Ashish 
Rajadhyaksha writes about how state intervention in Kerala gave a sub-national cinematic 


identity to Malayalam cinema: 


In 1967, the regional state of Kerala gave a new direction to the role of the cinema 
in national formation: the industrial-nationalist route. Home to the relatively small 
Malayalam (this being the state language) film industry, Kerala had a few small 


studios but relied primarily on production infrastructure in Madras. 


What Kerala did was to give its local industry a sub-national cinematic identity 


that was closer to the tradition of national cinemas, as originally defined in 
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Europe: of a combination of state subsidy for local productions, the creation of 
infrastructure, and local protection from other film industries. The Kerala State 
Film Development Corporation (KSFDC) was in 1975 upgraded to a Public 
Sector Undertaking, with the explicitly nationalist objectives of ‘facilitating the 
production and promotion of Malayalam cinema’ as against film production that 
was ‘virtually monopolised by a few studios in and around Madras’ (quoting from 
its website). By 1978, as many as 86 of the 126 films made in Malayalam were 


made entirely within the state (Rajadhyaksha 2016:77). 


It was with the new cinema movement that the film industry was finally relocated to 
Kerala. Many of the films that are considered as part of new Malayalam cinema of the 
1970s sought to investigate the various aspects of the regional identity. In our discussion 
of Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film Mukhamukham in the fifth chapter we will come back to 


some of these questions. 
Structure of the Dissertation 


In this “Introduction” chapter titled “The Left and the Construction of the 
National-Popular in Kerala” I have discussed the key concepts that the dissertation makes 
use of in its exploration of the Left’s role in the production of a modern subjectivity in 
Kerala. Drawing on Antonio Gramsci’s concept of national-popular, I have offered a 
detailed discussion of the Left’s constitutive role in the construction of a national-popular 
in Kerala, which transcended the traditional identities and produced a modern Malayali 
identity. Etienne Balibar’s concept of fictive ethnicity is also employed in order to 
examine the Left’s construction of a people for the Malayali nation. This chapter also 


explored the Left’s engagement with the medium of cinema and how this helped in the 
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construction of a cinematic popular that facilitated the construction of the citizen-subjects 


of the Malayali nation. 


The second chapter of the dissertation titled “Slow Track Left: The Long History 
of the Left in Kerala” offers a theoretically informed historical account of Kerala from the 
1930s to the 1980s. The mobilizations around the Malayalam language and their role in 
the construction of a unified language which served as the basis for the Aikya Kerala 
movement are discussed in detail. The chapter offers a brief discussion of the Aikya 
Kerala movement with a focus on the Left’s leading role in it and elaborates how the 
movement consolidated the Left’s national-popular project in which the democratic 
aspirations of people were channelized to an imagination of a modern, egalitarian Kerala. 
The chapter also pays attention to the historical conjuncture at which the Communist 
movement gained momentum in Kerala. The social reform movements, modernization of 
the Nair community, the desire for developmental modernity among various 
communities, the abolition of matriliny, land reform and the changes in social relations it 
engendered, etc. have been discussed in this context. In the later parts of the chapter, I 
also discuss the social changes happening around the 1970s and their implications for 
cultural production in the state. The migration to Gulf is discussed in this context. The 
chapter also discusses the post-Emergency period in Kerala and how it brought questions 
of civil liberties to the fore. Through a telling of the history of Kerala, the chapter tells the 
long history of the Left in Kerala. The various strands of Left-wing politics in Kerala and 
its transformation are discussed in the chapter as this discussion leads us to the next 


chapters where I look at these questions through an analysis of three representative films. 


The third chapter titled ““Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi: New Horizons for a 


Left Developmental Aesthetic in Kerala” explores the Left’s construction of a people who 
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subsist in the Left’s imagination of a Malayali nation of secular, rational citizen-subjects. 
The chapter explores how Malayalam cinema in the 1950s and 1960s played a significant 
role in the crystallization of the Malayali identity. The Left-affiliated artists’ engagement 
with a modern technological-cultural medium like cinema in their construction of a 
people is examined in this chapter. Through an analysis of the film, I elaborate how 
Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi shows the Left’s bifocal vision with respect to questions 
of region and nation; and the Left’s ambivalence towards the question of development. 
This chapter also explores whether Communism itself was a melodramatic experience in 
a society where social existence itself may be seen as melodramatic. This chapter also 
briefly looks at the stardom of Sathyan, the hero of the film under analysis, and how it is 
constructed through the progressive roles he played. I argue how Sathyan’s stardom 
made him a representative of the region and how this conversely makes the Communists 
the representatives of the region. Overall, the construction of the revolutionary/hero as 


well as the construction of a people is the central focus of this chapter. 


The fourth chapter titled “Mukhamukham: Face to Face with the Communist Real 
in Kerala” is organized around Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film Mukhamukham and the 
debates that the film engendered about the legacy of Communism in Kerala. Released in 
1984, amidst the campaign for the parliament election, the film was perceived as a 
critique of the degeneration of the Left in Kerala. However, the film invited strong 
criticism from Left sympathizers in Kerala and the Communist Party reportedly even tried 
to get the film banned from theatres. The chapter revisits the cultural and political debates 
the film engendered, and treats them as an archive of the passions mobilized in the debate 
on the legacy and the failure of the Communist project in Kerala. The chapter begins by 
situating the critique of the film in continuation with the various critiques of the Left 


movement that had emerged by the 1980s. After giving a brief overview of the various 
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positions that the critics took towards the film, and Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s own 
response to the criticisms, the chapter identifies certain questions such as the film’s 
portrayal of the history of the Communist movement in Kerala, the portrayal of the 
revolutionary in the film, and the question of cinematic realism. Through a close reading 
of the film, this chapter addresses the above-mentioned questions. The chapter also looks 
at the film as a biography of the Communist movement; Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s position 
as an outsider; and the question of the Communists as the representatives of the region. 
This chapter treats Mukhamukham, while marked by liberal prejudices, as offering an 
important critique of certain notions prevalent in the Left project in Kerala. The chapter 
explores how Mukhamukham may be seen as a critique of the melodramatic 
representations of the Communist project in Kerala. Through certain narrative strategies 
which have much in common with the narrative strategies of Swayamvaram, his first 
feature film, where the “real” is contrasted with the “fantasy” through intercuts, Adoor 
attempts a critique of the melodramatic construction of the Communist hero. The public 
“image” of the flawless, ascetic Communist revolutionary is contrasted with what Adoor 
perceives as the “real”. It is by a division of the narrative into two parts, where one part 
presents the subjective narratives around the Communist hero and the second part 
unravels the “real” through the objective narrative of the directorial voice that Adoor 
attempts his critique of the Communist hero. This chapter also dwells upon the question 
whether the opposition to Adoor Gopalakrishnan was partly because of his lack of 
investment in Communism, thus making him not “authorized” to write the biography of 
Communism in Kerala. The film’s critique of the political melodramas of the 1960s, often 
associated with figures like Thoppil Bhasi, P Bhaskaran, and Ramu Kariat is also 
explored in this chapter. The chapter examines how Adoor Gopalakrishnan deploys 


cinematic realism in this film in order to take the “ideal” as the object of material 
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analysis. The chapter shows how the film takes up for analysis the ideas that the people 


have about the revolutionary figure Sreedharan and the Communist ideal itself. 


The fifth chapter titled “The Production of Collectives and Politics of Future: 
Amma Ariyan and Radical Left Politics in Kerala” treats John Abraham’s film Amma 
Ariyan and the Odessa Collective that produced and distributed the film as part of a 
model of a new Left politics at a time when the mainstream Left parties were critiqued for 
their “failure”. Beginning with an overview of various attempts from the Left to intervene 
in the production and distribution of films, the chapter examines the uniqueness of the 
model of film production and distribution that the Odessa Collective adopted. Set in the 
post-Emergency Kerala, the film performs an excavation of the radical Left politics in 
Kerala in the 1970s and 1980s, evaluating the successes and limitation of the movement. 
Even while offering a critique of the radical Left movement in particular and the Left in 
general, the film departs from the model of critique that Adoor Gopalakrishnan made. 
This chapter argues that the film seeks, in the remnants of the past, redeeming aspects 
which can lead to a new form of politics—one that may be called a plural and radical 
democracy. The chapter argues that, through the mapping of the region that the film 
carries out, an exploration of the various “worlds” that constitute the “unbound” region, 
which goes beyond the geographical boundaries, is undertaken. A different conception of 
belongingness is attempted through an exploration of the “non-national” resources that 
constitute the subjectivity of the people of the region. By excavating Kerala’s 
cosmopolitanism and mapping the region’s radical pasts, the film also offers the 
possibility for a re-thinking of Left politics in Kerala. The chapter argues that the film 
proposes a model of Left politics where various social movements and democratic 


demands can be integrated into a Left politics in a “chain of equivalence”. 
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Chapter five is followed by a “Conclusion” chapter titled “Communist Desire and 
the World of the Malayali” where I propose a new way of looking at the Left’s 
engagement with culture where the focus is not so much on Left’s engagement with the 
production aspects of cultural production in Kerala, but on facilitating the “conditions of 
reception” which led to the dominance of a Left sensibility in the state. In this chapter, I 
also explore what I perceive as the renewed interest that the political Left in Kerala shows 
towards the field of culture. The Left’s attempts at the reconstruction of “Left Public 
Spheres” at a time when the Bharatiya Janata Party, through its active intervention in the 
field of culture, attempts to alter the consciousness of people and in whose project culture 
and religion become co-terminus are explored. The chapter also explores, through a brief 
overview of the emergence of a new set of “red films” and Left-leaning film makers in 
Malayalam film industry, how the domain of popular registers questions related to 


gender, caste, etc. which the political Left has often failed to adequately theorize. 


CHAPTER II 


Slow Track Left: The Long History of the Left in Kerala 


In the previous chapter, we discussed the Left’s construction of a national-popular 
collective will in Kerala through an active engagement in the field of culture. We 
explored how the Left has played a constitutive role in the construction of the “popular” 
domain; and the Left’s attempt to produce a “people”. Concepts such as national-popular 
will, hegemony, and fictive ethnicity that are central to the dissertation’s exploration of 
the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala since mid-twentieth century have been 
discussed in detail in the previous chapter. This chapter aims to provide a theoretically 
informed critical account of the political and cultural history of modern Kerala with a 
focus on the Left movement in Kerala. The first section of the chapter will discuss the 
mobilizations around the linguistic identity of the Malayalam speakers, which, I argue, 
were central to the construction of a “fictive ethnicity” called the Malayali, as suggested 
in the previous chapter. The new impetus acquired by the Aikya Kerala movement, when 
the Left took up the cause of a United Kerala state, occurred primarily because linguistic 
identity was directed towards the rising popular aspirations for the democratization of 
society. The idea of creating a “Malayalam” homeland as a modern egalitarian space 
drove the Left’s construction of a Malayali national-popular in Kerala. Beginning with a 
brief discussion of the Left’s interventions in the field of culture since the 1930s and the 
role of progressive literature and theatre in offering a vision of a modern Kerala, the first 
section of this chapter will explore how the Communist project ended up getting 
“bureaucratized” as it settled into the process and protocols of parliamentary democracy, 
and how this led to it becoming more of a tool of governance, mediating between the 
partially decolonized state and the people, rather than the driving force of radical political 


transformation it had been during the 1950s. 
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The second section of the chapter will offer a brief discussion of the socio- 
political conditions of the 1970s when the so-called “Kerala Model” first came to 
attention even as many fractures within the Kerala society/polity as well as within the 
Communist project in Kerala visibly deepened. The social restructuring engendered by 
the abolition of matriliny and the Land Reform Act of 1970 resulted in crucial shifts in 
the economic sphere. The Land Reform Act abolished landlordism in Kerala’, and the 
land redistribution that followed has had wider implications in the Kerala society. The 
land reform and the changes in ownership pattern among the Nairs, as a result of the 
abolition of Marumakkathayam through the Joint Family System (Abolition) Act 1975, 
resulted in an increased mobility of various social classes. In the mid-1970s, mass 
migration to the Gulf countries also started. A direct off-shoot of this was the anxiety over 
the “corrupting influence of the gulf” in cultural productions in the state. These social 
changes have influenced the cultural production, especially of cinema’, in the state. The 
third section of the chapter will look at the post-emergency period in Kerala, which at one 
level showed the limits of parliamentary realpolitik but at the same time showed the 
potential of social democracy. The instances of state brutality during the emergency and 
the protests against them alerted people to the need for a politics of civil liberties. This 
was also a period that witnessed the rise of various strands of democratic struggles around 
questions of gender, caste, and environment in particular. It may be argued that it was the 
elements of radical democracy inherent in the earlier Left project in Kerala, but rethought 


in the context of the crises of the 1970s, that facilitated such movements. An 


' Donald J. Herring identifies three key aspects of the land reform act as: “the abolition of the landlord- 
tenant social organisation of production, the establishment of a relatively low ceilings on holdings to allow 
redistribution of land to the landless, and special measures to provide house and garden sites for a section of 
the largest and most disadvantaged agrarian class, the field labourers” (Herring 1980: A-59). 

* See Radhakrishnan, Ratheesh. 2009. “The Gulf in the imagination: Migration, Malayalam cinema and 
regional identity”. Contributions to Indian Sociology 43.2, pp. 217-45 for a study of the relationship 
between the migration to the Gulf and Malayalam cinema both in terms of economic and narrative aspects. 
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understanding of this period is essential for understanding the realignments within the 


field of Left politics in the state after the 1990s. 


Introduction 


Conflicts over national identity—whether Indian identity should be the first order 
identity or the second order identity, with linguistic national(ity) identity as the primary 
identity—has determined political life in post-independence India. While it seems, in 
retrospect, that the anti-colonial Indian national movement was able to handle cultural 
questions without the help of a state, the nation-state in the post-independence period has 
been “abjectly ineffective in regulating, let alone solving cultural questions” despite being 
“powerful in technical and material terms” (Kaviraj 2010: 155). Kaviraj notes that much 
of the contemporary Indian politics “revolves around how nationalism decides to deal 
with them [linguistic nationalities]—to attack and destroy them as competing attractions 
or to give them a place” within the internal structure of the Indian nation (Kaviraj, 2010: 
149). As Kaviraj has rightly pointed out, both the identities—the Indian identity and the 
regional identities—are modern and both emerged in relation to colonialism. The British 
colonial period witnessed the emergence of print capitalism and the standardization of 
languages. Colonial administrators, Christian missionaries, and the regional elites played 
critical roles in the modernization of the Indian languages. The attempt to think of India 
as a nation rather than a federation of multiple nationalities led to deep cultural and 
political conflicts before and after the Independence. The “language question” and its 
implications for democracy were central to this conflict. During the Constituent Assembly 
debates, many had argued for the adoption of one national language, since the models of 
European nationalism suggested that a modern nation-state required a single national 
language for cohesion and coherence. In retrospect, it appears that the Nehru 


government’s pragmatic approach, necessitated by popular passions, of retaining English 
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as an official language and not adopting a national language, has held the nation together. 
However, with the rise of Hindutva in the past few decades, with attempts to revive the 
Hindi-Hindu-Hindustani logic during the anti-colonial national movement, the question 
of national language has again become a contentious issue. There have been renewed 
resistances from non-Hindi speaking regions against the central government’s covert 


attempts to impose Hindi.’ 


While the Indian National Congress had in principle agreed to the formation of 
linguistic provinces, in the immediate aftermath of Independence, the organic link 
between language and political identity/assertion was sought to be sundered. The fear of 
the development of independent nationalities along linguistic identities* haunted the post- 
colonial nation-state acquired from the British through what has been described as a 
“passive revolution”. The formation of linguistic provinces had earlier been seen as a 
necessary tool for the deepening of freedom and democracy by the leaders of the Indian 
national movement. However, this was ignored when independence became imminent. 
Access to the political language is a key to political existence and to the exercise of 
citizenship. As Kwame Anthony Appiah points out, “the exercise of citizenship requires 
the capacity to participate in the public discussion of the polity, and so there needs to be a 
language that is one of the instruments of citizenship. We can call this political language” 
(Appiah 2005:101). While the “language question” in India in the 1940s centred on the 
question of whether Hindi or English should be the national language, the modern 


regional languages were ignored. Sudipta Kaviraj (2010) has pointed out how India’s 


> http://www.news18.com/news/india/non-hindi-states-come-together-to-protest-against-hindi-imposition- 


1461931.html 

* B.R. Ambedkar who was in favour of smaller states, in order to prevent the imbalance between the north 
and the south was also wary of the development of independent nationalities. In his Thoughts on Linguistic 
States, Ambedkar writes: “A linguistic State with its regional language as its official language may easily 
develop into an independent nationality. The road between an independent nationality and an independent 
State is very narrow. If this happens, India will cease to be Modern India we have and will become the 
medieval India consisting of a variety of States indulging in rivalry and warfare” (Ambedkar 1979) 
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language (dis)order has prevented the vernacular leaders from occupying leading 
positions in national politics and how this led to the dominance of an Anglophone 
bilingual class. What this meant for the speakers of modern regional languages is that 
their languages were, in a sense, relegated to a minority position and English and Hindi 
emerged as political languages. In this context, one may see the language movements in 
the post-independence period as assertions of political aspirations rather than disruptive 


or chauvinistic movements that they are perceived to be. 


The Centre’s reluctance to carve out linguistic provinces was met with strong 
reactions in the form of mass movements from various linguistic nationalities with the 
regional elite playing a key role in such mobilization in the initial phase and growing as 
popular movements later. The case of language movements in Andhra, Kerala, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, etc. are examples of this. The Commissions such as the S.K. Dhar 
Commission of 1948>: the JVP Committee of 1949 consisting of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhai Patel, and Pattabhi Sitaramayya’; the States Reorganization Commission of 
1953,’ that were set up by the government and the Congress did not favour the formation 
of new states solely on the basis of language. In their approach, language was seen as 
playing only an instrumental part. Thus, even when the government ceded to the demand 


for the formation of linguistic states, it was “granted as appeasement rather than as a 


° The Dhar commission report rejected the demands for reorganization of states based on language. The 
commission recommended the formation of states based on the following criteria: a) the Commission, later 
on, rejected the linguistic basis of reorganization of States and recommended the reorganization of States on 
the basis of following criteria :a) geographical contiguity; b) financial self-reliance; c) administrative 
viability; d) potential for development. 

° The JVP committee also rejected the proposal for linguistic reorganization of Indian states. The committee 
recommended the formation of new states based on security, unity and economic prosperity of the nation. 

’ The States Reorganization Committee recommended the formation of new states based on the following 
considerations: a) preservation and strengthening of the unity and security of India; b) linguistic and 
cultural homogeneity; c) financial, economic and administrative considerations; d) successful working of 
the national plan. 
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positive measure of empowerment” (Prasad 2014:93) which defeated the project of 


popular sovereignty. 


The question of language has been central to political existence. “Assurance of 
political existence to all by using the available linguistic commons is a political, 
economic, social and intellectual necessity” (Prasad 2011: 6). The acceptance of linguistic 
nationality principle would have meant the deepening of democracy as everyone would 
potentially have access to the political language. Language had already emerged as a site 
of a national-popular project in various regions such as Tamil Nadu®, Kerala, etc. and it 
was tied to the question of democracy; in societies divided by caste, class, religion, 
region, gender, etc., language was a foundational category with a potential to transcend 
inscriptive social divisions. I take the cue from Madhava Prasad’s observation that 
“linguistic-national identity is historically the first larger unity that directly posits the 
dialectical transcendence of caste-communal identities” and that while the Indian national 
identity does not unsettle or displace communal identities, linguistic national identities 
“engage the pre-existing identities in dialectical tension from which there is no escape” 


(Prasad 2014:98). 


This debate around the question of linguistic-nationalities is also important for the 
formation of regional identities, and for imagining national, sub-national, international or 
post-national identities—a debate to which we will return in due course by focusing on 
what does “this land” or “nadu’” or “des” or “watan” mean for the people. This will give 
us insights into people’s negotiation and indeed (dis)identification with the national 


identities. Before we go into that, let us examine in greater detail the question of language 


* See Pandian (1996) for a discussion of the national-popular conception of Tamil in the Dravidian 
movement. 
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and identity in Kerala: in particular how it played a crucial part in the construction of a 


national-popular will, and how the Left played a central role in it. 
Language and Identity: The Emergence of a Linguistic Subjectivity 


In the previous chapter, we have discussed how the “unification” of Kerala was 
presented as a teleological narrative, resonating with a nationalist structure of feeling, in 
which the unification is presented as the destiny of the project of national formation 
stretching over centuries. We have also seen, via a discussion of Etienne Balibar’s 
writings, how the creation of a fictive ethnicity and the production of people are central to 
the emergence of any nation-form. We have also noted that the consolidation of a 
linguistic identity plays a major role in the construction of a people who are subjectively 
identified with the nation. Keeping these in mind, let us now examine the emergence of 
the linguistic identity called the Malayali which was embraced by the people of Kerala 
despite the divisions based on religion, caste, class, region, etc. The attempt here is to 
show how the Malayalam language became a site of articulation for a modernizing 
national-popular project which, by mid-twentieth century reached a mature shape through 


the Aikya Kerala movement. 


The emergence of a consciousness of a modern linguistic identity in the regions 
that constitute present-day Kerala can be traced back to the late 19" and early 20" 
centuries. Interestingly, it was around the same time that various communities in Kerala 
were mobilizing themselves politically through Malayali Memorial (1891), Ezhava 
Memorial (1896), the formation of the NSS, SNDP, etc. The link between the emergence 
of linguistic identity and caste/community identity calls for a detailed discussion; 
especially in the light of our discussion above that linguistic-nationality has the potential 


to transcend other identities. As G. Arunima (2013) points out, a Malayali identity based 
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on linguistic consciousness emerged in Kerala despite (or because of) the co-existence of 
diverse religious groups in Kerala. Kerala had historically been connected to the wider 
world through well-established trade networks which resulted in a cultural mix of various 
communities such as the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and Jews for hundreds of years. As 
a result, the Malayalam language was enriched over the centuries with words from 
various languages becoming integral part of it. Kerala’s social composition, with a strong 
presence of the Muslim and Christian communities who constitute almost half of the 
state’s population, has made it an interesting case of exceptionalism: it is said to have a 
non-antagonistic form of communalism as a result of “the presence of a communist 
movement and the strength of class politics” (Mannathukkaren 2017:223). The non- 
antagonistic, competitive community-based politics characterized the early twentieth 
century politics in the regions that constitute present day Kerala, which has led to the 
secularization of politics in the state in which traditional loyalties like religion and caste 


were used as instruments to raise modern, secular demands (Mathew 1989: x). 


By the twentieth century, the term “Malayali” came to designate all those who 
speak Malayalam, transcending community and caste differences. Although the term was 
initially used to refer to a person belonging to the Nair community”, during the 20" 
century it became the collective identity of the Malayalam-speaking people, thus creating 
a link between the language and the people. It is more important, given the fact that the 
ancestors of many of these groups were not “original inhabitants” of the land, that the 
word “Malayalam” was initially used not to designate the language but the territory, as is 
evident from the title of the book Pracheena Malayalam (Ancient Malayalam) by 
Chattambi Swamikal which examines—and refutes—the claim that Kerala was “gifted” 
to the Brahmins. The production of a modern Malayali identity, with Malayalam as the 


°The term “Malayali” was a Tamil usage for “Nayar” in 1872, according to Herman Gundert’s Malayalam- 
English Dictionary. 
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locus of linguistic identification, has a close relationship to caste and community-based 
movements in the early twentieth century. These movements often cut across the 
territorial divisions such as Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar, and forged new unities 


between different castes and communities. 


In the book Language and Nationality Politics in India (1973), one of the earliest 
academic studies on the question of language and politics in India, Prakash Karat looks at 
the inter-connectedness between language and caste and notes that the limitations of 
heightened caste consciousness was transcended through the ideal of linguistic 
nationality, which in turn led to and strengthened a class-based democratic politics in 
Kerala. Drawing on E.M.S. Namboodiripad’s book The National Question in Kerala 
(1952), Karat argues that the unification of India under the British rule, in reality, checked 
the emergence of distinct nationalities in India and complicated the nationality formation 
process. During the Nineteenth century, the continuing evolution of regional languages 
resulted in heightened linguistic consciousness. Initially, language and caste boundaries 
coincided to a great extent. The linguistic identity and the fight for linguistic states often 
tended to cut across caste loyalties. In Andhra Pradesh, for instance, “Telugu Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins participated in the Andhra movement” (Karat 1973:17). The fear of 
domination by another linguistic group or the development of a strong nationality 
consciousness cut across caste barriers. Prerna Singh observes how the subnational 
identity called the Malayali allowed the Nairs, Syrian Christians and the Ezhavas, who 
were emerging as powerful communities, “to come together as native Malayalis in clear 
opposition to the ‘foreign’ non-Malayali Brahmans” (Singh 2015: 534). She also points 


out that: 


It is important to note that the Nair, Syrian Christian, and Izhava [Ezhava] elite 


did not give up their caste or religious identities; they continued to look at their 
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caste brethren and coreligionists as natural allies but they calculated (correctly) 
that adopting a shared, linguistic identity and mounting a single, united Malayali 
challenge was likely to be a more effective strategy in their competition with a 
common, powerful enemy rather than each group acting on its own (Singh 


2015:534). 


Prakash Karat sees caste politics as “a necessary prelude to a further broadening 
towards nationality loyalties, which might manifest itself in the search for linguistic 
identity”. According to him, Kerala provides an exemplary instance of this. He writes that 
“caste-consciousness was very pronounced in the Malayalam speaking areas which led to 
caste-organizations like the S.N.D.P. (Sree Narayana Dharma Paripalana) and the N.S.S. 
(Nair Service Society) participating in politics and social reform”. These organizations 
represented the Ezhavas and the Nairs respectively, both powerful non-Brahmin castes in 
Kerala in terms of numerical strength. The first Malayalam novelist O. Chandu Menon 
was from the Nair caste while the pioneer of modern lyric poetry in Malayalam language, 
Kumaran Asan was an Ezhava leader. With the rise in caste-consciousness, we notice the 
simultaneous growth of Malayalam language. According to Karat, these relatively early 
developments in Kerala gave it “a vigorous movement for a separate Malayalam-speaking 


state and a politics based on ideology” (Karat 1973:22). 


Karat also makes the argument that “because of the intense caste-activity and anti- 
caste movements against the pre-capitalist system, followed by a vigorous struggle for a 
Malayalam-speaking state”, caste considerations became irrelevant in the decisive stage 
in Kerala politics in the 1960s (Karat 1973:23). The above-mentioned struggles are what 
gave Kerala a democratic polity, according to Karat. He sees the historical development 
of regional nationalities as “the basic process on which British rule has been impressed 


for a certain period and the product is a modification of some aspects of the basic process 
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of nationality development”. Karat sees the linguistic movements as tied to the increasing 


democratization and rise of the lower castes in politics (23). 


G. Arunima traces two processes in the history of identity formation in medieval 
Kerala: “the reconfiguration of older religious identities in new ways”, and “the evolution 
of an identity—Malayali—with linguistic and regional dimensions” which, she argues, 
“would have derived from participation in other areas of social experience, like the 
economy (namely the agrarian or trading system) and the political milieu (the sphere of 
interaction of courts or the military)” (Arunima 2006a:38). Arunima argues that these are 
not mutually exclusive processes. “The refiguring of religious identities of all the groups 
is not inimical to the creation of an identity that will eventually incorporate these groups 
within a broader framework of being ‘Malayali’” (38). She argues that despite the 
reconfiguration of religious identities, with well-defined boundaries, the possibility of the 


creation of a “wider, more inclusive, ethnic identity” was not foreclosed. 


The identity of a Malayali as one who lives in Kerala wherever one’s ancestor 
came from and speaks Malayalam is something, though yet unnamed, that seems 
to be unconsciously developing, through the medieval period. It seems to develop 
more in an experiential sense and finds place within the collective memory of 
different social groups in Kerala by the 1900 or so, when the idea of Malayali is 
one that is very clearly tied to language and place, cutting across boundaries of 
caste and community. What appears to me, at least at the moment, is that these are 
not structured as oppositional categories (Mappila or Malayali; Nayar or 
Malayali). Nor does it appear that any group has a greater claim on this identity 
even though the idea of a ‘settler’ population remains strong in some of the early 


twentieth-century Mappila writing (Arunima 2006a:54). 
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She identifies two broad, yet different kinds of phenomena emerging: the 
presence of different language speaking groups on the Malabar coast and the formation of 
linguistic communities; and the spoken Malayalam ‘tongue’ becoming the written 
language, thereby changing the relationship between language and ethnicity, and 
community formation. According to Arunima, the notion that a single language marks the 
linguistic identity of a region takes away the multiplicity of languages in use and the 
multiple social uses of the same languages. She cites the examples of how the Jewish 
community developed their own variant of Malayalam and how the Mappila Muslims 
evolved a creolized Malayalam with substantial Arabic component. She also discusses the 
creation of a written language by Muslims. This was Arabi-Malayalam, where Malayalam 
was transliterated into Arabic. The Syrian Christians also created a similar language like 


Syriac-Malayalam. 


Thus, by the nineteenth century there emerged so many Malayalams spread across 
and within communities. But by the early Twentieth century, a sharper distinction 
between a religious language and a “modern” spoken language emerged, and standardized 
Malayalam became the “modern” basis for a linguistic identity. Arunima argues that the 
Malayalam that emerged thereafter has been shorn of the rich cultural texture and has 
become standardized across communities. It is this standardization that is the proof for the 


“coming of age” of the Malayali. 


In another related article titled “Imagining Communities Differently”, Arunima 
looks at the emergence of a print culture and public sphere and how they are related to 


questions of language, territory, and identity. She argues that: 


the complex debate on Malayalam language in the decade of the 1890s in the 


Bhashaposhini and Vidyavinodini (and newspapers like the Manorama) displayed 
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at once the creation of a linguistically-based identity, which was constantly being 
qualified by competing identities based on communities of kinship, caste or faith 


(Arunima 2006b:73). 


Noting that “Malayalam, which at least some had characterized as community 
wealth or “samudaya swathu”, was certainly, through the help of a print culture and 
education system, becoming one of the sources of a modern identity” (Arunima 2006b: 
73), she reiterates her point that religious consciousness and the nascent linguistic identity 
were not inimical to each other. She states that in Kerala, unlike in Punjab or in the Urdu 
and Hindi-speaking regions of the United Provinces, community differences on the basis 
of religious origin was not mapped on to a modern linguistic identity. Yet this identity 
was not one that was based on homogenization—the rifts regarding the linguistic origin 
of Malayalam (Tamil or Sanskrit) or the modern evolutionary process (missionary 
influence) suggested that community identities, whether they be ones based on religion or 
caste, would endure despite the modernization and standardization of the language 


(Arunima 2006b:73). 


According to Arunima, it was the emergence of a print culture that facilitated the 
co-existence of communitarian identities and the linguistic identity as a Malayali. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, a “print culture” emerged in Kerala “which accommodated 
the differing positions and points of view that were now available within the public 
domain” (Arunima 2006b:74). At the same time, “the standardization of language did not 
imply either a total erasure of older literary, cultural practices, or a simple 
homogenization of an ethnic identity centered on language (Malayali)” (74). The 
emergence of print culture and the public sphere in colonial Kerala enabled “the 
possibility of co-existing and intersecting communities; based on language, kinship or 


faith or caste origin” (74). It may be argued that it also prepared the ground for the 
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deepening of the “Malayali” national subjectivity when the Communist politics sought to 
transcend the limitations of the communitarian politics through the mass mobilizations for 


anew “united Kerala”. 
The Aikya Kerala Movement 


In the last section, we discussed how mobilizations around the Malayalam 
language led to the emergence of the consciousness of a Malayali identity. Several 
scholars have noted that in Kerala, parochial linguistic nationalism was not as strong as in 
the other south Indian states. Jenson Joseph, for instance, has argued that the discourse of 
rationality took the place of linguistic nationalism in Kerala (Joseph 2012). While it is 
true that the discourses of rationality, development, etc. have been cementing factors for 
the emergent Malayali nationalism, we cannot deny the central role that language has 
played in the formation of a national-popular. The question of language, which is an 
inseparable component of nationalism everywhere, was central to the construction of the 


fictive ethnicity. 


Let us now move to a discussion on the Aikya Kerala movement which 
campaigned for the formation of a linguistic state for the Malayalam speaking people. 
The nationalist interpretation of the Aikya Kerala movement, like any nationalist 
narratives, looks at the formation of Kerala as the culmination of the desire of the people 
of Kerala to be “reunited”.'° According to this narrative, it was colonialism that disrupted 
the unity of Kerala, and the need was for the unification of the regions where Malayalam 
is the language predominantly spoken. K.P. Kesava Menon, who was the chairman of 


KPCC’s Aikya Kerala sub-committee formed in 1946, writes: 


'° Balibar argues that the history of nations “is always already presented to us in the form of a narrative 
which attributes to these entities the continuity of a subject. The formation of the nation thus appears as the 
fulfilment of a ‘project’ stretching over centuries, in which there are different stages and moments of 
coming to self-awareness...” (Balibar 1991:86). 
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Ancient Kerala extended from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Western Ghats in 
the east and from Gokharnam in the north to Kanyakumari in the south. It was in 
this picturesque tract of land that the people of Kerala, homogeneous in every 
respect, developed their peculiar genius and culture. Foreign invasions and 
internecine wars brought about changes in its boundaries and placed different 
parts of Kerala under different political administration. In demanding the 
formation of the province therefore, the people of Kerala are only endeavouring to 
bring together under one administration the different units which became 


separated by historical accidents (Menon 1950). 


This imagination of ancient Kerala appears to be derived from mythical stories 
about the origin of Kerala in texts such as Keralolpathi, according to which ancient 
Kerala stretched from Gokharnam to Kanyakumari, which was reclaimed by Parasurama 
from the sea. While the impact that colonialism made on the emergence of nationality 
consciousness has been a topic of much recent scholarship, we do not have any historical 
evidence to suggest that Kerala was ever a single political unit. The historical evidence 
suggests that till 1956, the regions that form the present day Kerala were never under the 
rule of a single dynasty. Once the Chera, Chola and Pandya kingdoms vanished, the 
regions that form Kerala were scattered into various small kingdoms. Rich Freeman 
argues that even though the historians of Kerala have reconstructed a second Chera 
empire (from the ninth to the twelfth centuries) as the predecessor of the present Kerala, 
“there is no literature preserved from this period that significantly marks out a 
linguistically or literarily independent Kerala identity”. He also states that “the notion of a 
single, bounded territory belonging to a politically united people bonded by language and 
a consequent shared sense of identity does not seem clearly articulated before modernity” 


(Freeman 2003: 445). He notes that the notion that Kerala has existed as a single political 
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unit has been “consistently projected back onto the historical record from the vantage 
point of its modern achievement” (443). Thus the claim that the formation of Kerala was 
the realization of the long-cherished dream of the people of Kerala can only be seen as 
retrospective projection. Looking at the new meanings that language acquired towards the 
end of the twentieth century in the self-conception of a group of people may serve us 


better to understand the formation of Kerala’s regional identity. 


It was in the third decade of the Twentieth century that the political movement for 
a separate Aikya (United) Kerala as an administrative unit started gaining momentum. By 
1921, a Kerala Provincial Congress Committee (KPCC) had been formed for Congress 
activities in the princely states of Travancore and Cochin, and the Malabar district of 
Madras presidency, following the passing of a resolution by the Nagpur session of the 
Indian National Congress in 1920 to organize Provincial Congress Committees (PCCs) on 
linguistic basis. The first Kerala Provincial Congress Committee Conference was held at 
Ottappalam in Malabar in 1921 and it was attended by delegates from Travancore, 
Cochin, and Malabar. From May Pat (CGA ha 1928, a political conference was held at 
Payyannur in the present-day Kannur district in the Malabar region, under the auspices of 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. The meeting, which was also the fourth Kerala 
State Conference of the Congress Party, was chaired by Jawaharlal Nehru and it passed a 
resolution requesting the central leadership of Indian National Congress to take steps for 
forming Kerala as a separate province when the Constitution of Independent India was 
framed. A month before that, in April, a State People’s Conference held at Ernakulam in 


Cochin too had passed an Aikya Kerala resolution. 


By 1946-47, the people of Travancore had started rising up against the 
monarchical rule through Iyer Dewans, who were hated and feared due to their high- 


handed and arrogant methods of rule. One way in which the Travancore government 
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chose to defeat this movement was by using the ethnic-linguistic national sentiment of the 
Tamilian people of South Travancore. The anger of the Tamilians of South Travancore 
was diverted against the Malayalis in general, giving rise to slogans such as “Down with 
Malayalis”. This also gave rise to the “Independent Travancore” movement which 
demanded that Travancore should not be integrated to the Indian Union. By using the 
“national” sentiments of the Tamilians, the Travancore government was also trying to 
scuttle the demand for a separate Kerala state as part of the Indian Union. During the 
same period, in the princely state of Cochin, a similar democratic upsurge was witnessed 
with people demanding a “Responsible” (i.e, accountable) government. The Maharajah of 
Cochin came out with a tactical announcement that he was in complete sympathy with the 
people’s demand for Responsible government and that it was his cherished desire to work 
towards merging Cochin in a United Kerala province. Subsequently, a United Kerala 
Committee was formed with the Maharajah of Cochin as the Patron of the movement. 


The Maharajah of Kochi declared his support for the movement in the meeting. He stated: 


Now let me come to the question of Cochin’s relation to the rest of India. This 
Convention has met here for considering ways and means of establishing United 
Kerala. The Travancore Government has said that it does not favour this idea and 
has declared its intention of assuming independence after June, 1948. Its relations 
with Central Government are going to be governed by Treaties. You would like to 
know in these circumstances what Cochin’s attitude is in this respect. I have no 
hesitation to declare that Cochin would continue to remain part of the mother 
country. It is joining the Constituent Assembly at once. No word or act of mine 
shall usher in a day when a Cochinite finds, he has lost the right to call himself an 


Indian (qtd in Thanicken 2006). 
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In 1949, when the integration of states was in its final stage, Travancore was 
merged with Cochin, and the first phase of the Aikya Kerala Movement ended. It was in 
the wake of the Andhra movement for the carving out of Telugu-speaking regions of 
Madras presidency to form a separate state with Madras as capital that the Aikya Kerala 
movement’s second phase gained momentum. In this phase, it was primarily the 
Communist groups that played a major role. E.M.S. Namboodiripad in 1948 published 
Keralam: the Motherland of Malayalis, imagining a new Kerala based on the linguistic 


principle. 


According to Namboodiripad what the bourgeois leadership of the United Kerala 
movement wanted was not the unification of the contiguous areas of Madras, Cochin and 
Travancore wherein the Malayalam-speaking people form the majority, but the carving 
out of a multilingual province on the West Coast. According to them, this United Kerala 
was to consist of the Tamil Areas of South Travancore and other non-Malayali areas like 
the northern, Tulu-and-Canerese-majority parts of South Canara, Coorg and Tamil and 
Tribal areas of the Nilgiris. This naturally aroused intense indignation among the 


Tamilians, Kannadigas and the People of Coorg. 


The Communist Party of India had in its 1952 Party Congress held in Madurai 
declared its support for the movement for linguistic states. Genre D Overstreet and 
Marshall Windmiller, in their book Communism in India, write that CPI had “joined 
wholeheartedly in the agitation for the reorganization of the Indian states on a linguistic 
basis. In the program adopted at the Third Congress, the party devoted considerable space 
to its demand that state boundaries in the Indian Union be recast according to the 


principle of common language” (Overstreet and Windmiller 1959:505). 
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The Communist support for linguistic states was based on the conviction that “if 
bourgeois democracy was to be genuinely established, it had to be based on national 
states clearly demarcated by language” (Karat 1973: 53, emphasis mine). Ajay Gosh, 
one of the early leaders of the Communist Party of India argued that the Marxists should 
take into account the fact that it was the bourgeois-led economic and _ political 
developments that necessitated the growth of nation-states and further that the fight for 
linguistic states was essentially a step in combating the feudal aspects of society. He 


summarized his assessment of this “fight” as follows: 


(1) it is a democratic movement as it allows all the people to participate in a 
government if their own language is the language of government, which is not 
possible in a multilingual state; (2) being a bourgeois stage of development, it 
combats feudal elements; (3) finally, democracy demands the full flowering of 
culture which is possible only in linguistic states” (Ajoy Ghosh, gtd in Karat 


1973:54). 


Karat too emphasizes that it is with these motives that the Communists launched a 
vigorous struggle in alliance with other parties and groups. Highlighting the role that the 
Communist Party played in the Vishalandhra Movement and the Aikya Kerala movement, 
Karat observes that the success of the Communist Party in Kerala was in large part due to 
the resourcefulness of the party to combine all the social forces and participate with them 


in the fight for a linguistic state. He writes: 


In Kerala, as in Andhra, the [Communist] Party was outstanding in channelling 
and identifying with the flowering of Malayalam. Vallathol, Kerala’s national 
poet, associated with the Party. The first biography of Marx to be published was in 


Malayalam as early as 1912, by K.Ramakrishna Pillai. The cultural advance 
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permeated through all sections of the population and worker-artistes, won a lot of 
fame in Kerala. Drama and folk art were brilliantly employed in the villages. In 
leftist weeklies, in the course of 1951, along with poems and short stories in other 
weeklies, roughly 2,000 poems and 200 short stories were published dealing with 


various aspects of the struggle for Aikya Kerala (Karat 1973:57). 


Even though, as in the case of European nationalism, language was seen as the primary 
basis for nationalism, various other criteria such as history, religion, ethnicity, etc. were 
used by groups to articulate a distinct regional identity. Discussing the role of Maratha 
history in the emergence of regional consciousness, Prachi Deshpande takes issues with 
the idea that language was the cultural foundation of India’s regionally based 
nationalisms and argues that this foundation or emotive power can, in fact, be seen as 
coming from a variety of cultural resources. In the case of the formation of regional 
identity in modern Maharashtra, she argues, a sense of history was the main emotive 
power. Prachi Deshpande argues that: 
‘Maratha history’ itself was constituted as a discursive field in the late nineteenth 
century in the context of, and as a response to, an emerging colonial modernity. 
This not only includes the inculcation of history as a new rationalist discipline and 
its deployment as an attractive vehicle for new identities and aspirations but also 
the wider and thorough re-examination of the conceptual universes of religious 
philosophy and practice, social hierarchy and conceptions of belonging” 


(Deshpande 2006:86). 


In the case of Kerala too, there were attempts to create a regional consciousness 
based on history. Even though Kerala had never been under a single kingdom, the history 
of the Chera kingdom was often invoked by those who regarded the disruption of the 


Chera Empire as the impediment in realizing the nationalist aspirations of the people of 
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Kerala. History and myths were deployed in the attempts to create regional 
consciousness. In fact, when the idea of Aikya Kerala was first proposed by the then King 
of Cochin, the regional consciousness that he wanted to achieve was based on 
historical/mythical imagination, rather than any linguistic consciousness. The Kerala that 
was imagined, as mentioned earlier, was one that stretches from Kanyakumari to 
Gokarna, which, according to the Parasurama myth, was the original Kerala. Sidestepping 
the teleological narrative of the unification of Kerala would help us understand the many 
possible futures that were imagined for the region during the mid-twentieth century. Such 
an approach enables us to look at the particular emotive appeals that a Malayali identity 
created. As will be elaborated in due course, the creation of an egalitarian society and 
radical democracy in a newly formed linguistic state have been two important emotive 


factors that led to the consolidation of a Malayali identity in the mid-twentieth century. 


As we have noted before, in the late 1940s and early 1950s, the Indian National 
Congress looked at the demands for the carving out of linguistic states with suspicion and 
trepidation, if not with outright hostility. The various commissions set up by the Indian 
Government also took the view that language should not be the primary criteria in carving 
out states due to the concern about “fissiparous” tendencies inherent in linguistic 
identities in relation to a multilingual Indian nation. In such a situation, there had emerged 
a proposal for the creation of larger states. The creation of a Dakshina Pradesh, 
comprising Madras and Travancore-Cochin was one such proposal. In 1949, the annual 
general body meeting of the Trivandrum Bar Association passed a resolution “favouring 
the establishment of a Dakshina Bharatha Province (D.B.P), for administrative 
convenience and economic stability, ignoring linguistic division” (Balan 2012:1413). At 
the same time, there had been a demand for a Dravida Nadu comprising the regions where 


Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada were spoken. The Dravida Nadu state, proposed 
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by the Dravidian parties in south India was primarily based on the argument that the 
Dravidians are a homogenous group, despite the linguistic differences. As late as 1954, 
C.N. Annadurai saw Kerala and Karnataka as autonomous states in the federal political 
unit of Dravida Nadu. The motto of the Dravida Nadu movement was “divide on the basis 
of language; unite on the basis of race”. According to Dilip Menon, “for Malayalam 
speakers in Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar, trying to define their own identity through 
the Aikya Kerala (United Kerala) movement”, the Dravida Nadu movement appeared to 


be “an obstructive ideology bordering on regional imperialism” (Menon 2006:40). 


Though not a very strong movement, the Mopalstan demand by the Muslim 
League for a separate state for the Muslims of Malabar also added to the complexity of 
the situation.'! In 1947, the executive committee of the Malabar District Muslim League 
passed a resolution recommending the establishment of Moplastan for Muslims of 
Malabar. “Following this, the Council of the MPML passed a resolution on 1 June 
demanding a separate State called Moplastan on the west coast, consisting of large areas 
of Malabar, South Canara and Laccadive (Lakshadweep) islands which were 
predominantly Muslim. Muslim League followers organized ‘Moplastan Day’ in Malabar 
on 23 May “(More 1997:202). The Kerala Socialist Party, on the other hand, had called 
for the creation of an Independent Socialist Republic of Kerala. It is in such a context that 
the Communist intervention in the movement for the United Kerala state should be 
looked at. The Communist Party, in conformity with its stand for linguistic states in other 
regions like Andhra, Gujarat, etc. stood for a Kerala state, based on the linguistic 
statehood principle. EAM.S Namboodiripad, the Communist leader who later became the 
first chief minister of the newly formed Kerala, was seen as a key figure in the second 
'! For a discussion of how the formation of the Malappuram district in Kerala in 1969 was equated with the 


Moplastan demand, see Shafeeq K., Mohamed. 2014. “Reading the Malappuram Debate: Postcolonial State 
and the Ethics of Place”. SubVersions 2.1, pp. 88-104. 
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phase of the Aikya Kerala movement. Namboodiripad has actively engaged in discussions 
on the question of language and nationality in Kerala. Through his works Onne Kaal Kodi 
Malayalikal, and Keralam: Malayalikalude Mathrubhumi which was later revised to The 
National Question in Kerala, Namboodiripad played a key role in the Aikya Kerala 
movement. In his book The National Question in Kerala, Namboodiripad argues for a 


state that is based on language, rather than any other criteria. He writes that Kerala is, 


one of the four nationalities of South India. It lies on the southwestern extremity 
of the Indian subcontinent and is the neighbor of Ceylon. To its west lies the 
Arabian Sea and to the east, the Western Ghats. On its immediate south lie parts 
of Tamilnad and on its north live the Tulu, Coorg and other peoples who are 
generally considered to be part of Karnatak but who are really not entirely 
Kannadiga in national characteristics. Kerala is politically divided into the 
Malabar District, parts of South Kanara and Nilgiri Districts (all, part of Madras 
State) and the major part of the Travancore-Cochin State. The southern taluks of 
the latter State as well as Coorg and the whole of South Kanara and Nilgiri 
Districts are claimed to be part of Kerala by reactionaries in Kerala but this is a 
chauvinistic claim since South Travancore is certainly part of Tamilnad and since 
Tulu, Coorg and other peoples should be considered sub-nationalities closer to 


Karnatak than to Kerala (Namboodiripad 1952:2). 


In fact, the Kerala that was eventually formed was more or less the same as 
Namboodiripad proposed in this book. The Communists in other states like Andhra also 
stood for a linguistic state. The Andhra movement initially demanded the creation of a 


Telugu-speaking administrative unit along with the Telugu-speaking parts of the Madras 
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Presidency, but the Communists demanded the formation of a Vishalandhra on the basis 


of language” (Pingle, 2010:61). 


As George Mathew has argued, politics in Kerala was premised on “communal” 
or communitarian identities till the 1950s. However, along with the rise of caste 
consciousness, there was a simultaneous growth of linguistic consciousness—and 
language was effectively used as a means of creating an identity that transcends all other 
identities such as caste or religious identity. Interestingly, unlike other south Indian states 
like Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, the mother tongue of almost 95% of the people in 
Kerala is Malayalam. By tracing the changes that happened in the Malayalam language 
with the introduction of the printing press and missionary activities, G. Arunima argues 
that the Malayalam language became a ‘secular’ language, rather than belonging to any 
particular group in Kerala. For instance, the Muslims of Kerala, unlike their co- 
religionists in other parts of the country, count Malayalam and not Urdu or Arabic as their 
mother tongue. This was very useful for the communists in Kerala who “sought to create 
wider political unities by linking the countryside and the city, the peasantry and the 
proletariat, class and caste” (Mannathukkaren 2014:495). I have pointed out in the last 
chapter how the question of language was central to the national-popular project of the 
Left in Kerala. The emergence of a movement based on language paved the way for 
everybody having equal access to political life. Scholars have observed how access to the 


'? P. Sundarayya, in his book Telangana Armed Struggle and its Lessons writes that “It is true that it was 
only our Party [CPI] that came out with the slogan of ‘people's raj in Vishalandhra’, advocated dissolution 
of Hyderabad state and merging it in its neighbouring linguistic areas”. He also adds that “It won the 
confidence of the people, became the leader of this front and organisation; it popularised the struggle of the 
Telangana people, the idea of Vishalandhra”. “In Andhra, the Communist Party put up 35 candidates (in 
half of the total constituencies) and fought the elections with the two main slogans of ‘land to the tiller’ and 
‘Vishalandhra in a people's India’. Even as late as in January 1950, a Telugu daily, Andhra Prabha of 
Goenka, commenting on the refusal of the Congress Government to form Andhra Province, wrote : ‘It was 
the Communists that first started the fight for Vishalandhra; it seems it is under them only that the Andhra 
people will realise their cherished ideal of Vishalandhra’” (Sundarayya 2006). 

Also see, Reddy, Manohar. 2015. Modernity of Telugu: Language Politics and National Identity. 
Unpublished PhD Dissertation, The English and Foreign Languages University, Hyderabad for a discussion 
on the modernization of Telugu and the Andhra movement. 
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political language is a key to political existence. Drawing on Antonio Gramsci’s concept 
of national-popular, M.S.S. Pandian has argued in the case of Tamil Self Respect 
Movement that “‘Tamil’ emerged within the discursive field of the early Dravidian 
movement as a site for a ‘national-popular’ project by encompassing a range of 
democratic concerns connected with caste, gender, and region, and involving different 


subaltern groups” (Pandian 1996:3323). Pandian goes on to argue that: 


in the early Dravidian movement’s engagement, the language issue attempted to 
break the people-intellectual separation which was affirmed by the Brahmin 
orthodoxy in Tamil Nadu through Sanskrit, the sacerdotal language, and English, 
the language of colonial governance. This disarticulation between the intellectuals 
and the people/nation, which was contested by the Dravidian movement by 
privileging a refashioned Tamil, stood against the possibility of the “national- 


popular’ (Pandian 1996:3323). 


The Self-Respect Movement's engagement with the question of language 


bared open the exclusionary politics of Sanskrit and its disempowering 
implications for the lower castes and women. Second, it tried to refashion Tamil 
as an inclusive cultural field. Finally, this inclusivity was premised on multiple 
contestations against different forms of oppression based on caste, gender, religion 


and region (Pandian 1996:3323). 


It is plausible to suggest that a similar situation existed in Kerala in the case of 
the movement for a separate linguistic state. Though mobilizations around language 
helped the Aikya Kerala movement to transcend caste and religious identities, which are 
characteristics of all pre-modern polities, the linguistic aspirations of the Tamils of the 


Travancore were used by the then Travancore King to demand a separate state of 
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Travancore. Travancore, which was seen as a “model state”, seemed reluctant to join the 
United Kerala. In fact, another model state in the south Indian region, the Mysore 
kingdom, was also initially unwilling to join a united Mysore state for the Kannada- 
speaking people, citing the reason that when backward regions are added to the existing 
Mysore, the state’s economic progress would be affected. However, both in Kerala and 
Karnataka, the proponents of unification had the final victory. It has been pointed out 
about the Karnataka state in various studies that the Karnataka state more or less 
remained Mysore-centric and the non-Mysoreans never figured in the cultural or 
administrative realms of the state'’. It has to be examined whether the same situation 
happened in Kerala, where the erstwhile Travancore remained as the centre and other 
parts of Kerala as peripheries. While a detailed discussion of this is beyond the scope of 
this chapter, it may, however, be pointed out that early Malayalam cinema’s attempt was 


to transform itself into a pan-Kerala industry. 


Let us now turn to a more general discussion on the trajectory of the Communist 
movement in Kerala. Communism was a later entrant to Kerala, compared to other 
regions in India. It was only in 1939 that the Communist Party was established in Kerala. 
However, communist ideas were present in Kerala for at least two decades prior to that. 
As already mentioned, the first biography of Karl Marx in an Indian language was 
published in 1912 by K. Ramakrishna Pillai. The October Revolution in Russia had an 
impact on the people of Kerala. There also emerged a separate group within the Congress 


party, known as Congress Socialists. 


Dilip Menon, in his book Caste, Nationalism and Communism in South India: 


Malabar, 1900-1948, argues that the success of Communism lies in its ability to 


'? See, Raghavendra, M.K. 2011. Bipolar Identity: Region, Nation and the Kannada Language Film. New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press for a discussion of this. 
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transform Communism to a doctrine of caste equality (Menon 1994). Thomas Nossiter 
looks at Communism in Kerala as a case of political adaptation where his focus is on how 
engagement with electoral democracy led to the Communist success in Kerala (Nossiter 
1982). Victor M. Fic in his book Kerala: Yenan of India, Rise of Communist Power: 
1937-1969 makes the argument that the Communists succeeded in developing a 
movement in Kerala, not on class terms, but by the manipulation of communal and caste 


politics (Fic 1970). 


Dilip Menon (1994) has argued that it was the Communist participation in the 
national movement that helped the party’s growth in Malabar. It is in the 1930s that 
nationalism as an ideology became appealing to a wider section of the society. Most of 
the people who were drawn to the nationalist ideology were men from the upper castes. In 
the period between 1934 and 1940, the rural politics in what is present day Kerala got 
transformed. There was a growth of socialist activity in Malabar in the aftermath of 
depression in the thirties. It reflected a nationwide discontent with the moderate 
programme of M.K. Gandhi. Depression transformed rural politics in a major way. 
During the period between 1934 and 1940 peasant unions started emerging under the 
leadership of Kerala Congress Socialist Party. The peasant unions and related political 
activities were not restricted to the inequalities in the agricultural sector. They attempted a 
transformation of rural structures of deference and authority. Peasant unions tried to 
undermine erstwhile structures of authority in a manner beyond the vision of the 


Gandhian reformers. 


According to Dilip Menon, the outbreak of the Second World War was decisive 
for politics in Malabar. Those who advocated a campaign against the World War moved 
towards the Communist Party. Between 1942 and 1945, the party line was transformed in 


Malabar into a creative endeavour to regenerate rural community. In a context of food 
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shortage, communists negotiated with landowners to give access to the wetlands in their 
control. The party was acting as an intermediary between the landowners and the 
cultivators. There was also an attempt to revive the religious culture of the shrines in an 
attempt to conceive them as the locus of community. However, the government actions to 
crush Communism and militant activities resulted in the collapsing of any kind of unity. 
Kerala Communist Party and its militantism had limitations. So, they turned into more 
pragmatic ways such as ensuring the supply of food grains at the time of food shortage 
which helped them gain the trust of people. Throughout this period, the state gave 
immense support to the tharavadus both in control of wastelands and forests and in 
suppressing the militantism of the peasants. It was when the militant activism reached a 
dead end that the KCP turned to the doctrine of class harmony and they sought the 
cooperation of the state. It was around that time KCP started engaging more with the state 


and started favouring parliamentary methods to ultra-leftism. 


Socialists and Communists were successful, in Dilip Menon’s view, because they 
started from the premise of social differences and tried to mediate between these. They 
were attempting to build class-based unities rather than the caste-based unities of Nayars 
or Tiyyas or the nationalist unity offered by Congress. In his view, the origins of 
Communism have been situated in the context of the collapse of social and religious 
structures and the rise of a situation in which communism provided the answers that gods 
and ceremonies did not. At the same time, Communism was able to negotiate with shrine 
cultures and tharavadus which ensured its success. In an attempt to explore why so many 
people in Kerala in the 1930s were drawn to communism, Robin Jeffrey argues that 
Kerala was experiencing “social disintegration on a scale unequalled elsewhere in India,” 
as a result of the collapse of “matrilineal social system that governed the lives of most 


caste-Hindus in Kerala” and the undermining of orthodox notions of caste as a result of 
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“Western-style education and new economic opportunities” (Jeffrey 2010:4). According 
to Jeffrey, the structural and ideological props that sustained the society were destroyed 
and Marxism came to fill the “ideological void keenly felt by thousands of literate, 
alienated people” (4). Thus, in Jeffrey’s narratives, it is the breakdown of the social order 
that led a generation of people to Marxism. He substantiates this argument by pointing 
out that a majority of the leaders of the Communist movement came from the upper 
castes. He gives the example of P Krishna Pillai, who is often seen as the prototype of the 
Communist revolutionary, was a deracine Nair. Later in this dissertation, I will look at 
how Krishna Pillai came to represent the ideal Communist and how the reshaping of the 
upper caste Nair man was seen as central to the narrative of the transformation of Kerala 


society. 


Discussions on Communism in Kerala often see the Communist movement as 
building on the earlier caste/social reform movements and renaissance in Kerala. While 
this claim is made by the Communist parties as well, which can be seen as an attempt to 
claim a lineage, one has to take into account the limitations of Renaissance project as 


well. K.N. Panikkar does so by observing quite sharply: 


We debate that all growth has been the result of the so-called Renaissance. This 
belief needs to be questioned. The middle class, the base of the Renaissance 
movement, had gravitated towards colonial ideals, and their stance on social 
issues was inadequate and ineffective. There was no influential political initiative 
till the Left movement gathered strength. I even wonder whether there was a 


: : 14 
Renaissance in Kerala. 


M4eR enaissance had its limitations: Panikkar”. The Hindu 13 October 2014. 
http://www.thehindu.com/2004/10/13/stories/2004101302370300.htm 
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What is interesting for our discussion is that Communism in Kerala emerged as a mass 
movement which could break the barrier between the intellectuals and the people. 
Communism’s relationship with nationalism or national movement in Kerala has also 
been a significant factor in the trajectory of its growth. We have seen how the 
communists benefited from their involvement in the national movement. However, the 
nationalism of the communist project was not one in line with the mainstream 
nationalism. Communism in Kerala mediated between the national and the regional. The 
communist nationalism could incorporate an internationalist approach as well. With the 
connectedness to the Indian Ocean, and its geographical isolation from other regions of 
India, Kerala has been often seen as belonging to the wider world than the Indian 


subcontinent. 


Manali Desai argues that: 


the ability of the communists in Kerala (as Congress Socialists) to utilize existing 
political opportunities within the anti-colonial nationalist movement, to forge the 
beginnings of a hegemonic project that drew together several classes and a ‘moral- 
political’ bloc that could challenge the strategy of mainstream Congress party, was 
a crucial determinant of their ability to press for further democratization within the 


formal democratic context of post-colonial India (Desai 2007:140). 


David Forgacs has pointed out how the idea of the “national-popular’, for 
Gramsci, was neither a purely cultural nor a political concept. It was the fusing of the 
cultural and political aspects that led to the construction of a national-popular. In the 
context of Kerala, for the Left to first attain and then retain hegemony, it was important to 
initiate radical reforms that would address structural inequalities. The Kerala experience 


differed from other regions in its adoption of radical redistributive policies with the help 
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of the state, instead of following the path of “passive revolution” that the Indian nation 
followed, as argued by Partha Chatterjee. The Left’s land reform initiatives, despite 
limitations, could alter the social relations in Kerala to a great extent. In fact, the ripples 
of the land reform have determined the history of Kerala in the last 40 years. The large 
scale migration to the Gulf has also been, in a sense, connected to the question of land 
reform. Gramsci had identified the need for economic reform as a pre-requisite for 


cultural reform. Gramsci asks: 


Can there be cultural reform, and can the position of the depressed strata of 
society be improved culturally, without a previous economic reform and a change 
in their position in the social and economic fields? Intellectual and moral reform 
has to be linked with a programme of economic reform—indeed the programme 
of economic reform is precisely the concrete form in which every intellectual and 


moral reform presents itself (Gramsci 2014: 133). 


Nissim Mannathukkaren sees the “bridging of the material-symbolic division of 
social existence” as the crucial aspect of the Communist intervention in Kerala society. 
He further argues that the Communists’ negotiation of the transition to modernity 
“crucially recognized that the empowerment of lower peasantry, agricultural labor and 
lower castes and their enjoyment of citizenship rights required the amelioration of their 
material condition” (Mannathukkaren 2011: 382). The Land Reform Bill that was 
introduced first in 1957 becomes important in this context. It is this redistributive 
programme that has changed social relations in the post-1956 Kerala. We must also, 
however, note the limits of the land reform. With the emergence of a strong Dalit 
movement in Kerala, the land reform, which has been seen as the cornerstone of the 
Kerala Model of Development has been subjected to severe criticism. In the recent past, 


there have emerged movements from the Dalit-Adivasi communities for land rights. As 
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Sunny M. Kapikkad points out, “Kerala’s dalit movements have entered the complex 
battle ground of rights to resources. It is this move that is signified by recent dalit-adivasi 
struggles over that basic resource—land” (Kapikkad 2011:474). Luisa Steur, in her study 
of the rise of indigenism among the Adivasis of Kerala, points out the centrality of the 
land question in the shift from Communism to indigenism among the Adivasis. She 


writes: 


The ideological preoccupation of indigenism with land also has an attraction for 
the many landless ‘‘adivasis’’ who did not have enough (if any) land to live off in 
the first place. The indigenist appeal to these adivasis is more directly related to 
the flexibilization of capital that has turned migration into an ever more 


determining aspect of their working lives (Steur 201 1:66). 


Steur further points out that for the landless Adivasi, “the desire for land is a 
reaction to the pressure of being dispossessed of the promise of emancipation as worker- 
citizens” (66). J. Devika (2010) has also pointed out the limitations of the land reform in 
Kerala. She sees the shortcoming of land reform as stemming in part from the upper caste 


nature of the leadership of the Communist Party in Kerala. 


The Left and the Production of a Political Subjectivity 


A central argument this dissertation makes is that the Left project in Kerala was able to 
produce a modern political subjectivity in the region. We have seen how the Congress 
undermined the need to construct modern political subjectivity, a crucial element for the 
deepening of actual democracy and popular sovereignty, by giving importance to more 


“urgent tasks” like (state-led) development. 
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The struggles over the modernisation of vernacular languages, as a result of the 
emergence of linguistic consciousness, played a significant role in the deepening of 
democratic sensibilities. The emergence of language as a site of the construction of a 
national-popular created the conditions for transcending divisions based on caste, class, 
etc. For the production of a modern subjectivity, the constructions of ‘commons’ was an 
essential task. Language was, of course, one of the foundational commons. As we have 
already discussed, access to the political language, the foundational commons, is central 


to political existence. 


The Left’s engagement with modernity and popular cinema needs to be looked at 
in order to understand how the Left engaged in the production of a modern subjectivity. 
The Left’s engagement with Marxism itself was not one of wholesale imitation. It was 
more of a creative translation of Marxism to the local conditions. For the Left in Kerala, it 
was the peasants and not the industrial working class who provided the impetus for social 
revolution. In the Malabar region, where the Communist Party was very strong, this was 
particularly the case. “The transition to modernity was mainly helmed by the peasantry 
and agricultural labor than an industrial working class or the emerging bourgeoisie” 
(Mannathukkaren 2011:388). Contrasting the early histories of Communism in Bengal 
and Kerala may help us understand the “popular” roots of the Left in Kerala better. 
Writing at a time when the Left had been maintaining hegemony in electoral politics with 
34 continuous years in West Bengal, Rajarshi Dasgupta observes that the Left hegemony 
was “largely based on the successful construction of a Marxist discourse in Bhadralok 
cultural productions” (Dasgupta 2005:79). What makes the Kerala case different from the 
Bengal case is that in Kerala the Left could achieve cultural hegemony through its 
engagement with the folk and the tradition. The communist modernity in Kerala did not 


mean a neglect of the tradition. The work of Left-affiliated cultural organizations like 
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Kerala People’s Arts Club (KPAC) was very crucial in bringing the folk and the popular 
to the political arena. “KPAC sought to create a Malayalee identity, moving away from 
the dominant Sanskrit and Tamil influences, [and] it borrowed from various sources, 
national and international” (Mannathukkaren 2013:505). When we compare the Left in 
Kerala with the Left in Bengal, we see the parliamentary Left in Bengal collapsing very 
easily, once it was voted out of power. I argue that the reason behind the Left’s continued 


hegemony in Kerala lies in its popular roots. Binayak Bhattacharya has observed that: 


the Left politics of Bengal maintained an inseparable alliance with the Bhadralok 
class since its early days and by virtue of this alliance, the hegemony of the 
Bhdraloks remained secured. Consequently, within the practical domain of the 
Left politics vis-a-vis the IPTA, the middle class intelligentsia kept controlling the 
performative arena by restraining the movements of various non-Bhadralok forms 


(Bhattacharya 2013:178). 


As suggested above, it is the Left’s engagement with the popular that makes it 
distinct from the Left in Bengal. The ideals that informed the early Communist movement 
in Kerala, which drew the peasants and agrarian labourers to the movement, also found 
expression in the cinematic narratives about social change in Kerala. Early Malayalam 
films like Neelakkuyil, Mudiyanaya Puthran, Mooladhanam, Ningalenne Communistakki, 
etc. are some of the early Malayalam films that narrativize the concerns of the Left 
project in Kerala. As Dilip Menon points out, “communism in Kerala was far more than 
just a political movement organizing the proletariat and peasantry into militant entities 
pressing for exigent economic concessions. Euphoric visions of a new order and a 
rampant rejection of past hierarchies found expression in popular songs, literature, and 
films” (Menon 1994: ix). The above-mentioned films may be called “communist films” 


for their thematic concerns. During the course of this dissertation, we will look at the 
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various “communist films” in Malayalam. The three films that I have chosen for detailed 
analysis in this dissertation—Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, Mukhamukham and 
Amma Ariyan—belong to three different kinds of filmmaking practices. While Puthiya 
Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi is scripted by a Communist Party activist who has played an 
important role in offering a cultural vision for modern Kerala, Mukhamukham is made by 
a non-Left filmmaker. The film is also critical of the Communist movement in Kerala. 
However, my interest in the film is because of the critique of the communist cultural 
practices that the film attempts. Amma Ariyan, on the other hand, is a film made by a 
Marxist filmmaker. However, it is important to point out that John Abraham, the director 
of Amma Ariyan differs from a filmmaker like Thoppil Bhasi in his distrust of the 


industrial and aesthetic conventions of commercial cinema. 


Let us now turn to a brief discussion on the relationship between cinema and 
regional identity. We have observed how the regional nationalities were deprived of a 
symbolic field in which their national aspirations could be realized. As we have discussed 


in the first chapter, regional cinema stepped in to fill this void, especially in south India. 


Cinema and Regional Identity 


The relationship between cinema and the construction of a regional identity, 
especially in South India, in the post-independence period has been a subject of much 
scholarly writing. Instead of looking at the role of cinema as being merely instrumental in 
an ideological project of regional formations, one has to also look at the industrial factors 
that led to the making of regional cinemas outside of the non-Hindi cinema. The 
dissolution of presidencies and the emergence of linguistic-national consciousness 


resulted in increased cultural productions in regional languages. The coming of “sound 
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films” and male star system has also contributed to the growth of regional cinemas, as 


pointed out by Madhava Prasad. 


Madhava Prasad’s argument that there has always been a constant struggle over 
the state form in India which is reflected in the cinema attains importance when we look 
at the formation of regional states. The Indian state, which inherited its form from the 
colonial state, was not able to recognize—and help realize the aspirations of—the 
multiple nationalities in India. The Indian state’s attempt to create a “pan-Indian” identity 
resulted in a lack which necessitated a symbolic field which provided a supplementary 
form or a shadow-state where the regional-national aspirations could be mobilized. It is in 
such a context that we should look at the formation of regional cinemas in the post- 
independence period. Madhava Prasad’s observation that the cinemas of South India were 
“mobilised to serve as supplementary structures of representation” (Prasad 2014: 123) in 
a situation where the realisation of multiple nationalities within the Indian nation was not 
possible within the nation-state becomes important for our understanding of early 
Malayalam cinema’s role in the crystallization of the Malayali national identity. While 
mobilizations around the Malayalam language were central to the construction of a 
Malayali people, Malayalam cinema facilitated the crystallization of a unified linguistic 
and cultural identity that the people of Kerala strove for. The Malayalam cinema in the 
1950s played an integrative function through “an ideology of inclusiveness by 
highlighting regional accents, slang and usage as well as employing communal cultural 
idioms in its narratives and musical compositions” (Swart 2011:126). In the 1950s, when 
the imagination of a Malayali nation based on linguistic identity was taking concrete 
shape in the form of the movement for the Aikya Kerala state, cinema emerged as a 
modern, secular space where caste, class and other identities were recognized and 


transcended (Venkiteswaran 2013:71). 
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As we have hinted at before, the role of cinema in the crystallization of social 
identities has been often acknowledged. The advocates of a United Kerala movement 
promoted the cause of establishing regional cinema as well. They had openly declared 
their support for Malayalam cinema and for establishing a production base in Kerala. This 
was also to prevent the influence of Tamil cultural productions in the region. This cultural 
anxiety, as well as the need for the setting up of a local film industry, can be seen in 
Pallathu Raman’s speech at a meeting of the Samastha Kerala Sahithya Parishad in 
Kannur in 1948. In the meeting, held in the context of the campaign for the Aikya Kerala 


movement, Pallathu Raman argued: 


The [Tamil] film industry is an institution that comes like flood waters and steals 
money from the pockets of Malayalis. Cinema is well suited for the promotion of 
music and literature. Fire can be used to burn down a house, but also to cook food. 
Similarly, cinema also has two aspects. Cinema should propagate moral values. 
Don’t we [Malayalis] have beauty, culture, music, and women who are experts in 


dance and other arts, in our land? (qtd in Joseph 2013:40). 


Madhava Prasad has argued that “in the aftermath of the linguistic reorganization 
of states, the nationalist address that the cinema adopted as a marketing device gave body 
to the linguistic nation more concretely than any other cultural form” (Prasad 2014: 122). 
In the light of the discussion around the language question in the post-independence 
period and the question of the lack of a symbolic field to realize the multiple nationalities, 
let us look at the relationship between Communist politics in Kerala and cinema. It may 
be noted that while political parties fielded by film stars emerged as representatives of the 
Tamil nation and the Telugu nation in the 1960s and 1980s, in Kerala it was the 
Communists who are seen as the representatives of the region. The leaders of Congress in 


Kerala could not achieve the status of regional leaders as in the case of Kamaraj in Tamil 
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Nadu who was both a national and regional leader. The Congress in Kerala was only a 


replica of the Congress at the national level. 


The desire to see oneself on screen has played a central role in the imagination of 
an indigenous film industry, be it Dadasaheb Phalke who wanted to see Indian images on 
the screen, or the early filmmakers in Malayalam. Ramu Kariat, who made Neelakkuyil, 
states the vision that guided him in the making of Neelakkuyil as thus: “Our cinema 
should not be like what they are now. It should speak the way we speak, the characters in 
it should eat the way we eat, and dress like we do” (qtd in Venkiteswaran 2013:72). What 
is at the heart of this desire is the question of cultural authenticity. C.S. Venkiteswaran 
sees the “desire to see Kerala in film” as a “desire to imagine and bring into being a 


Kerala through cinema” (Venkiteswaran 2013:72). 


In an article that looks at how a Travancore-based film industry became an all 
Kerala film industry in the context of the imagining of a United Kerala state, Ratheesh 
Radhakrishnan observes that “the differences within the Malayalam speaking areas posed 
significant challenges to the emergent film industry” (Radhakrishnan 2015:132). The 
industrial and aesthetic negotiations that early Malayalam cinema attempted is interesting. 
Rather than any ideological investment of inclusiveness, it was the reorganization of 
linguistic markets in the aftermath of state reorganization that governed the narratives of 
the films in the 1950s. However, the investment—and indeed the “‘success”—of the Left 
in the medium of cinema cannot be underestimated during the period under study in this 


dissertation. 


The Naxalite Movement in Kerala 


Even fifty years after the militant radical Left activism in Kerala, often known as 


Naxalism, there has not been any significant study that looks at the impact of Naxalism in 
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Kerala’s cultural and political life. One of the reasons could be that the Naxalite 
movement was not politically very successful. The Naxalite movement in Kerala was 
influenced by the events in Naxalbari in 1967. The Naxalite movement in Kerala has 
various stages, the first phase starting with the activities of Kunnikkal Narayanan and 
group which later culminated in the police station attack in Wayanad and Thalasseri. The 
second phase started during the emergency. However, it was the third phase during the 
late 1970s and 1980s in which more importance was given to culture that had the most 


lasting impact. 


While the Naxalite movement in Kerala has never been a powerful one, the impact 
that it had on literary and cultural productions cannot be denied. The political sensibility 
and renewed energy that the movement brought has been very crucial for politics in 
Kerala after the 1980s, with the rise of new social movements. The questions of caste, 
gender, environment, etc. had been first raised by the radical Left groups in Kerala. The 
cultural productions by radical left wing groups, such as street plays, poetry readings, etc. 


have had deep impacts. 


The 1970s was a moment when Naxalism seemed a very attractive path for those 
who were impatient with the mainstream Communist parties and were disappointed with 
what they felt as the trivial gains and reforms through democracy. Writing about the 


1970s, Civic Chandran states: 


It was a time during which a lot of people would have become Naxalites with a 
touch or a call from the Naxalites. We all believed that the world was going to be 
liberated in no time....We were all convinced that the March of the Red Army 
was round the corner. We had no other way of thinking. No other option 


(Chandran 2009:160). 
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The Naxalite movement in Kerala has often been talked about as a movement 
which had more sympathizers than active members. K Venu, for instance, states that 
“those who sympathized with the Naxalite movement were many times more than those 
who became active members” (Venu 2011:156). Many such people were involved in the 
cultural front of the Naxalite movement. In fact with the Naxalite movement, cultural 
politics became an important site of left wing politics in the state. Experiments like 
Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi, Odessa, etc. owe their origins to the Naxalite movement in 
Kerala. We will discuss the Naxalite movement in Kerala in more detail in the fifth 
chapter where we look at the film Amma Ariyan which excavates the history of radical 
Left politics in Kerala. However, it is important to point out here that the Naxalite 
movement in Kerala addressed questions related to Dalits, Adivasis, environment, etc. It 
is worth pointing out here that many of the present Dalit, Adivasi activists were 
associated with the Naxalite movement in Kerala at some point. The mainstream Left, at 


the same time, responded to the Naxal movement in Kerala with hostility’. 


The discussions in this chapter and the last chapter have offered a brief overview 
of the theoretical and historical context in which this study on the Left’s production of a 
modern subjectivity in Kerala is situated. I have discussed how the movement for the 
formation of the Kerala state provided the Left with an opportunity for offering its vision 
of a modern Kerala. I have also touched upon the trajectories and concerns of the Left 
project in Kerala. In the backdrop of these, in the next chapter, I will look at the film 
Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi scripted by Thoppil Bhasi, one of the most popular 
playwrights and script writers in Kerala who was closely associated with the Communist 
Party in Kerala. The chapter will explore how the Left-affiliated artists supplemented the 
vision of a modern Kerala through the medium of cinema. Through a discussion of the 


'S For an account of the mainstream communist parties’ approach towards the Naxalites in Kerala, see 
Ajitha’s memoir (Ajitha 2008). 
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film Puthiya Akasam and Puthiya Bhoomi, 1 will explore the trajectory of the Left’s 
construction of a modern subjectivity in the context of the Communist Party’s ascension 


to power in 1957 and its dismissal in 1959. 


CHAPTER III 
Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi: New Horizons for a Left 


Developmental Aesthetic in Kerala 


In the previous chapter, I have suggested that the Malayalam cinema of the 1950s 
has played a significant role in the emergence and consolidation of a regional, linguistic 
national identity, as a result of the aesthetic and industrial strategies cinema adopted in 
the aftermath of linguistic reorganization of Indian states and the emergence of a 
linguistic market. The mobilizations around the linguistic identity of speakers of 
Malayalam language, which had its origins in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
and the Aikya Kerala Movement demanding the formation a linguistic state for the 
Malayalam-speaking people, facilitated the Left’s conception of language as the site of a 
national-popular project in Kerala. With the movement for the reorganization of states 
and the consolidation of linguistic markets, “the nationalist address that the cinema 
adopted as a marketing device gave body to the linguistic nation more concretely than any 
other cultural form” (Prasad 2014: 122). With the formation of a Kerala state in 1956 and 
the Communist ascension to power in 1957, the national-popular project attained a mature 
shape. As I have elaborated in the earlier chapters, the Left’s engagement with culture, 
with a focus on the democratization of culture, has played a significant role in the 
construction of a national-popular in Kerala. While the Left took over the leadership of 
the political movement for the formation of Kerala state by the 1940s, Left-affiliated 
artists in the Progressive Writers Movement, the Theatre Movement, and cinema 
imagined a nation of rational subjects through literature, art, and cinema. These domains 
have played a crucial role in the production of publics in the mid-twentieth century. “In 


the Kerala of the 1950’s, cinema, like the theatre movement, was actually creating a space 
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where caste and class and other erstwhile identities were irrelevant” (Venkiteswaran 
2013:71). In the context of Tamil cinema, K. Sivathamby (1981) has pointed out how 
cinema emerged as the first popular medium which facilitated the coming together of 
various castes and communities. It is in such a context that one has to look at the Left’s 
engagement with a popular medium like cinema and its role in the production of a people 


through the cinematic address. 


As I have elaborated in the first chapter, drawing on Antonio Gramsci’s writings 
on the national-popular, the construction of a national-popular collective will is essential 
for the construction of hegemony. The national-popular will attempts to bridge the gap 
between the people and the nation. However, it may be pointed out that it is not enough to 


construct a people, an “us” who is defined against a “them”, the ruling elite, because it is 


not as if people in themselves are necessarily in favour of ensuring equality for all. For a 
progressive politics seeking to construct hegemony, it is necessary to construct a people 
who are committed to egalitarianism and social justice. It is only through the construction 
of such a people and securing mass support that any radical structural changes can be 
attempted. As I have elaborated in the previous chapter, the Left project in Kerala was 
concerned with the construction of an egalitarian society, by altering the hierarchical 
social order. The Left-affiliated artists’ engagement with a modern technological and 
popular medium like cinema attains significance here. Early Malayalam films like 
Neelakkuyil (The Blue Koel, 1954), Rarichan Enna Pauran (Citizen Rarichan, 1956), 
both directed by P.Bhaskaran who had already established a reputation for being a Left- 
wing artists through his poems," have been discussed by various scholars as representing 
'The long poem “Vayalar Garjikkunnu” (Vayalar Roars) on the Punnapra-Vayalar uprising in 1946 shot P. 
Bhaskaran into prominence. In his memoirs, P. Bhaskarante Jeevithasmaranakal, P. Bhasakaran recollects 
that the copies of the poem, which was printed as a book, were sold out in a few months’ time. The poem 


was banned in Travancore by Sir. C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, the then Dewan. While in college, P. Bhaskaran 
had penned the famous Aikya Kerala ganam. Jenson Joseph has discussed how the casting of P. Bhaskaran, 
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the Left’s vision of a Malayali nation of modern, secular, rational citizens (Joseph 2012; 


Venkiteswaran 2013). 


The ascension of the Communist Party to power following the first election to the 
newly formed Kerala Legislative Assembly in 1957 (an unprecedented event anywhere in 
the world except for the small island nation of San Marino) heralded new hopes for social 
change. The electoral victory presented the Left with an opportunity to move from the 
stage of disrupting the common sense, to hegemonically constructing a progressive 
society. The radical politics of the Communist Party in the twenty years of its formal 
existence, which disrupted the existing social hierarchies, had resulted in it assuming 
power in Kerala. The electoral success helped the Communist Party to initiate many 
radical changes, in particular, the Land Reform, and the Education Bill which had the 
potential to disrupt traditional forces. The fear of unsettlement of the social relations 
resulted in these traditional groups coming together to topple the first Communist 
government. A movement infamously known as Vimochana Samaram (the Liberation 
Struggle), under the banner of Vimochana Samara Samithi (Committee for the Liberation 
Struggle)—a coalition of upper caste Christians, upper caste Hindus and sections of 
Muslims with active support from the Congress, Muslim League, etc.—led to the Union 
government formally intervening in the matter and dismissing the first Communist 


ministry.” The involvement of the U.S. agencies, such as the Central Intelligence Agency 


who was already an established literary figure known for his Communist sympathies, in the role of the 
postman in the film Neelakkuyil as “an important strategy that enables the film to construct this character as 
the only modern rational figure with considerable moral authority” (Joseph, 2012: 40). The character played 
by P. Bhaskaran in this film displays the characteristics of the modern Malayali nation that is imagined, 
thus making the Communists the representatives of the region. 

* In an article that discusses the dismissal of the first communist government, Robin Jeffrey points out the 
key role that Indira Gandhi played, as the President of the Indian National Congress in the dismissal of the 
Communist government. Jeffrey writes, “Who pulled the trigger on the Communist government in Kerala? 
Kerala Congressmen loaded the gun and pointed it; Mrs Gandhi, anti-Communists and the Intelligence 
Bureau in New Delhi cocked the hammer; Nehru happened to be holding it when it went off’ (Jeffrey 
1991:83) . B.N. Mullick, who was the Director General of the Intelligence Bureau, gives a detailed account 
of the involvement of Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi and the Intelligence Bureau in the dismissal of the 
first Communist government (Mullik 1972). 
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as part of their strategy of containing Communism in Asia, and the role of the Congress 
party at the national level, have come to light in the recent past. T. Ajayan sees the 
dismissal of the Communist ministry as “part of a US-backed campaign of containment of 
Communism in Asia” (Ajayan 2017a:1). The Central Intelligence Agency did not just 
help topple the first Communist government, but actively worked for ensuring that a non- 
Communist government came to power in the mid-term election in 1960. Since the 
Congress was aware that it would not be able to come to power, if contested the election 
alone, it formed an alliance with the Praja Socialist Party and the Muslim League, with 
the approval of the central leadership of the Congress. The manifesto that the Congress 
brought out declared that “the extraterritorial loyalties and totalitarian methods of 
functioning of the Communist Party were a menace to our independence and democracy” 
(Ajayan 2017b:3). The manifesto of the Communist Party, on the other hand, asserted that 
“the dismissal of the Communist ministry was a betrayal of provincial autonomy and 
parliamentary democracy” (Ajayan 2017b:3). Though the Communist Party secured over 
1,200,000 more votes than in 1957 and increased its proportion of the total vote from 39 
to 43 per cent it could win only 25 seats in an assembly of 126 members. A Congress-PSP 


government came to power in 1960. 


While the 1950s presented a sense of hope and heralded visions of a new world 
and a democratic polity (transcending the community-based politics that had 
characterized the yesteryears), the Liberation Struggle and the electoral defeat in the mid- 
term election unsettled the Communist project of building the modern Malayali nation. 
Soon after coming to power in 1957, the Communist government had introduced the 
Kerala Agrarian Relations Bill 1957, which was eventually passed with many 
modifications in 1970, when a government led by Congress and CPI was in power. The 


first government also introduced the Kerala Education Bill 1957. These two Bills drew 
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strong protests from the landed elite and community organizations that owned and 
controlled most of the educational institutions. These groups came together as “the 
Vimochana Samara Samithi” which led to the eventual dismissal of the Communist 
government. 1960, it may thus be argued, presented a moment of disaggregation of the 


modern Malayali nation of rational, secular citizens. 


During its mobilizational phase in the 1940s and 1950s, the Left primarily 
addressed the lower caste/class strata of the society. However, with the adoption of the 
“democratic path to socialism”, the pressures of electoral democracy necessitated a shift 
in the strategies of the party. Thus an address to the middle class became necessary for 
the construction of hegemony. It is in such a situation that developmental modernity 
becomes an important concern for the Left project in Kerala. J. Devika has drawn 
attention to the centrality of “egalitarian developmentalism” in the imagination of a 
Malayali identity (Devika 2007). Describing modern Malayalees as “a people united in 
development”, Devika argues that the Communist-driven egalitarian developmentalist 
ideology of the 1950s and 1960s was at the core of the newly imagined Malayali identity. 
The developmentalist ideology was also shaped in part by the Nehruvian vision for India 
as well as the fear of economic backwardness within south India. As Devika points out, 
“the Communist vision of a linguistically united Kerala was driven not just by the desire 
to a more equitable society; underlying it was also the fear of ‘backwardness’ vis-a-vis 
the rest of south India, already evident in the writings of prominent intellectuals such as 
Kesari A. Balakrishna Pillai (1934)” (Devika 2010: 811). While the centrality of 
developmentalism in the imagination of a modern Malayali identity is widely accepted in 
both scholarly literature and popular common-sense, an examination of the conditions 
that led to the privileging of development and planned economy may provide us with 


crucial clues to understand the Left’s engagement with region/nation in the aftermath of 
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the formation of the Kerala state. This will be the burden of the present chapter. The 
States Reorganisation Commission which was set up in 1953 for studying the feasibility 
of the formation of linguistic states had stated that “it is neither possible nor desirable to 
reorganise States on the basis of a single test of either language or culture” (States 
Reorganization Commission 1955: 254). It had also emphasized that “important factors 
such as national interests and economic planning should be given due consideration” 
(Balan 2008:1412). The Malayali nationalism of the Left, thus, had to construct a new 
developmental aesthetic, which I argue, was different from the model of “passive 


revolution” the Indian state adopted. 


In the previous chapter, we discussed the role the Left in Kerala played in the 
Aikya Kerala movement. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the leader of the Communist Party in 
Kerala, through his books like Onnekkal Kodi Malayalikal (One and a Quarter Crore 
Malayalees, 1945), Keralam Malayalikalude Mathrubhumi (Kerala the Motherland of 
Malayalis, 1948) proposed the vision of Kerala as a homeland of speakers of the 
Malayalam language. While the Communist Party’s position was based on the linguistic 
nationality principle, there were other alternative imaginations of a Kerala state which 
was not centred on the question of linguistic identity. There was, for instance, a demand 
for the formation of a Dakshina Pradesh, a Union State of Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin: the idea of this state was not based on common language or culture but the fear 
of economic backwardness. However, the proposal did not receive much support from 
either the Tamil speakers or the Malayalam speakers (Balan 2008:1413). There were also 
other demands like Dravida Nadu’, West Coast Pradesh, etc. There was also a demand for 
an independent socialist republic of Kerala that the Kerala Socialist Party raised in the 


late 1940s. It is important to note here that it was at such a juncture that Left-affiliated 


> We have briefly discussed the Dravida Nadu demand in the second chapter of this dissertation. 
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artists like Thoppil Bhasi, P. Bhaskaran, etc. offered a cultural vision for modern Kerala 
through the medium of cinema as well as theatre. Left-affiliated artists like Bhasi and 
Bhaskaran negotiated with a modern technological and cultural form like cinema to 
address a large number of people. Put differently, these artists chose to use the potentials 
of a technological mass medium like cinema to carry forward their idea of social change. 
I have suggested how “Communist films’ like Neelakkuyil offered a vision of modem 
Kerala as a nation of rational subjects. While the early Left initiatives in theatre and films 
dealt with issues of social change, after Independence and the formation of Kerala state, 
“egalitarian developmentalism” gained more importance. At the national level, many 
Left-affiliated artists had considered it as their responsibility to participate in the 


Nehruvian nation-building project. 


In this chapter, we look at the film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi (New 
Horizon, New World, dir. M.S. Mani, 1961), scripted by Thoppil Bhasi based on his own 
play of the same title. As I will elaborate below, this film (and the play), marks a shift in 
the career of Thoppil Bhasi whose name was almost synonymous with the Kerala 
People’s Arts Club (KPAC), a cultural organization that has played an important role in 
offering a cultural vision for modern Kerala through the medium of theatre. It is the shift 
from thematic concerns about social reform through mobilization of the masses to a focus 
on developmentalism that makes Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi important for our 
discussion in this chapter. This film offers us an opportunity for exploring the distinct 


aesthetic of developmentalism that a Left-affiliated artist like Thoppil Bhasi put forward. 


“In this dissertation, the term “Communist films” is used not to denote film produced by the communist 
party or its activists, but rather to denote certain films which narrativize the concerns the Left project in 
Kerala put forward. In the last chapter of this dissertation, I argue how an analysis of the Left engagement 
with culture should take into account not just production aspects but “conditions of reception” that the Left 
has engendered. 
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Through a reading of Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, this chapter looks at the 
Left’s attempt in the second half of the 1950s to produce a modern subjectivity and to 
produce a people who are committed to the ideals of egalitarianism and rationalism, that 
were projected as constitutive of the modern Malayali identity, and to the welfare of the 
people of Kerala. Treating the film as offering the Left’s bifocal vision for a modern 
Kerala, this chapter attempts a symptomatic reading of the film, unravelling the 
underlying presuppositions. By doing so, the chapter explores how the Left in Kerala 
negotiated with the dominant discourses of modernity/modernization and questions of 
“nationhood” in India. In the absence of a common history or culture>, values such as 
rationality, scientific temper, secular outlook, etc. were projected as constitutive of the 
modern Malayali identity. While the Malayalam language acted as a uniting factor in the 
first instance, around which a national-popular project emerged, it was the desire for a 
modern, secular “new world” and the idea of an “egalitarian developmentalism” that 
cemented the new Malayali identity. It may be pointed out that the desire for a modern, 
secular Kerala had found its expressions in progressive literature, theatre, 


caste/community reform movements, library movement, etc. 


Unlike the early Malayalam political melodramas from the Left such as 
Neelakkuyil, Mudiyanaya Puthran, etc. which were about social transformation at the 
individual level, with the upper caste male as the locus of transformation, Puthiya 
Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi has an investment in the state-led transformation of the society. 
As suggested earlier, the investment in state-led development should be understood in the 
context of the fear of economic backwardness and in the context of Nehruvian vision of 
development. It is important to note here that the linguistic reorganization of states, which 
° Even though there were attempts to think of Kerala as having a common history and culture, the 


communist mobilization around the linguistic identity, “denationalized” the past and imagined a Kerala of 
the future. 
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was thought of as a necessary step for the democratization of society, was conceded more 
as an act of compromise rather than a truly enabling move. At the national level, the logic 
of state-led development was given more importance over the question of popular 
sovereignty. Put differently, the logic of popular sovereignty, which was central to the 
national-popular conception of language communities, was superseded by the logic of 
development at the national level. As I have discussed above, the fear of economic 
backwardness haunted the newly formed states.© With the fear of economic 
backwardness haunting the newly formed states, industrialization and planned economy 
were seen as the remedies. The Left, however, had an ambivalent attitude towards 
industrialization, which is evident in a Left-mobilizational film like Mudiyanaya Puthran 
(The Prodigal Son, dir. Ramu Kariat, 1961) where industrialization is looked upon with 


suspicion. 


This chapter examines whether the Left in Kerala offered a different 
understanding of modernity; whether the internal contradictions within the Communist 
Party—between the Soviet path and the Chinese path which would become more 
pronounced at a later stage—created an ambivalent attitude towards the question of 
nation-building in Kerala; and how the question of non-capitalist path for the peaceful 
transition to socialism was addressed. This would help us to inquire into the relationship 
of Marxism (both institutional Marxism, represented by parliamentary Left, and the non- 
parliamentary Left, including the non-electoral Marxist-Leninist groups and the new 
social movements) with the construction of a modern subjectivity and regional identity in 
° It is worth pointing out here that over the years, development has replaced language as the central 
category in mobilizations for the formations of new states. Writing in the context of the demands for the 
creation of Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand and Uttarakhand, Pradeep Kumar argues that the newer demands for 
statehood were not based on cultural identity. He argues that “With the passage of time sentiment for 
language and culture has given way to the urge for speedier economic development” (Kumar 2010: 3078). 


S.V. Srinivas, however, points out that in the movement for the creation of Telangana, cultural identity has 
played a significant role (Srinivas 2015). 
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Kerala. This chapter will also look at the question of the relationship between the writers, 
artists, and intellectuals and the Malayali nation-to-come and how “the people” figured in 
the Left’s cultural vision. Before we begin our discussion a brief exploration of the role 


that politically committed art has played in the imagination of an egalitarian future is due. 
The Artist as a Producer of the Future 


Politically committed art has made significant contributions to the growth of the 
Communist movement in Kerala. It is important to note here that in the early decades of 
twentieth-century, caste/community reform movements and the emergence of a new 
literary/journalistic public sphere’ initiated the democratization of society. It may be 
argued that the Communist movement in Kerala was taking forward the progressive 
currents within earlier social reform movements. Progressive theatre groups like Malabar 
Kendra Kala Samithi, Kerala People’s Arts Club, the Progressive Writers Movement, etc. 
have contributed to the spread of socialist and Communist ideas. In this section, we 
primarily focus on the progressive currents in Malayalam theatre and how, as a popular 
medium, it contributed to the emergence of a secular space and a progressive imagination 


of the Malayali nation. 


In the 1930s, as part of the community/social reform movements, there emerged 
social dramas like V.T. Bhattathiripad’s Adukkalayil Ninnum Arangathekk (From the 
Kitchen to the Stage, 1929), M.R. Bhattathiripad’s Marakkudakkulil Mahanarakam 
(1931) and M.P. Bhatthiripad’s Rithumathi (1939), which were concerned with the 
reformation of the Nambudiri community in Kerala. At the same time, there also emerged 


a new set of political dramas. Political plays like Paattabaakki (Rent Arrears 1937) by K. 


’ For a detailed discussion of the emergence of public sphere in Kerala, see Kumar, Udaya. 2007. “The 
public, the state and new domains of writing: On Ramakrishna Pillai’s conception of literary and political 
expression”. Tapasam: A Quarterly Journal of Kerala Studies, vol. 8, no.3-4, pp. 413-441. 
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Damodaran, Ningalenne Communistaakki (You Made Me a Communist, 1951) by 
Thoppil Bhasi were hugely popular among people. Kathaprasangam, a form of story- 
telling similar to Harikatha was also a very popular art form and has contributed to the 
spread of the Communist movement in Kerala®. Kathaprasangam and political plays were 
essential components of the public meetings of the Communist Party in Kerala. It may be 
noted that even now, popular art forms are an inevitable part of the public meetings of the 
Communist parties. As I have discussed in previous chapters, Antonio Gramsci has 
observed how there was a wide gap between the life-worlds of the writers/intellectuals 
and the people in Italy during his time. This was, according to Gramsci, the reason for the 
absence of a national-popular literature in Italy of his time. In Kerala, the writers and 
intellectuals, especially those who were associated with the Progressive Writers 
Association, Indian People’s Theatre Association, etc. played a significant role in the 
growth of the Communist movement and in the shaping of public life and subjectivities in 
Kerala. Theatre was an important site for the Left project as it was the most popular mass 
medium at that time. The radical pedagogical and communicative potential of plays were 
utilized by activists associated with the Communist Party. These interventions in the field 
of culture enabled the Communist Party in its project of constructing hegemony. As a 
result, “the mid twentieth century was indeed a period of leftist cultural hegemony in 
Kerala” (Devika 2007:8). The cultural hegemony that the Left constructed has remained 
unchallenged to an extent till date. The Left has exercised control over the cultural sphere 
even when it was not in power, which has helped it to retain its hegemony over the form 


of politics in Kerala. Ratheesh Radhakrishnan argues that: 


the Communist Party in Kerala has played a significant role in structuring the 
everyday life of the Malayalee even though it was not in power for long stretches 


* Vv. Sambasivan was a well-known Kathaprasangam artist in Kerala who was an active member of the 
undivided Communist Party of India, and Communist Party of India (Marxist) after the split in 1964. 
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of time. By organizing at the grassroots, the party has succeeded in maintaining a 
hegemony both in the form of politics (unions, cooperatives, and such) as well as 
the dominant political framework that is suspicious of the West, capitalism, 
private capital investments, consumerism, identity politics, and so on 


(Radhakrishnan 2016:699). 


It is worth pointing out here that an exploration of the Left in Kerala has to pay attention 
to the political culture that the Left engendered in Kerala, which I will undertake in the 


sixth chapter. 


We have discussed in previous chapters how the Communist project in Kerala was 
engaged in the construction of a national-popular will and the central role that culture has 
played in this national-popular project. Also, in the movement for the formation of the 
Kerala state culture had played an important role. “In 1950 alone no fewer than 2000 
poems and short stories dealing with aspects of the struggle for a United People’s 
Democratic Kerala were published in left-wing magazines” (Nossiter 1982:95). The role 
of culture in political movements is neither new nor unique to Kerala. Culture had played 
an important role in the anti-imperialist struggle at the national level too. At the national 
level, radical cultural initiatives such as Progressive Writers’ Association (PWA), Indian 
People’s Theatre Association (IPTA), etc. were concerned with “the question of 
decolonisation and the nature of the post-colonial nation state that was to come into 
being” (Gopal 2005:1). The writers associated with the progressive movement saw their 
work as “both profoundly literary and inescapably committed to social transformation and 
nation building”. Organizations like PWA, IPTA, etc. included both socialists and fellow- 
travellers who all “shared the conviction that art, literature and film could help shape and 


transform the nascent nation state in progressive directions” (2). Yet these convictions 
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acquired a sharper edge and influence in Kerala due to the activities of the Left-leaning 


organizations. 


Let’s recall here what E.M.S. Namboodiripad wrote about Jeeval Sahithya 
Prasthanam (Movement for the Literature about Life), the precursor of the Progressive 


Writers’ Association in Kerala. 


What does the Jeeval Sahithya Prasthanam propose to the artists? It is that they 
should advocate and support the progressive forces in the society. This does not 
mean that Jeeval Sahithyam should sacrifice artistic values in favour of 
progress[...] Jeeval Sahithyam does not disrespect aesthetic values. However, the 
movement would insist that one should not stand for conservatism in the name of 


defending aesthetic values (Namboodiripad 1998:19-20). 


While progressive literature was concerned with social transformation, there was 
stiff resistance to the movement from those who argued that art should be for art’s sake. 
At the same time, many of the artists and writers who were associated with the 
Progressive Writers’ Movement felt that the movement was reduced to an appendage of 
the Communist Party, rather than being an autonomous wing, which led to many people 
leaving the organization. However, many artists like P. Bhaskaran, Vayalar Ramavarma, 
Thoppil Bhasi, O.N.V. Kurup, etc. became part of the movement during the 1940s and 
1950s. The artists associated with the Left played a major role in offering a cultural vision 
for modern Kerala, and it may be argued that the Communist Party managed to give a 


creative shape to this vision. 


It has been widely noted that Malayalam theatre, as a medium and through the 
engaging contents in many of the plays, played an important role in the emergence of a 


modern secular space. It was in the last decades of the nineteenth century that modern 
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forms of drama emerged in Malayalam. Initially, the plays were translations from 
Sanskrit and were based on religious epics. Even after the emergence of plays in the 
Malayalam language, commercial dramas in Tamil were very popular among the masses 
in Kerala at least until the 1920s in which musical drama was the dominant genre. By the 
1920s, significant changes began to take place in the nature of the plays and the concerns 
that the plays addressed. The plays began to deal seriously with questions of caste and 
gender exclusions (Mannathukkaren 2013: 502) along with presenting a critique of the 
inequality and superstitions at the root of existing society. With the emergence of realism 
in literature, inspired by ideas of socialism and Communism, there was a significant shift 
in the mode of Malayalam drama from the 1930s. Until the 1930s, theatrical practices in 
the region had been dominated by mythical stories, musical dramas, and Tamil dramas. 
The new “realist” debates unfolding within the field of Malayalam drama were important 
for two reasons. The argument that Malayalam plays should move away from the 
tradition of musical dramas meant the promotion of prose dramas and thereby the 
enrichment of the Malayalam language. The emergence of Malayalam musical dramas 
like Anarkali and Karuna (based on Kumaran Asan’s poem Karuna) in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s challenged the supremacy of Tamil drama in Kerala (Menon 1979:7). These 
transformations in the field of theatre have played a significant role in the adoption of 
social realism by early Communist films. It may be noted here that realism has often been 


talked of as a predominant characteristic feature of Malayalam cinema. 


It was around this time that K. Damodaran’s play Paattabaakki (Rent Arrears 
1936), regarded as the first socio-political drama in Malayalam was staged. This play, 
portraying the class struggle between landlords and tenants, was performed in peasant 
meetings in hundreds of villages in Malabar. In his Provincial Report from Malabar, 


presented at the first All India Conference of IPTA held in July 1943 K.P. Nambudiri lists 
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K. Damodaran’s Paattabaakki and Rakthapaanam (Blood Sucking) as two well-known 
plays that were being staged in Malabar before 1939. Nambudiri notes that there was a 
great cultural awakening taking place among the masses of Malabar (Pradhan 1979:155). 
He also observes how “the masses of Malabar have succeeded in making these arts [folk 
arts| the expression of their own life”. However, he also noted that “in the field of Drama, 


the development has not been so great as in other fields” (Pradhan 1979:154). 


The imagination of a modern Malayali nation, and the imminence of 
independence “brought a fresh sense of interventionary urgency” (Gopal 2005:2) within 
the writer and artist to become the producer of the future. A few years after K.P. 
Nambudiri noted how those interested in the new cultural upsurge were trying to organise 
it into a co-ordinated movement (Pradhan 1979: 154), Left-wing cultural organizations 
like Malabar Kendra Kala Samithi and Kerala People’s Arts Club were formed. For the 
purpose of this dissertation, we will pay more attention to the KPAC.” Apart from staging 
many plays that have contributed to the growth of the Communist movement in Kerala, 
the KPAC has also contributed many artists to the Malayalam film industry, including 
directors and script writers like Thoppil Bhasi, P. Bhaskaran, lyricists like O.N.V. Kurup, 
etc. Let us now look briefly at the history of the KPAC, as it is important for 
understanding the trajectory of Thoppil Bhasi’s career as a playwright, script writer, and 


film director. 
Kerala People’s Arts Club 


There are different accounts about the origin of the KPAC. While some maintain 


that the KPAC was started at the behest of the Communist Party, others maintain that it 


” It needs to be, however, pointed out that in studies on Malayalam theatre, KPAC has been given the 
utmost importance, perhaps because of the commercial success of its plays and its affiliation with the 
Communist Party. 
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was formed by four law college students on their own. According to the latter version, 
the KPAC was started in 1950 by a group of four students at Ernakulam Law College—N 
Rajagopalan Nair, G Janardhana Kurup, Issac Thomas, and S. Prabhakaran Nair. They 
decided to stage a play in Malayalam based on Dostoyevsky’s novel The Brothers 
Karamazov. The publicity notice printed for the play bore the name of Kerala People’s 
Arts Club. The play was, however, not staged (Nair 1960:27). O Madhavan, who was an 
active member of the KPAC, supplies the other version of events. According to him, the 
KPAC was formed as a result of the Communist Party’s direct involvement with the 


sphere of culture. He writes: 


After the Punnapra-Vayalar struggle, the Communist Party gained friends and 
enemies alike. The workers at the Alleppy coir factory took the brave initiative to 
hoist the party flag. They started staging cultural programmes to attract more 
people to party conventions and meetings. A workers’ arts and cultural club was 
formed under the leadership of Communists and the Alleppy coir factory workers’ 
union. Seeing the influence that this arts club had on people, a young Communist 
called Kottayam Sreeni submitted a project report to the party state committee to 
form an arts club at the state level under the leadership of the party. The party 
accepted the proposal and appointed Sreeni as its convenor. Sreeni formed the 
Kerala People’s Arts Club (KPAC) with the help of some artists and friends who 
were associated with the party. Apart from Advocate Janaradana Kurup, Punaloor 
Rajagopalan Nair, Advocate Rajamani, Poojappura Krishnan Nair, the Arts Club 


received the help of Professor M.P. Paul (qtd in Mohandas 2002:33-34). 


One way or the other, the Communist Party in Kerala played an active role in 
nurturing the KPAC. The first play that was staged by the KPAC was Ente Makananu 


Sheri (My Son is Right, 1951). Thoppil Bhasi, who was “underground” for his alleged 
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involvement in a murder case, happened to watch this play. Afterwards, he met the people 
associated with the KPAC and handed over to them the script of the play Ningalenne 
Communistaakki (You Made Me a Communist, 1952). It was a landmark play, which 
according to many commentators, played a major role in the Communist Party coming to 
power in Kerala. “It is not too much of a stretch to suggest that the popularity of the 
Communists, which allowed them to capture state power in the elections of 1957, 
stemmed largely from the popularity of Bhasi’s play and its songs” (Zook 2001:181). 
The KPAC came to prominence as a Left-wing cultural initiative in 1950 “with the object 
of promoting social awareness through cultural activities”.'° Very soon, in 1952, it 
became the Kerala unit of the Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA), a theatre 
association that had links with the Communist Party of India. The KPAC play Ningalenne 
Communistaakki was performed in Bombay in 1952 in front of an audience that included 
the IPTA leaders such as K.A. Abbas, Balraj Sahni, Salil Chaudhury and Bimal Roy. The 
IPTA started its functioning in Kerala soon afterwards through the KPAC. Thoppil Bhasi 
became the representative from Kerala in the national council of the IPTA. The IPTA, 
which had been formed in 1942, initiated a national cultural programme in the wake of 
independence. Under the leadership of P.C. Joshi, the then general secretary of the 


Communist Party, various cultural squads were formed and artists were encouraged. 


The contribution made by the KPAC to the making of a modern Kerala is well 


acknowledged. P. Govinda Pillai, a Marxist theoretician from Kerala, writes for instance: 


KPAC is an integral part of the Kerala Model. Along with the Progressive 
Writers’ Movement, the Library Movement and other movements for cultural 


renaissance, KPAC contributed to the success of the Kerala model of 


'° KPAC website. http://kpacdrama.com/kpac-now.html 
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development, the main indicators of which are high standards of living, hundred 


percent literacy, and so on (Pillai 2001:n.p). 


The KPAC plays during the period between 1951 and 1957 were concerned with 
social and political mobilization of people towards an egalitarian future. However, after 
the formation of the state, state-led development and social modernization gained more 
prominence. This reflected in KPAC’s plays as well. In the early plays like Ningalenne 
Communistakki and Mudiyanaya Puthran (The Prodigal Son), the central characters were 
party workers and mobilizers of people’s resistance against the exploiting classes. But in 
later plays such as Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, Aswamedham and Sarasayya"", it 
was not the political activist but modern figures like the technocrat and the doctor who 
were presented as the agents of social transformation. With nation-building becoming a 
major concern of the Communist Party, the artists associated with the Left, especially the 
KPAC, saw it as their duty to contribute actively to the nation-building process. It is 
worth pointing out here that the Communist Party in Kerala was critical but not 
completely dismissive of the Nehruvian vision of economic development. Communist 
Party’s critique was that it was the interests of the bourgeois class that was protected in 
Nehru’s vision of “socialist planning”. Thus the critique was about the mode of 
implementation of the principle of planned economy. E.M.S. Namboodiripad points out 
that Congress’s adoption of socialism as a national goal at the Second Five Year plan 
gave the impression that there was a “Left-ward shift” in Congress. Within the Left, “a 
section thought that, with the adoption of new policies, the Congress has ceased to be 
what it had been—a party of landlords and capitalists” (Namboodiripad 1988:219). The 


conflict within the Communist Party, which led to the split in 1964, in fact, had its origins 


Plays like Aswamedham (1962) and Sarasayya (1964) were also made into films in 1967 and 1971 
respectively. Bhasi wrote the script for both the films and directed Sarasayya. 
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in the differences over Nehru’s “socialist planning”.'* This difference between Nehru’s 


and Namboodiripad’s understanding of planned economy is important for my argument in 
this chapter that the Left in Kerala formulated a distinct developmental aesthetic. I argue 
that in the developmental aesthetic of the Left in Kerala, people were not “mute witnesses 
to the drama of development being staged for them” (Menon 2001:250). I will elaborate, 
in my reading of the film, how the developmental aesthetic of the Left imagined people as 
active participants of developmental modernity. !° What is important for our purpose is an 
exploration of Left-affiliated artists’ intervention in the imagining of the Malayali nation, 
and the educative function they performed. The artists appeared to believe that they could 
steer the nation in progressive direction. This was in continuation with the agendas that 
the Progressive Writers’ Movement and the People’s Theatre Movement had deviced 


during the 1950s—the decade of hope, and its eventual betrayal. 
Thoppil Bhasi as a People’s Artist 


Though he was not one of the founding members, Thoppil Bhasi’s name has 
become almost synonymous with the Kerala People’s Arts Club (KPAC) over the years. 
Bhasi started his political activism from his student days. It was the struggles against the 
Independent Travancore movement that brought Bhasi to the Left fold. His play, 
Ningalenne Communistakki became a huge success. Over the years it has been staged in 


more than 1000 venues, making it arguably the most staged play in the world. Bhasi was 


'? In a later article, Namboodiripad points out that “the Communists and other Leftists extended their 
support to the main principles of the Nehru model of Indian planning—rapid industrialization with 
emphasis on the building of heavy industries; the building of a powerful public sector as a counterforce to 
the foreign multinationals as well as to Indian big business which was rapidly developing into monopolies” 
(Namboodiripad 201 1:37). 

'° Writing in the context of the Left government’s adoption of “People’s Planning” in 1996, E.MLS. 
Namboodiripad writes that the adoption of planning with people’s participation “requires as much planning 
from above as from below. For, the people know only what they want. This means that the State 
Government and the Planning Board working under it and other official and non-official agencies should 
educate the people on what the problems of the State as a whole are” (Namboodiripad 2011:186). 
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the most popular playwright of his time. “He had no rival during the decade 1955-65 


which was the most active period of his playwriting” (Menon 1979:6). 


Along with his elaborate two-part memoir, published in 1959 and 1991, the 
introductions that Bhasi provides to his plays help us understand the contexts and 
concerns behind his plays. It is often from the life of people he interacted with as a 
political activist that he drew his materials. It may be argued that K.A. Abbas’s 
description of Balraj Sahni as “a people’s artist” fits Bhasi well: Abbas writes that Balaraj 
Sahni’s “knowledge of the common people was born out of his participation in the 
struggles of the people for freedom and for social justice in processions, public meetings, 
trade union activities and while facing the brutal lathis and bullet-spouting rifles of the 
police”. Like Sahni, Bhasi too tried to re-establish “the original and vital link between art 
and the life of common people” (Abbas 1974:101). Bhasi spent around five years in 
hiding as he was wanted for his alleged involvement in the Sooranadu murder case. Bhasi 
has documented his experiences in detail in Olivile Ormakal (Memories in Hiding 1959), 
the first part of his memoirs. Incidents from his experiences of living in the houses of the 
lower caste people have been included in many of his plays and films like Anubhavangal 
Paalichakal. Similarly, in the film Mooladhanam, the character of Ravi (played by 


Sathyan) has autobiographical elements of Thoppil Bhasi himself. 


It is quite evident that it is from his experiences as a political activist—in 
particular, what he saw and understood of subaltern life in Kerala during his life in 
hiding—that many of his plays originated. Bhasi was interested in connecting these 
personal experiences with a larger social documentation of the lives of the masses. As a 
Communist artist, he chose a medium that he believed would communicate most 
effectively with the widest sections of society—popular theatre at first and mainstream 


cinema at a later phase. Achutha Menon notes, “Bhasi’s first play was in the form of a 
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musical drama instead of a prose drama because he wanted to write and present 
something that will be understood and loved by the great masses of the ordinary people 
with whom he had very live contact. He knew that for this music drama was the most 
suitable form” (Menon 1979:6). Put differently, Bhasi’s effort was to create a new 


national-popular culture as part of the project to build a new egalitarian Kerala. 


Writing about the absence of a national literature in Italy during his time, the 
reason for which was the cleavage between the life-worlds of the writers and the people, 


Gramsci notes: 


neither a popular artistic literature nor a local production of “popular” literature 
exists [in Italy] because “writers” and “people” do not have the same conception 
of the world. In other words the feelings of the people are not lived by the writers 
as their own, nor do the writers have a “national educative” function: they have 
not and do not set themselves the problem of elaborating popular feelings after 


having relived them and made them their own (Forgacs 2014: 365). 


If we take a look at how E.M.S. Namboodiripad regards Thoppil Bhasi as a 
playwright and how he differs from a noteworthy predecessor like K. Damodaran (who 
too was a Marxist thinker as well as a playwright), it becomes evident that Bhasi was 
someone who elaborated “popular feelings after having relived them” and made them his 
own (Forgacs 2014: 365). Namboodiripad points out that the characters in Ningalenne 
Communistakki are more lively and life-like than the characters in K. Damodaran’s 
Pattabakki. According to Namboodiripad, this is neither because Bhasi was a better artist 
than Damodaran, nor because Communistakki had songs and was performed by trained 


artists. According to Namboodiripad, the real difference lay in the fact that 
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Damodaran was a socialist activist who was trying to unionize the tenant farmers 
whereas Bhasi who wrote Communistakki was someone trying to build a unity of 
all sorts of people who were trying to free themselves from big landlords. 
Damodaran who wrote Pattabakki was a young intellectual who has devoted his 
life to the cause of workers and peasants. He has seen only the workers and 
peasants who come for conventions and processions. He hasn’t seen the peasants 
and workers in their real life situations in the factories and fields. However, 
Thoppil Bhasi has lived with small peasants and agricultural labourers and shared 
their happiness and woes for more than six years. It is after that he wrote the play. 
The reason why people liked Bhasi’s characters more is because the life of the 


mass that Bhasi tried to portray is more accurate (Namboodiripad 1998:36). 


Bhasi’s plays were “avowedly about social transformation and reflected an 
attempt to create a new radical cultural practice founded on the lives of the “people’” 
(Menon 2001:261). It is after his encounter with Balraj Sahni during the latter’s visit to 
Kerala that Bhasi’s conception of theatre changed. Bhasi’s and the KPAC’s encounter 
with Balraj Sahni and the IPTA deserves detailed discussion. In 1958, artists from the 
KPAC participated in a theatre fest held in Bombay where they met Balraj Sahni. Sahni 
gave the KPAC artists a new sense of direction. Bhasi writes about Sahni’s influence: 
“Balraj’s observations gave new perspectives to someone like me who wrote Ningalenne 
Communistakki merely on the basis of some real life experiences and limited familiarity 
with Sanskrit plays” (Bhasi 2014:485). In 1959 Balraj Sahni visited Kerala as state guest, 
and Bhasi’s play Mooladhanam (Capital) was staged for him. Sahni observed that 
Mooladhanam was too melodramatic and that as a playwright, Bhasi had in fact “gone 


backwards” from what he had achieved in Ningalenne Communistakki. Bhasi has stated 


that the play Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi was the immediate result of the influence 
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Balraj Sahni and IPTA had on him. The play may be seen as written with the aim of 


promoting the idea of nation-building. 


Before we begin our discussion of the film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, a 
very brief discussion of KPAC’s relationship to cinema is due. In the 1950s, when 
politically committed theatre groups like the KPAC, the Malabar Kendra Kala Samithi, 
etc. took part in social transformation, the Malayalam film industry was also gaining 
strength. Like the theatre movement, cinema was creating a secular space during the 
1950s. Many artists associated with Left-wing cultural organizations like the KPAC 
joined the Malayalam film industry at this point. Apart from Thoppil Bhasi himself, 
directors like P. Bhaskaran and Ramu Kariat, composers like Devarajan, lyric writers like 
Vayalar Ramavarma and writers like Ponkunnam Varkey, who were associated with the 
Progressive Writers’ Movement and the KPAC, joined the Malayalam film industry. 
Most of these artists had already established their reputation as progressive artists during 
the period when the Communist Party followed a militant path against the despotic rule of 
the Dewan of Travancore (The fight against the Dewan had resulted in the Punnappra- 
Vayalar insurrection in 1946). Many of the successful plays of the KPAC were made into 
films, Mudiyanaya Puthran (The Prodigal Son) being the first one. Apart from providing 
the film industry with artists, many of whom used “KPAC” as a prefix to their name 
(KPAC Sulochana, KPAC Lalitha, etc.), the KPAC also set up a film producing company 
called the KPAC Films which produced two films—Enippadikal (Rungs of the Ladder, 
dir. Thoppil Bhasi, 1973) and Neelakkannukal (Blue Eyes, dir. Madhu, 1974). Puthiya 


Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi was KPAC’s second play to be made into a film. 


C.S. Venkiteswaran has argued that the Malayalam cinema of the 1950s “were 
much more intensely engaged with criticism of the past than with an elaboration of 


possible futures” (Venkiteswaran 2013:74). While Venkiteswaran’s observation might be 
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true for a film like Neelakkuyil, Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi marks a shift from this 
and is concerned with the visualization of the modern. As suggested, developmentalism 
played a significant role in imagining the Kerala of the future. Bhasi’s transition from 
mobilizational plays like Mooladhanam and Mudiyanaya Puthran to plays and films like 


Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, Aswamedham, etc. may be understood in this context. 


Before we go into a detailed discussion of the film, a brief summary of the film is 
in order. The film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi is set in a remote village in Kerala 
called Mulankavu (presumably in the Palakkad district of Kerala) where a majority of the 
people depend on agriculture for a living. The setting of the film presents an agrarian 
rural economy, an allegory of the state of Kerala. The film opens with a song which 
presents the villagers in a joyous mood, and engaged in agricultural activities. The 
villagers are shown using traditional methods and tools for farming. While some peasants 
own land, many cultivate the land of a few landlords, jenmi Ramakrishna Unnithan being 
prominent among them. There are also agricultural labourers. As the farming in the 
village suffers from a lack of proper irrigation facilities, some of the villagers form a co- 
operative society under the leadership of Sankaran Nair and petition the government to 
build a canal in the village. As a result of the petitioning, the government sanctions the 
fund. The chief engineer has to sign the files for starting the construction work of the 


canal, which is to be done through the voluntary service of the villagers. 


Sukumaran, the son-in-law of the chief engineer, is appointed by the government 
to study the feasibility of increasing the storage capacity of Velayar dam which is close to 
Mulankavu. Sukumaran submits a report that if the capacity of the dam is increased from 
179 feet to 189 feet, the problems of the farmers in Mulankavu and neighbouring villages 
could be solved. Apart from that, if a tunnel of 2300 feet length were built, to connect the 


dam to a power station, the largest hydro-electric project in the state would come into 
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existence. The chief engineer is worried that if Sukumaran’s plan succeeds, his corruption 
would get exposed. The chief engineer, who had undertaken the supervision of the 
construction of the dam, had limited the height of the dam to 179 feet to help the owners 
of the neighbouring estates. If the height of the dam is increased, the nearby estates, 
owned by his friend Johnson, would be flooded and lose commercial value. He tries to 
dissuade Sukumaran from carrying out his plans through various means which involves 
emotionally blackmailing his daughter to dissuade Sukumaran from carrying out this 
project. Caught between her love for her father and Sukumaran’s enthusiasm about the 
project, Usha, the chief engineer’s daughter and Sukumaran’s wife, is initially a bit 
confused. However, Usha stops Sukumaran from taking a drastic step like tendering his 
resignation and reminds him that as an engineer he has a commitment towards the land 
and the people. When he fails in his endeavour to dissuade Sukumaran, the chief 
engineer, along with Johnson, the jenmi and Sukumaran’s colleague conceive a plan to 
sabotage the project. They try to dissuade people from joining the work for the tunnel (to 
be undertaken as a voluntary work where the workers will get only two-thirds of the 
payment). However, Sukumaran convinces the people that the work is for the 
reconstruction of the nation and persuades the people to join in the project of the national 
reconstruction for the welfare of all. As the work starts, the chief engineer and Johnson 
realize that Sukumaran’s plan is going to succeed, and they decide to plant a time bomb 
which eventually kills thirty-four villagers. The bodies of those dead in the tragedy are 
buried at the dam site itself. Meanwhile Sukumaran has also been injured in the bomb 
blast, but he refuses to take rest or undergo treatment. He is eventually taken to a hospital 
where he dies and his wife takes his body to the dam site. She hands over a letter to 
Sankaran Nair in which Sukumaran has expressed his desire that his body should be 


buried at the dam site along with the bodies of the people who died in the bomb blast. The 
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film ends with a scene, which takes place a few years later, in which Usha, Sukumaran’s 
wife, takes his son to pay homage at the memorials of her husband and other workers. 
The corrupt father-in-law, who is released from jail after a few years, places flowers at 
the memorial of Sukumaran and says that what the world needs is honest people like 


Sukumaran who can create a new horizon and a new world. 


In the preface to the published version of the play Puthiya Akasam Puthiya 
Bhoomi (on which the film is based), Thoppil Bhasi writes that he had visited almost all 
the dams in Kerala for the purpose of writing the play. The last dam he had visited was 
the Peppara dam which was in the Madras state after the reorganization of the states. It 
was apparently the first dam in the Travancore state the work of which was started in 
1896. Alexander Minchin, the British engineer who oversaw the construction of the dam, 
died due to Malaria before the commissioning of the dam. It was the commitment and 
achievement of this colonial engineer that Thoppil Bhasi had in mind when he was 
writing the play.'* In the play, however, the colonial engineer is replaced by a native 


engineer. 
The Left Developmental Aesthetic 


It may be argued that the film anticipates what Madhava Prasad calls a 
“developmental aesthetic” with regard to the political task of nation-building. In his 
discussion of the Hindi film Manthan (The Churning, dir. Shyam Benegal, 1976), Prasad 
identifies three segments in the narrative of that film “corresponding to the stages of 
exposition, intervention and resolution’—and these are clearly discernible in Puthiya 
Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi too (Prasad 1998:211). Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi starts 


with an exposition of the state of affairs in the village of Mulankavu. Through the song in 


'* Tn his memoirs Thoppil Bhasi talks about Balraj Sahni’s influence on him and how visiting various dams 
in the state with Sahni gave him the inspiration to write the play Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi. 
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the beginning and the conflicts between the families of Kunju Nair and Mathai, the 
audience is made familiar with the situation in the village. The film invokes the 
contemporaneity of feudalism, the residues of which have to be abolished in order to 
establish a democratic setup, through the characters of the landlord Ramakrishna 
Unnithan and his henchman. We also see the persistence of traditional communitarian 
identities which act as a barrier between people. After the verbal fight between Kunju 
Nair and Mathai, the latter’s wife Eliamma tells Mathai that they should not mingle with 
people like Kunchu Nair but rather with the Christian families around. The attempts of 
Sankaran Kutty Nair and Nanu to form a co-operative society for the farmers have 
already started creating disturbances within the social order as tenants are no longer ready 
to obey the landlord. As a result, the jenmi targets Sankaran Kutty Nair’s family. At a 
later stage, we see Unnithan colluding with the estate owner, Johnson to sabotage the 
drive to recruit people for the voluntary work of the construction of the dam. The new 
capitalist class is in coalition with the feudal elements here. While the Left’s mobilization 
of forming the co-operative society begins the process of unsettling the feudal order, it is 
the interventionist state that accomplishes the task of wiping out the remnants of the old 
order. Even after the construction of the dam starts, with the people of Mulankavu 
participating in it with much enthusiasm, after Sukumaran the engineer convinces them 
how it is for the welfare for all the people of the nation, the feudal elements are at the 
service of the capitalist class to disrupt the state’s transformative agenda. It is Sanku 
Pillai, one of the landlord’s people who had earlier questioned Sankaran Nair’s legitimacy 
to enlist people for the dam work (his younger sister’s elopement with elder sister’s 
husband is seen as an evidence for Sankaran Nair’s inability to manage even his own 
household affairs), who spreads the rumour that there was a tiger at the dam site. It is this 


rumour that prevents people from coming out in the night, which helps the estate owner’s 
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people to carry out their task of planting the bomb. The work of the dam is, however, 
continued even after the bomb explodes, causing the death of 34 people, and injuries to 


many others. 


In the beginning of the film, Kunjunni Nair is presented as someone who is 
holding on to his past glory. Kunchu Nair is not happy with his son Sankaran Nair and his 
political activism. However, like Paramu Pillai in Ningalenne Communistakki, the father 
is transformed in the later part of the film. The transformation happens when he enlists 
himself for the work of the dam. While Pramu Pillai is interpellated to Communism in 
Ningalenne Communinstakki, in Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi Kunchu Nair is 
interpellated into the logic of nation building. It is also important to note here that, like 
the early Malayalam films, the transformation of Nair male is central to the narrative of 


this film as well. 


The engineer arrives in Mulankavu for the first time when the verbal fight 
between Mathai and Kunju Nair was going on. This may be seen as the state’s 
intervention in the form of a mobilized bureaucrat at a time of social conflict which 
would have led to the disintegration of the village community that represents the “nation” 
in the film. The intervention of the state in the form of an honest engineer first intensifies 
the social conflict. While it upsets the feudal order, it also creates a tension between the 
farmers who own land and those who are farmhands. While Sankaran Nair, the peasant 
leader represents the interests of the peasants on one hand, Nanu, who is presumably an 
Ezhava, is a peasant-workers’ leader. He insists that the workers should get the full wage 
for participating in the construction of the dam. This conflict is, however, resolved when 
the engineer addresses the people of Mulankavu and convinces them that the project is for 
the common good. The fact that the landlord Unnithan is against the project also prompts 


the people to align with the state against the feudal order. A resolution is achieved in the 
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narrative of the film when the dam is constructed despite the death of many people 
including the engineer. The death of the engineer helps the narrative to stop him from 
being a revolutionary figure and to retain him as a reformist. What happens here is that 
“the citizen-figure is mobilized in the service of a transformative politics” (Prasad 
1998:209). And the engineer in Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi is “a mobilized 


intellectual, the citizen as revolutionary” (210). 


We also see a zeal to reform the bureaucracy in the film. It is the corrupt 
bureaucrats who are seen as a hindrance to the transformative agenda of the state. Given 
that the state form was inherited from the colonial rulers, transforming the state itself was 
a major task for the Communist project. After the explosion at the dam site, Mathai slaps 
Sukumaran saying that he is responsible for the death of so many people. However, Usha 
has arrived on the scene by then, informing them that Johnson and the chief engineer had 
planned to sabotage the dam project. Sukumaran, however, takes the responsibility by 
saying that it is not his father-in-law but a fellow engineer, who has betrayed the cause of 
the nation. Sukumaran seems to suggest that what is required for the progress of the 
region is to reform the bureaucracy as well as to mobilize people at the service of the 
state’s developmental agenda. In his last letter before death, Sukumaran expresses the 
wish that the child that Usha is going to give birth to should fulfil Sukumaran’s duties 
towards the nation. The film ends when we see the corrupt engineer as a reformed person 
who says that the what the world needs are honest engineers like Sukumaran who can 


create a new horizon and a new world. 


The Horizon of a Common Good and the Production of a Collective Identity 


Made at a time when the new “nation” was coming into existence, the title of the 


film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi echoes a utopian vision, an imagining of a “brave 
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new world”. For this new world to become a reality, there needs the construction of a 
people. Chantal Mouffe points out how Antonio Gramsci understood that “a socialist 
project has to be the articulation of a collective will” for the different groups that were 
existing in Italy of his times (Errejon and Mouffe 2016:41). Mouffe points out that “to 
constitute a people it’s necessary to articulate a wide range of heterogeneous demands 
which do not necessarily coalesce....” Further, “to establish a true collective will with 
hegemonic aspirations it’s necessary to transform the identities of those who are going to 
enter the chain of equivalences, to create new subjectivities (Errejon and Mouffe, 
2016:145). Mouffe further points out that “collective wills crystallise around a conception 
of the common good around a definition of public interest, and this is a very important 
dimension of democratic politics” (Errejon and Mouffe, 2016:41). While arguing that 
there is no such thing as “the” common good, Mouffe elaborates that the idea of a 
common good, however, “plays the role of a horizon” (Errejon and Mouffe, 2016:41). 
She argues that “democratic struggles requires a reference to the common good” (Errejon 
and Mouffe, 2016:41). Keeping these in mind, our attempt in the following section will 
be to explore how the horizon of a common good contributes to the crystallisation of the 
collective identity called the Malayali in the film. The “new horizon” that the film offers 
is that of a common good through which a collective identity can be achieved, by 
transforming the previous identities. This construction of a new subjectivity is crucial for 
integrating the Malayali nation at a time when the Malayali nation seemed to be already 


disintegrating. 


The agenda of nation-building or national reconstruction is at the heart of the 
narrative of the film. At the national level, the construction of dams, and setting up of 
industries were a major part of the state-led modernization process in the aftermath of 


Independence. They occupied the visual imagination of the new nation. The film, in a 
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way, performs the task of visualizing the modern. “The visualizing of the modern— 
through art, film and theatre—characterized the 1950s and was a parallel and integral 
project alongside the building of modernity through dams, scientific establishments and 
the acquisition of nuclear capability (Menon 2001:251). Jawaharlal Nehru, the first prime 
minister of India stated that dams were the new temples. Nehru’s famous remark on the 


Bhakra Nangal dam is worth quoting in full here. 


Our engineers tell us that probably nowhere else in the world is there a dam as 
high as this. The work bristles with difficulties and complications. As I walked 
around the site I thought that these days the biggest temple and mosque and 
gurudwara is the place where man works for the good of mankind. Which place 
can be greater than this, this Bhakra Nangal, where thousands and lakhs of men 
have worked, have shed their blood and sweat and laid down their lives as well? 


Where can be a greater and holier place than this, which we can regard as higher? 


I look far, not only towards Bhakra Nangal, but towards this our country, India, 
whose children we are. Where is she going? Where have we to lead her, which 
way have we to walk and what mighty tasks have we to undertake? Some of these 
will be completed in our lifetime. Others will be taken up and completed by those 
who come after us. The work of a nation or a country is never completed. It goes 
on and no one can arrest its progress—the progress of a living nation (Nehru 


1980:214). 


While the plays produced by KPAC before Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi such 
as Ningalenne Communistakki and Mudiyanaya Puthran had the peasant or trade union 
activist as the mobilizer of the mass towards a progressive politics, in plays like Puthiya 


Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, Aswamedham, Sarasayya, etc. it is the technocrat, the doctor, 
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etc. who is at the centre stage. It is the technocrat who plays the role of the intellectual in 
the film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi. Instead of the vanguardism of the 
revolutionary, what we have is a mobilized technocrat who is a representative of the 
interventionist state. The engineer in Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi claims that the 
work of the dam has brought him closer to the people of Mulankavu and that he has 
become one of them. It is interesting to note that he claims to cease to be an external 
agent. He sees himself as organically becoming one with the people. The desire he 
expresses in his letter that he be buried at the dam site itself, along with the other common 
people who died in the blast, shows his desire to be one among the many citizen-subjects 
of the Malayali nation. What is at work here is the state coming to the people-nation. The 
role of the activists in the film is to facilitate the coming together of the state and the 
people. The narrative of the film presents us an interventionist state in the form of the 
engineer. The conception of the common good is undertaken by the engineer on behalf of 
the people. The agitational politics of yesteryears is replaced by the reformist agendas of 
the state. It may be noted that the dam was not really the need of the people. What they 
wanted was a canal which would solve their problems related to irrigation. However, the 
construction of the dam was presented as a remedy for all the problems of the people of 
Mulankavu. The dam will help the agricultural production in the village, the village will 
be developed into a small town, etc.—these were some of the benefits of the dam that 
Sukumaran presented to the people. Looking at the differences the Communist Party had 
with the Nehruvian model of planning may helps us understand the distinct nature of 
developmental aesthetic in Kerala. E.M.S. Namboodiripad points out that Nehru’s 
interlocutors in the first world advised Nehru that “it was better for India not to attempt an 
ambitious plan of industrialization and modernization” (Namboodiripad 2011:34). 


However, the Soviet Union had undertaken rapid industrialization by then. 
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Namboodiripad, however, points out a major difference between India and the Soviet 
Union. In the Soviet Union, an agrarian revolution had already taken place which had 
abolished landlordism and feudalism. However, in India, the situation was entirely 
different. In the film, we see instances of the contemporaneity of feudalism. It may be 
argued that in Kerala, where there have already been attempts for land reform through 
legislation, an integrated approach to industrialization was envisaged. In the film altering 
the agrarian relations and modernizing agriculture are seen as part of industrialization and 


modernization. 


Fig. 3.1 Here we see the peasant leader and the agricultural union leader coming together for the 
work of the dam. Nanu’s (on the right) raised fist suggests he is a Communist activist. 


It may be argued that the horizon of a common good brings the people together 
who were earlier fighting among themselves as a result of the persistence of their 
previous identities. The construction work of the dam brings the people together and 
transforms their identity, thus producing a collective identity and a new subjectivity. The 
people are mobilized in the service of a developmental project, which is envisaged as one 


which would benefit all the people of the Malayali nation. Through their participation in 
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the state-led developmental process for the welfare of all the people of the region, they 


become citizens of the Malayali nation. 


The narrative of the film shows how the remnants of the old order in the form of a 
residual feudalism in collusion with the landed elite try to disrupt the formation of a 
collective will. However, the state wins the trust of the people through an interpellation of 
the people into the citizens of the nation whose will the state represents. There is a 
sequence in the film when the corrupt engineer, the estate owner and the feudal lord in 
Mulankavu together try to dissuade people from joining the construction work of the dam 
for two-thirds of the pay. At this point Sukumaran, the engineer addresses the people. 
“People say the government should do the work. Who is the government? The 


government money is people’s money. The salary and water are all yours”. 


Fig 3.2. Sukumaran, the engineer, addressing the people of Mulankavu. 


The narrative address here blurs the line between the state and the people. Sukumaran 
also adds that he has visited many countries and everywhere people work hard to make 


their country better. Working for the dam, which will help the people of the area, is 
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projected as patriotism here. The film attempts a resignification of the idea of patriotism. 
We have discussed how the Communist Party was accused of not being patriotic and as 
having extra-territorial loyalties. In such a context the resignification of patriotism as 
ensuring the welfare of the people attains importance. It is my argument that the 
difference between the Nehruvian vision of development and the Left’s developmental 
aesthetic is that while the developmental agenda of the Indian state focussed on 
accumulation, the Left developmental modernity focussed on redistribution. As I have 
discussed earlier, Communist Party’s opposition to the Nehruvian idea of 
developmentalism was with regard to the dominance of big businesses in the latter’s 
agenda. Industrialization and social modernization are tools in the redistributive project of 


the welfare state. 


We also see that corruption is presented as “rajyadroham” or as an anti-national 
activity. Addressing the people of Mulankavu, Sukumaran explains that once the power 
station comes, there will be roads and soon Mulankavu will become a small town. He 
urges the people to come together without waiting for the government as the country 
needs more food and more electricity. As Devika has argued, statist developmentalism 
and Malayali nationalism are intertwined, and the lines separating the “people” and the 
“state” are not very clear (Devika 2007:9). It may be argued that what happens here is not 
a subsumption of society by state but the coming together of the state and the people- 
nation. As I have argued earlier, the key differences between the “passive revolutionary” 
mode of Indian nationalism and Malayali nationalism lie in redistributive politics and 


ensuring political subjectivity. 


During the campaign for the Aikya Kerala state, EIM.S. Namboodiripad had 
argued that the Kerala to come was not located in the past, but in the future. The 


realisation of the Kerala of future was attempted, after the formation of the state, through 
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state-led modernization and development (Devika 2007). In the case of Karnataka too, 
Janaki Nair has argued that the “crystallization of the linguistic nation after the state 
occurred when the stage had already been prepared by another political logic, the logic of 
state-led ‘development’” (Nair 2012:248). She also argues that once the Congress, which 
was going back on its stand on linguistic states, was forced to accept that formation of 


linguistic state was inevitable, 


the development discourse became the principal means of reorganizing the 
political order and developing a notion of hegemony outside the framework of 
representative politics. The attempt to turn a potential political threat into an 
opportunity via the discourse development focused strongly on the economy, 
particularly the process of accumulation without risking radical social change 


(Nair 2012:249). 


While early proponents of Aikya Kerala had tried to define it in Brahminical 
terms, by deploying the Brahminical concept of Parasuramakhetram, this was countered 
using the concept of Mavelinadu, (the land of Maveli) by Communist leaders such as 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad. Namboodiripad stated that the Communist’s aim was to create “a 
new Kerala in which equality and freedom reign, in which poverty and unemployment 
will be unknown, will begin to emerge....Mavelinadu, which exists only in our 
imagination, will become a reality in the twentieth century (Namboodiripad, quoted in 


Devika 2007:16). 


It was argued that the ‘real’ Kerala and ‘Malayalee people’ lay in the future, to be 
actively fashioned by subjects who would work towards a developed, fair and 
equitable society. Different social groups, it was argued, supported Aikya 


Keralam, with distinctly different but not necessarily antithetical interests: the 
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depressed classes saw in it the rout of jati oppression; the democratic elements 
saw the downfall of feudal power; farmers spied the end of landlordism; workers 
descried the prospect of copious industrialism and fair labour relations; 
Malayalees employed outside sprung the hope of gaining work in their homeland; 
admirers of Malayalee culture discerned the chance to strengthen it anew (Devika 


2007:15). 


As evident from Devika’s description, the Aikya Kerala movement saw the 
coming together of “a plurality of demands that, through their equivalential chain” 
constituted a broader subjectivity of the “Malayali” thus constituting “the people” as 
potential historical actors (Laclau 2005:74). The Aikya Kerala movement was not an 
oppositional movement but one of a “war of position”, which appealed to all the people of 
Kerala and thus became hegemonic. The task in front of the Left was the crystallization of 
the subjectivity that was produced through the movement for an Aikya Kerala state. As I 
have suggested, after the formation of Kerala and the electoral success in 1957, the Left 
moved from the stage of disrupting the common sense to a “war of movement” through 
radical measures such as land reform to alter social relations. As I have discussed in the 
beginning of this chapter, these radical measures drew strong opposition from the 
traditional elite which led to a movement for the dismissal of the first Communist 
government. It is at such a juncture that the film presents an integrationist narrative. It 
may be pointed out that the corrupt engineer in the film restricted the height of the dam to 
help his friend Johnson who owns the estates close to the dam. The developmental project 
in the film is presented as having the potential to dethrone the capitalist class, which 


enjoyed patronage under the passive revolution mode of the Indian state. 


As we have noted before, the construction work for the dam brings people from 


various backgrounds together. The dam site becomes a secular space where other 
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identities such as caste and religious identities are transcended. There are Christians, 
Muslims, Ezhavas, etc. among the people who have joined the construction work. The 
work for the dam creates a sense of community among them. The song “maadathin 
makkale”’, for instance, invites the “the children of the loft, of the land, and of the fields” 
to join the work for the dam. It is the call of the nation, the reward for which is a better 
tomorrow. The song invokes a sense of “we-ness” through the work for the common good 


of the people of Mulankavu. 


Looking at the memorandums submitted to the States Reorganization 
Commission, Prerna Singh argues that the advocates of a United Kerala believed that a 
state comprising of co-nationals would lead to a higher development of the region. 
According to one petition submitted to the States Reorganization Commission, “a United 
Kerala State alone can ensure the cultural, democratic and economic development of the 
Malayalees” (Quoted in Singh 2011:286-287). The Memorandum of the Wayanad Taluk 
Aikya Kerala Committee argued that “development can only materialize in an Aikya 
Kerala, as has been found by the people of Wayanad who have had their plentiful share of 
wanton disregard of the current administration. If Wayanad is left out of Kerala, the 
backwardness of this rich land would only be prolonged for decades” (Singh 2011: 287). 
Prerna Singh observes that “Malayali subnationalism served as an important trigger for 
the introduction of a progressive social policy and the beginning of social gains in 
Kerala” (Singh 2015:536). She sees a direct relation between the Malayali subnationalism 


and social welfare in Kerala. 


It may be argued that the narrative of film integrates various social groups and 
regions into the Malayali nation. The film envisions the future of Malayali nation in the 
coming together of various groups for the welfare of the people of the Malayali nation. 


Put differently, the narrative of the film presents the welfare of the “co-nationals” and the 
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nation as a duty of every citizen. This becomes important in the context of the 
disintegration of the Malayali nation with the Liberation Struggle and the dismissal of the 
first Communist government, and the uneven development across the state. It is presented 
as the duty of the citizens of Malayali nation to ensure the overall development of all the 


regions of Malayali nation. We will come back to this discussion in a while. 


During the course of the work of the dam, the relationship between the bureaucrat 
and the people undergoes a major change. Sukumaran, the engineer, is overwhelmed by 
the response of the people. The love and affection that the people show towards him 
humanizes the bureaucrat. He is touched by the fact that the people of Mulankavu care 
about his well-being. When Sukumaran is injured from the bomb blast the people of the 
village ask him to take rest and undergo medical treatment. He says that “the relationship 
between the hill and him is an emotional one”. He refuses to leave the dam site and 
decides to stay back to complete the project saying that “some great people have said that 
national reconstruction should be more than an obligation; it should be a feeling. We see 
it becoming a reality here”. The deployment of the affective register attains significance 
here. I have suggested in the first chapter how Marxism or Communism in Kerala was 
translated into the melodramatic register. In fact, what the Left-affiliated artists in theatre 
and early Malayalam were doing is to narrativize the concerns of the Left project to the 
register of melodrama. Writing about the transformation in Malayalam theatre, Nissim 


Mannathukkaren points out that while the plays produced by the political theatre 


used the socialist realist mode,[they] had doses of melodrama in them[...] But the 
crucial distinction was that they were substantially different from the aristocratic 
and feudal melodramas of the previous era with their glorification of the feudal 


order and its claims to divine sanction (Mannathukkaren 2013:505). 
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Let us look at the film’s deployment of melodramatic mode in more detail. In an 
emotion-filled scene in the film, when Ponnamma, Sankaran’s elder sister expresses her 
wish to leave for home after her father’s death, saying that she wants to take care of her 
father’s ox in memory of her father, Sukumaran tries to convince her to stay back. It is by 
using the affective register that Sukumaran tries to convince Ponnamma. Sukumaran tells 
her: “My relation to all of you has got entangled in my emotions. My relation to my job 
too has become emotional”. When Ponnamma insists that Sukumaran should undergo 
treatment, he tells her. “I will tell you in a language that you will understand. Was the 
relation of your father to his ox only that of a man towards an animal on which he had 
spent sixty or seventy rupees?” He persuades her by saying that all of them are indebted 
to Ponnamma’s father and others who gave their life for the dam. The best tribute to them 
would be to complete the work of the dam. The question of politics is here rendered in the 


melodramatic register. 


The attempts from the part of the estate owner Johnson to sabotage the 
construction of the dam do not succeed even after the tragic incident of the bomb blast 
which kills 37 people. Despite the tragedy, the work of the dam continues. Mathai’s wife 
Eliamma, who used to force Sukumaran to eat on time, has also died. Mathai decides to 
bury Eliamma at the dam site instead of taking her to any Christian cemetery. For him, 
the dam site is the new church. In Mathai’s statement, we can hear a clear echo of 
Nehru’s statement that “the biggest temple and mosque and gurudwara is the place where 
man works for the good of mankind” (Nehru 1980:214). The presence of the Christian 
family among the people engaged in the construction of the dam and the erection of the 
cross at Eliamma’s burial site attain significance in the context of the Liberation Struggle 
in which the Christians played a leading role. The Kerala Education Bill 1957 was 


believed to affect the Christian community adversely as a major number of educational 
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institutions were under Christian managements which led them to react against the 
Communist government. In the beginning of the film, we see the conflict between Kunju 
Nair and Mathai over the issue of irrigation. During the verbal fight, Eliamma tells 
Mathai that they should not mingle with people like Kunju Nair and that they should 
mingle only with the few Christian families or “our people” around. It may be argued 
that idea of “common good” has helped Mathai’s family to transcend their community 
identity. It is also important to note here that the success of the Left project in Kerala, as I 
have elaborated in previous chapters, lies in transforming traditional identities and 


creating a national-popular. 


Fig.3.3. Eliamma’s dead body buried at the dam site and a cross is erected on top of her 
tomb. 


Similarly, the Muslim character Mammootty, who runs a tea shop in the beginning 
of the film, also occupies a significant space in the integrationist narrative of the film. The 
character Mammootty, with his Malabar dialect of Malayalam, is important for the 
address of the film. Through the character of Mammootty, the film is addressing the 
audience in Malabar as well. Thus the film attempts to integrate Malabar, a relatively 
underdeveloped area, into the unified Kerala. The kathaprasangam that the workers 


perform during their leisure hours at the dam site presents the conflict between the 
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capitalist-feudal class and the people as one between the evil and the good. This is done 
through a story of the fight between Rama and Raavana. Mammotty, in his Malabar 
dialect, adds to this kathaprasangam. The Malabar Muslim is thus integrated to the 


Malayali nation in the narrative of the film. 


The film came out at a time when environmental concerns were not very strong 
though there have been protests against the setting up of dams in India from the 1920s 
itself. There is no mention of the people who would potentially be displaced by the setting 
up of the dam and the environmental hazards. The film may be seen as an example for the 
fault lines that were there in the imagination of a developmentalist Malayali nation, the 
fractures of which are increasingly becoming visible. It should be noted that the new 
social movements, which maintain a critical and often hostile relationship with the 
mainstream Communist parties, have ecological concerns at the centre-stage. It is with 
respect to the question of environment that one may see parallels between the 


developmentalism of the Indian state and the developmental state in Kerala. 


Thoppil Bhasi’s admiration for Jawaharlal Nehru is very evident in the film. The 
character of Sukumaran should be seen in the context of planned economy. Considering 
the similarities in their vision about dams and development, it can be even argued that the 
character of Sukumaran is modelled on Nehru. As I have suggested earlier, E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad was often critical of Nehru whereas Thoppil Bhasi appears to be full of 
admiration for Nehru. As pointed out earlier, this also shows the conflict within the Left 
on the idea of “state socialism”. There are many instances in the film for Bhasi’s 
admiration for Nehru. When Sukumaran is under treatment after the explosion, we see the 
portraits of Nehru and Gandhi in his room. This is in marked contrast with the use of Left 
iconography common in “Communist films” where figures like Marx, Lenin, P. Krishna 


Pillai, and more recently Che Guevara, etc. occupy an important position. 
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Fig 3.4. Portraits of Nehru and Gandhi on the wall when Sukumaran is undergoing treatment 


As I have noted before, the role of the Communist activist in the film is to 
facilitate the coming together of the state (in the form of the technocrat) and the people. 
In the beginning of the film, we see the people in the village forming a co-operative 
society and petitioning the government for ensuring irrigation facilities. Even though the 
forming of a co-operative society can be seen as part of Left politics, it has already moved 
from an agitational mode of politics to a mode of petitioning as there is a democratic set 
up now. The structures of mobilization of the Left are now activated in order to help the 
state in implementing “technocratic socialism”. The Left activist in the films is at the 
service of the state, and the state emerges as the agent of social change. However, it may 
be pointed out that this does not lead to a subsumption of the society by the state. If we 
look at Manali Desai’s argument that state has played an important role in the 


democratization of the society, a different perspective may emerge. She notes that: 


the institutionalization of the Communists and their affiliated movements and 


organizations in Kerala has created a ‘policy regime’ that exists regardless of 
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whether the Congress or CPM holds power, although fierce competition and 
ideological differences between the two parties certainly do threaten policies 
implemented by the other. In Kerala, policy legacies over the twentieth century 
have also rendered the state’s role in promoting welfare a crucial part of any 


demcoratization project (Desai 2007:140). 


What is significant for my argument in this chapter is that in Kerala, the “policy regime” 
of the Left and Left developmentalism has actually contributed to the process of 
democratization. The limits of which, however, has become visible in the recent past. A 


detailed discussion of that is beyond the scope of this chapter. 


The casting of Sathyan in the role of the technocrat in the film which offers an 
“integrationist narrative” is interesting when we consider the fact that Sathyan had 
already established stardom in Malayalam cinema by the time the film came out in 1962. 
It becomes even more interesting when we look at the fact that there was opposition to 
Sathyan playing the role of the Communist activist in an earlier film, as Sathyan was a 
policeman before and had involved in repressing the struggles of the Communist activists. 
Looking at what constituted Sathyan’s stardom is important for the work that Sathyan’s 
stardom is doing in the narrative of the film. Acting in “progressive” films like 
Neelakkuyil, Mudiyanaya Puthran, etc. has contributed to the making of Sathyan’s 
stardom. When Thoppil Bhasi’s later plays like Aswamedham and Sarasayya were made 
into films in 1967 and 1971 respectively, with Thoppil Bhasi himself directing Sarasayya, 


it was Sathyan who played the role of the doctor in the film. 


Ratheesh Radhakrishnan has pointed out how the site of stardom has helped the 
Malayalam film industry, which was predominantly based in Travancore, to transform 


itself to an all-Kerala film industry in the aftermath of linguistic reorganization. Sathyan’s 
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stardom has played an important role in this process of “unification”. Radhakrishnan 
notes that “Neelakkuyil attempted to imagine a new geography for Kerala that was not the 
sum total of Thiruvithamkoor and Malabar, and was symbolically held together by 
Sathyan’s stardom...” (Radhakrishnan 2015:138). The representation of the Communist 
hero on screen in early political melodrama and its role in seeing the Communists as the 
representative of the region will be discussed in detail in the next chapter when we look at 


Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s portrayal of the Communist revolutionary. 


The idea of sacrifice and the figure of the martyr are central to the narratives 
around the Communist project in Kerala. The difference in this film is that unlike the 
Communist hero, it is the engineer, an unmarked secular citizen as revolutionary and 
many “unknown citizens” of the village, who are the martyrs in the film. This martyrdom 
is for the common good of the people. Like the character Rajan in the film Mudiyanaya 
Puthran (played by Sathyan) where he goes to the jail to save Vasu, a Communist leader, 
as he is more important for the region, in Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi the engineer 
sacrifices his life for the land. There is a scene in the film where Nanu and Sankaran 
Kutty Nair, representatives of the agrarian class and the agricultural labourers, ask him to 
go to hospital as the land needs him. His response is that people like Nanu and Sankaran 
Kutty Nair are more important for the land. It is sacrifice, for the welfare of all the people 
that the engineer demands from the people of Mulankavu. Their sacrifice is in the form of 
accepting a cut in their wages. In the aftermath of the reorganization of the states, the 
relative backwardness of Malabar was a major concern. The film seems to suggest that it 
is the duty of all the people of Kerala to ensure the overall development of all the people. 
We also see, Usha, Sukumaran’s wife, performing sacrifices for the nation, and thus 
becoming the “ideal woman”. When her father asks her to dissuade Sukumaran from the 


dam work, she is initially confused. However, she tells Sukumaran, when he considers 
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resigning from his post, that “you are an engineer. You cannot just live for yourself”. In 
Mooladhanam a play written in 1958, Thoppil Bhasi offers a different conception of 
mooladhanam (capital). It is the hardships and the sacrifices that the political activists and 
their families went through that forms the capital of the new nation and the democratic 
polity. When it comes to Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, a new capital is required for 
holding the nation together which is the active participation of the people in the national 


reconstruction, at the cost of sacrificing their personal interests. 


While the construction of the dam is the main plot of the film, there is a subplot 
that involves the family of Sankaran Nair. Sankaran Nair’s younger sister has run away 
from home with the elder sister’s husband, believing his promise that she will get a 
chance in the film industry in Madras. However, she has been cheated by her brother-in- 
law who calls himself film star Gopu. She escapes from the clutches of Gopu and reaches 
the dam site towards the end of the film. Pardoning her for what she did, Sankaran Nair 
says, “it is when you lived for art that your heart was hurt. We should strive to remove the 
remaining corrupt practices in art”. Throughout the film, the Madras film industry is 
shown as “morally corrupt”. Through such a depiction the film seems to argue for the 
setting up of a film industry in Kerala which is not corrupt. It is interesting to note that 
Thoppil Bhasi himself was later accused for being part of the mainstream commercial 
cinema, or what was called the Kodambakkam industry. In his memoir, Bhasi expresses 
his regret for being lured by the Kodambakkam industry. Thoppil Bhasi’s films were later 
criticized by those who believed in “good cinema”. Ironically, it is the desire for a good 


cinema at the service of social transformation that is at the heart of the subplot. 


As we have discussed in the previous chapters, the question of the Indian and 
Malayali identities was central to the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. I 


have argued that there has been a conflictual relationship between the Communist 
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nationalism and Indian nationalism, and the Communists were often accused of having 
extraterritorial loyalties. The conflicts between the central government and the Kerala 
government should not be seen as merely one of the conflict between the centre and the 
state or the question of the centre undermining the federal structure of the Indian union. In 
the dismissal of the first Communist ministry in Kerala, there was a clear question of the 
conflict between Communist nationalism and Indian nationalism. The success of the 
Communists in Kerala has often been attributed to its constitutive role in the subnational 
identity called Malayali. Prerna Singh argues that “the embodiment of a subnational 
consciousness has been an important factor in the success of the Communist Party” 
(Singh 2011:539). Many commentators and scholars have attributed the success of the 
Communist Party in Kerala to its active role in the Aikya Kerala movement, and the 
exploitation of latent sub-nationalism. Victor M. Fic attributes Communist Party’s 
electoral victory in 1957 to the “exploitation of a latent sub-nationalism evident in Kerala 
at that time” (Fic 1970: viii). According to S.S. Harrison the Communist Party came to 
power in Kerala, “above all, by its ability to manipulate the regional patriotism of all 
Kerala” (Quoted in Singh 2011). The election manifesto of the Communist Party in the 
1957 election urged the voters to choose “a Government that will take care of the 


Malayalee nation” (Harrison 1960: 193). 


Indian nationalism originated from the anti-colonial struggle. However, as 
independence became imminent, Indian nationalism spoke the language of civilizational 
unity. The emergence of Indian nation was presented as the destiny of a project that 
stretched over many years, as happens in the case of all narratives of national origin, 
according to Etienne Balibar. In Kerala, however, the Malayali nation was brought into 
existence through a national-popular project. While Indian state adopted a mode of 


“passive revolution”, in Kerala there was a different conception of democracy. The 
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Communist Party’s image as the “regional’/”national” party of Kerala becomes more 
clear when we look at the fact that unlike states like Andhra Pradesh, Telangana, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal, etc. there have not emerged any regional party in Kerala that 
represents the Malayali nation. Aditya Nigam argues that the continuing presence of 
institutional Marxism in the life of the people of Kerala should not be seen simply as a 
political phenomenon. He argues that “institutional Marxism draws its sustenance from 
the deeper cultural resources of” the Kerala culture which has been made possible 
because Marxism has been constitutively part of the emergence of a modern Malayali 
identity (Nigam 2011). We have discussed the constitutive role that the Left has played in 
the construction of a Malayali people. It is by keeping these in mind that we approach the 


question of the Left’s engagement with the question of regional/national identity. 


By the time Thoppil Bhasi was writing the play Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, 
there have been many debates within the Communist Party about the revolutionary 
strategy that needs to be adopted. As a result of the debates within the party, a tactical line 
was formulated which asserted that “the path of the Indian revolution had to be Indian 
and could not be either the Russian or the Chinese one. It asserted that the Indian 
revolution must combine both the weapons’—working class insurrection and “peasant 
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guerrilla warfare’” (Nigam 1998:214). However, a new debate emerged in the subsequent 
years as a result of the Russian Communist Party’s adoption of the path of peaceful 


transition to socialism via a non-capitalist path. 


The section which later became the present CPI stood by the Soviet formulation of 
the non-capitalist path and thereby surrendered its class positions at that time. 
Henceforth it would talk in terms of Indian nation, its national goals and the like. 
The task of the post-colonial Nehruvian state—nation-building became the central 


task for the CPI (Nigam 1998:214). 
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Dilip Menon has argued that “the process of nation-building compromised any 
radical initiative” in the cultural sphere which attempted to “to imagine equality and a 
good society”. He also points how “the imagining of the nation was done by the few for 
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the many” and “the ‘people’ were to be mute witnesses to the drama of development 
being staged for them” (Menon 2001:250). However, it is my argument that Puthiya 
Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, which came out before the split within the Communist Party, 
while showing certain ambivalences in the narrative with respect to the question of 


nationhood, does not surrender its class politics completely. As I have argued, within the 


narrative of the film, there is no subsumption of the society by the state. 


Writing about the consequences of the subsumption of the society by the Indian 


state, during the Nehruvian era, Javeed Alam observes: 


What made it difficult for the Communist Party to analyse the conceptual moves 
being made by the Congress in the Nehru period was its uncritical acceptance of 
the Stalinist model of the Soviet socialist state as the only valid model for socialist 
practice. The state controlled by the revolutionary classes organized under the 
Communist Party became the sole legitimate voice of everything in society. The 
construction of the revolutionary state, personifying the future as emancipation, 
was and remained until recently the historical justification for the rejection of the 


voice of the unacceptable face of existing society” (Alam 1998:205). 


It may be pointed out that the conflict with regard to the question of support for 
Nehruvian state socialism is visible in the film, as I have pointed out. The shift from a 
radical militant politics to parliamentary means that we see in the works of Bhasi and the 
KPAC needs to be looked at from the perspective of the changing relationship that the 


Communists have had with the state form in India. Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi 
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represents those contradictory impulses within the Communist Party in terms of the 
democratization of the polity at that time. What this meant for the Malayali identity in the 


later period will be addressed in the subsequent chapters. 


Conclusion 


Towards the end of the chapter, I have discussed how Puthiya Aksam Puthiya Bhoomi 
exhibits certain conflicting impulses with respect to the question of Indian nationhood. It 
is important to point out here that unlike theatre, the medium of cinema puts certain 
restrictions on the artists as censor certificate from the Central government is mandatory 
for public screenings. The shifts in the narratives of Bhasi’s films may be understood as 
part of his negotiation with a medium like cinema upon which the state employs a 
number of restrictions. It is worth mentioning here that when Mooladhanam was made 
into a film in 1969, Thoppil Bhasi made significant changes in its narrative. While the 
play was set during the period between 1948 and 1952, when the Communist Party was 
banned in Travancore, in the film the narrative is changed to the time of the uprising 
against the Travancore Dewan. From this perspective, theatre may appear as a more 
effective medium for Communist mobilization, even though there were attempts to ban 
many of the KPAC’s plays. What is important for our discussion, however, is the Left- 
affiliated artists’ negotiation with a modern form like cinema, and the constitution of a 
people through the cinematic address that is directed not just at the people within the 
diegetic field of the film, but the audience as well. Through the deployment of “cinematic 
populism”, where there is a “fusion between thematic concerns and spectatorial 


positioning”, the film brings a people into existence. 


In this chapter, I have explored how the Left engaged with the medium of cinema 


and how it has facilitated the construction of popular identities. I have also looked at how 
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the Left deployed a distinct developmental aesthetic. In the next chapter I will examine 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film Mukhamukham, and the cultural and political debates it 
engendered in Kerala’s public sphere. Our focus will be on Adoor’s critique of 


melodramatic representations of Communism that I have discussed in this chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mukhamukham: Face to Face with the Communist Real in Kerala 


In the previous chapter, I have explored the Left’s engagement with the medium of 
popular cinema and the role Malayalam popular cinema has played in the production of 
popular identities. I have explored the role that Malayalam popular cinema of the 1950s and 
early 1960s played in the crystallization of the regional identity called the Malayali. I have 
also examined how the film is characterized by a bifocal vision of the Left in relation to the 
questions of region and nation. The constitutive role that the Left has played in the 
construction of the domain of the popular has been discussed in the previous chapters. I have 
also briefly discussed the representative strategies through which a Communist hero was 
produced in early Malayalam political melodramas associated with the Left. An exploration 
of the Left’s constitutive role in the emergence of a modern subjectivity in Kerala has been 
central to our discussion. As Aditya Nigam points out, the continuing presence of 
institutional Marxism in Kerala should not be seen only as a political phenomenon. 
“Institutional Marxism draws its sustenance from the deeper cultural resources” of the Kerala 
culture which has been made possible because Marxism has been constitutively part of the 
emergence of a modern Malayali identity (Nigam 2011). With the Communist movement 
gaining enormous strength and undertaking the construction of a national-popular collective 
will, the 1950s and the 1960s were characterized by the hopes of radical change, which was 
further strengthened by the Communist ascension to power in 1957. The success of the 
Communist Party in Kerala provided the people with the hope for a new democratic Kerala 


where equality reigned. “The first [communist] ministry provided Malayalees with two 
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significant placeholders for themselves—communism and democracy” (Radhakrishnan 2016: 


699). 


However, by the 1970s, despair and disillusionment had already begun to set in. 
Despite the global praise for the Kerala Model of Development in the 1970s, the credit for 
which was claimed by the Left in Kerala and the “policy regime” it established, there were 
already visible cracks within the Malayali nation. The split within the Communist Party in 
1964 led to disillusionment among the masses. While the Communist Party of India-Marxist 
(hereafter CPM) still subscribed to the idea of revolution, the Communist Party of India 
(hereafter CPI) had already surrendered its class politics (Nigam 1998:214). There was a 
further split within CPM in 1967, with the rise of radical Left movement in Kerala, inspired 
by the peasant uprising in Naxalbari in the same year. The radical Left movement or the 
Naxalite movement, as is often called, raised certain key issues such as the nationality 
question, the land question, environmental issues, etc. It may be argued that many of the 
questions raised by the Naxalite movement and the CPI (M-L) groups still find resonance in 
contemporary social movements in Kerala. We will have an occasion for a detailed 


discussion of this in the next chapter. 


Organized around the Malayalam film Mukhamukham (Face to Face, dir. Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan, 1984) and the cultural and political debates the film engendered in the 
Kerala public sphere, this chapter revisits Mukhamukham and the debates around it as an 
archive of passions and disavowals that have shaped the political subjectivities in 
contemporary Kerala. The chapter begins by situating the critique of the film in continuation 
with the various critiques of the Left movement that had emerged by the 1980s. After giving 


a brief overview of the various positions that the critics took towards the film, and Adoor 
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Gopalakrishnan’s (hereafter Adoor) response to the criticisms, the chapter identifies certain 
questions such as the film’s portrayal of the history of the Communist movement in Kerala; 
the portrayal of the revolutionary in the film; and the question of cinematic realism. Through 
a close reading of the film, this chapter addresses the above-mentioned questions. The 
chapter also looks at the film as a biography of the Communist movement; Adoor’s position 
as an outsider; and the question of the Communists as the representatives of the region. This 
chapter treats Mukhamukham, while marked by liberal prejudices, as offering an important 
critique of certain notions prevalent in the Left project in Kerala. The chapter explores how 
Mukhamukham may be seen as a critique of the melodramatic representations of the 
Communist project in Kerala. Through certain narrative strategies which have much in 
common with the narrative strategies of Swayamvaram, his first feature film, where the 
“real” is contrasted with the “fantasy” through intercuts, Adoor attempts a critique of the 
melodramatic construction of the Communist hero. The public “image” of the flawless, 
ascetic Communist revolutionary is contrasted with what Adoor perceives as the “real”. It is 
by a division of the narrative into two parts, where one part presents the subjective narratives 
around the Communist hero and the second part unravels the “real” through the objective 


narrative of the directorial voice that Adoor attempts his critique of the Communist hero. 


Before we proceed further, a brief account of the critique of the Left in Kerala from 
various corners is due. Apart from the split within the Communist Party, by the 1970s there 
emerged a critique of the Left from within. Many writers and artists associated with the Left 
had also begun to distance themselves from Left parties, and some were even expelled. 
Cherukad Govinda Pisharody (hereafter Cherukad), who was part of the Progressive Writers 


Movement, and a member of the Communist Party, wrote the novel Devalokam (The World 
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Divine) in 1971 which took a critical stance on the Communist movement in Kerala. 
Cherukad was a member of the undivided Communist Party till 1964 and thereafter 
positioned himself with the CPM. However, after the split, he almost withdrew from active 
politics and concentrated more on the field of culture. The divine world in his novel 
Devalokam is the bourgeois world to which even intellectuals from the Left are attracted. The 
novel tells the story of Ramachandran, a Communist when he was young, who becomes an 
I.A.S. officer and betrays the cause of the Party in the process of climbing the ladders of 
power. What distinguishes Cherukad’s criticism is that it was a sympathetic critique from 
within which does not completely dismiss the Communist Party but offers a new hope of 
revival through other powerful characters in the novel. In the preface to the novel, Cherukad 
writes that he was dissatisfied with the Communist Party’s political positions during the 
period between 1952 and 1964. He sees the focus on parliamentary democracy as leading to 
the decline of the party. As a result of the focus on electoral democracy, cultural 
organizations and other allied organization became ineffective (Pisharody 2013:2-5). It is 
interesting to note that the novel was published serially in Deshabhimani Weekly, the 
mouthpiece of the CPM. It is worth pointing out here that when Janasakthi, the film society 
that was formed under the auspices of the CPM, decided to make a film in 1979, Devalokam 
was chosen as the text to be adapted to the script. The film was, however, left unfinished. In 
his preface to Cherukad’s autobiography Jeevithapatha (The Path of Life, 1975), E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad writes that “Devalokam depicts the hope for the future of Communist Party 


even at a time when the Party was weak (Namboodiripad 2013:10). 


By the 1970s, the KPAC which had offered a cultural vision of modern Kerala in the 


1950s and early 1960s, as we have discussed in the previous chapter, had produced plays that 
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offered a critical look at the Communist movement in Kerala. In 1972, Thoppil Bhasi wrote 
the play Innale, Innu, Nale (Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow), as a sequel to Ningalenne 
Communistakki, which offered a re-look at the Communist Party and its struggles. In 1978, 
Thoppil Bhasi directed the play Layanam (Merger) written by A.N. Ganesh for the K.P.A.C. 
The play “highlighted the necessity of the re-unification of the Communist parties in India” 
(Menon 2001). Another play by Thoppil Bhasi, Kayyum Thalayum Purathidaruth (Do Not 
Put Your Hands or Head Outside) was staged in 1980 which dealt with “the problems created 
by unnecessary strikes and excessive trade unionism” (Menon 2001). The play was later 
made into a film in 1985 for which Thoppil Bhasi wrote the script. O.V. Vijayan, who was a 
member of the Communist Party, wrote a few articles which critiqued the Communist 
movement in Kerala. Along with this, his novels Khasakinte Ithihasam (The Legends of 
Khasak, 1969) and Dharmpauranam (The Saga of Dharmapuri, 1985) were read as anti- 
Communist works. Vijayan invited criticism, not just from the established Left but from the 
CPI (ML) groups as well. Bhasurendra Babu and J. Reghu, for instance, edited a book called 
Manthabuddhikalude Marxist Samvadam in 1986, a polemic against O.V. Vijayan’s critique 
of Marxism. When Civic Chandran wrote the counter-play Ningalare Communistakki (Who 
Did You Make a Communist?”) in 1995, it created a controversy in Kerala.’ Even though 
Ningalare Communistakki was a critique from within, the response from the mainstream 
Communist parties was harsh. Kaniyapuram Ramachandran wrote a counter-play titled 
Communistakkiyath Ninte Thanthaye (We Made Your Old Man a Communist). Civic 
Chandran’s play was a critique of what he saw as the myth of the success of Communism in 


democratizing Kerala society. 


' For a discussion of the controversy around Civic Chandran’s counterplay, see Vipin, K.K.. 2010. The Drama 
of Democracy: The Public Sphere and Political Theatre in Contemporary Kerala. Unpublished Mphil 
Dissertation. The English and Foreign Languages University, Hyderabad. 
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Thus, it was at a time when there had already been critiques of the legacy and failure 
of the Left movement in Kerala—both from within and outside—that Adoor’s film 
Mukhamukham, which talks about the degeneration of Left through a narrative of the rise and 
fall of a trade union leader, was released. My analysis of Mukhamukham treats the film as a 
political film and as a film about Communism in Kerala rather than about a human condition, 
as the film is often described. Put differently, more than than the psychologism of Adoor, 
what I am interested in is the way he presents the history of the Communist movement in 


Kerala. 


The Malayalam film Mukhamukham was released in 1984, amidst the campaign for 
elections to the parliament, engendering heated debates in Kerala’s public sphere about the 
history of Communism in the state and the way Mukhamukham portrayed it. While the film 
attracted strong reactions from the Communist sympathisers, who saw it as an anti- 
Communist film, some people hailed it as the true portrayal of the state of Communism and 
politics in Kerala; or rather the film was understood as a story of the degeneration of the Left 
in Kerala. The film drew heavy criticism from the Communist Party in Kerala who 
threatened to have it banned from theatres (Swart 2012: 274). Even while the film was being 
shot, there were rumours that it was going to be an anti-Communist movie (Bhaskaran 
2012:130-131). Even though Adoor, the director of the film has often insisted that 
Mukhamukham should not be seen as a political film (Gopalakrishnan 1985:n.p), the film has 
widely been viewed and discussed as a political (anti-Communist) film, by critics as well as 


the viewers. 


Suranjan Ganguly writes about the controversy that Mukhamukham triggered: 
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Mukhamukham created a storm of controversy on its release in Kerala in 1984. 
Gopalakrishnan was branded a renegade who had dared to critique the 
accomplishments of the Communist movement in his home state. There were also 
endless debates about how the film disparaged Communism as an ideology and 
betrayed the cause of Marxists everywhere in the world. By alluding to the events of 
1964, the tragic dissolution of solidarity and the advent of self-serving factionalism, 
Gopalakrishnan had reopened a festering wound in the Malayali psyche (Ganguly 


2015:16). 


While we looked at a popular film in the last chapter, the film that we examine in this 
chapter belongs to the category of “art cinema”. Unlike Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi, the 
film Mukhamukham is not part of “Communist films” or the Left popular. However, my 
interest in this film is the critique of the Left popular that Mukhamukham attempts. Thus, I 
treat the controversy around Mukhamukham as an archive of passions that were mobilized by 
the film’s critique of the Left in Kerala. The attempt in this chapter is also to read the film 
and the debates around it to understand the question of the relationship between cinema and 
Left politics in Kerala in the 1980s. Before we go into a detailed discussion of the film and 


the controversy it engendered, a brief summary of the narrative of the film is due. 


Mukhamukham tells the story of the rise, disappearance, return, and fall of a 
Communist leader. Sreedharan, the Communist leader in the film, is a stranger who arrives in 
a small town from nowhere in the middle of the night and organizes the people in the local 
factory and emerges as a trade union leader giving the hope of emancipation to the people. 
He then mysteriously disappears and comes back after 10 years as an ineffective alcoholic. 


The film is not just about the individual trade union leader; but a film on the Communist 
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movement in Kerala, as evidenced from the very beginning of the film. The pre-credit scenes 
provide the historical and geographical setting of the film. The film is set in central Kerala, 
south India. It can be assumed that the film is set in the Alappuzha region of south Kerala 
where the early trade union movements took shape. The rise of the Communist movement in 
Kerala, its coming to power in 1957, and the split within the Communist Party provide the 
backdrop for the film. The film covers two periods: the first period covers the decade ending 
in 1955 when the Communist Party was gaining strength in Kerala after the ban on the party 
was lifted in 1952. The second period covers the years from 1965, the immediate aftermath 
of the split within the Communist Party in 1964 and when the radical Left groups were taking 
root in the state. Sreedharan becomes the personification of the rise and fall of the 
Communist movement in the state. Thus, the trajectory of the Communist movement in 


Kerala is central to the narrative of the film. 


Adoor has been making films since 1972, the year in which his debut film 
Swayamvaram (One’s Own Choice) came out. Adoor is regarded as “the country’s most 
distinguished contemporary filmmaker” and is “often described as Satyajit Ray’s worthy 
successor” (Ganguly 2015:1). Despite his fame, there are hardly any critical writings on 
Adoor’s films in English. However, in the past few years, a few books about the life and 
works of Adoor have been published.* Suranjan Ganguly’s book The Films of Adoor 


Gopalakrishnan: A Cinema of Emancipation is the only book-length academic study on 


* In his article, ““Destroy Capitalism!’-Growing Solidarity of Alleppey’s Coir Workers, 1930-40”, Robin 
Jeffrey discusses the emergence of trade union movement in Alappuzha in the 1930s. See, Jeffrey 1984. 

> Adoor Gopalakrishnan: A Life in Cinema by Gautaman Bhaskaran (Penguin Books, 2010), The Films of 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan: A Cinema of Emancipation by Suranjan Ganguly (Anthem Press, 2015) Face-to-Face: 
A Cinema of Adoor Gopalakrishnan by Parthajit Baruah (HarperCollins India, 2016) are some of the books that 
have been published on Adoor Gopalakrishnan and his films recently. Apart from these, a collection of essays, 
A Door to Adoor: Cinema of Adoor Gopalakrishnan, edited by Lalit Mohan Joshi and C.S. Venkiteswarn was 
published by South Asian Cinema Foundation, London in 2006. 
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Adoor’s films. Even in Malayalam, the writings on Adoor’s films revolve around the themes 
of his films and his role as a humanist.* Born into a matrilineal Nair joint family which had 
links to performing arts such as Kathakali (Adoor has often talked about the influence of 
Kathakali), Adoor joined the newly established Film Institute of India (the present Film and 
Television Institute of India) in 1962 where he was a contemporary of filmmakers like 
Kumar Shahani, Mani Kaul, John Abraham, etc. who later became leading figures of the 
New Indian Cinema movement. At the Film Institute, Adoor grew determined to “make good 
films, to propagate good cinema through film societies, and to publish good literature” 
(Ganguly 2015:10). It is with these aims that he, along with some friends, founded the 
Chithralekha Film Society and Chithralekha Film Cooperative in Thiruvananthapuram in 
1965, on his return from the Film Institute. Adoor has played a significant role in the growth 
of film society movement in Kerala. The film society movement has, in turn, played a 
significant role in making Adoor’s films possible. His first two films, Swayamvaram and 
Kodiyettam (The Ascent, 1977) were produced by the Chithralekha Film Cooperative. Apart 


from these two films, the Chithralekha Cooperative also produced 25 documentaries. 


Considered as one of the early “art house” films, Adoor’s first film Swayamvaram 
inaugurated a realist aesthetic in Malayalam cinema, which was in tandem with the New 
Cinema’s critique of commercial cinema and its aesthetic conventions. In order to better 
understand Adoor’s films, one has to look at the New Cinema Movement in Malayalam of 
which Adoor was considered a pioneering figure. By the time Mukhamukham came out, the 


New Cinema Movement had established itself as a prominent presence in Malayalam cinema 


“Suranjan Gangly writes that: “the large number of reviews, write-ups and interviews that exist in the popular 
press tend to revolve for the most part around a fixed set of issues and concerns, the most prominent being that 
of Gopalakrishnan’s status as a humanist. Critics tend to applaud his “broadly humanistic’ compassion, his 
refusal to adopt an ideological position and his avoidance of the ‘wooly sentimentalism of nostalgia’” (Ganguly 
2015:1). 
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with its critique of commercial filmmaking practices. Filmmakers like G. Aravindan, K.P. 
Kumaran, John Abraham, and Adoor are considered as some of the leading figures of the 
New Cinema Movement in Kerala. Adoor’s Swayamvaram is considered the first film to 
bring the New Cinema Movement to Malayalam. The film Swayamvaram was produced 
under the banner of Chithralekha Film Cooperative which was formed under the leadership 
of Adoor Gopalakrishnan, Kulathoor Bhaskaran, etc. which was the first film cooperative in 
India. While the shift in the government policy and the Film Finance Corporation’s support 
for cinema were central to the emergence of New Cinema at the national level, the state 
government also promoted film production in the state which led to the creation of a sub- 
national cinematic identity. The Kerala Government established the Kerala State Film 
Development Corporation (KSFDC) with the purpose of “moving the Malayalam film 


industry to Kerala”. 


Ashish Rajadhyaksha has observed that “for the South Indian states, the New Cinema 
movement was a second go at the regional cinema trophy, of getting the cinemas in their 
languages to move en masse to their new state capitals” (Rajadhyaksha 2016:79). In this 
regard, Kerala went one step ahead and gave “a new direction to the role of the cinema in 
national formation: the industrial-national route” (Rajadhyaksha 2016:77). Kerala gave “its 
local industry a sub-national cinematic identity that was closer to the tradition of national 
cinemas, as originally defined in Europe: of a combination of state subsidy for local 
productions, the creation of infrastructure, and local protection from other film industries” 
(Rajadhyaksha 2016: 77). The setting up of Chithralekha Film Cooperative under the 
leadership of Adoor should be seen as “in tandem with the efforts by the state to promote 


regional cinema (Radhakrishnan 2009:223). It was the support of the state government and 
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the landed elite that made the New Cinema possible in Malayalam. As suggested in the first 
chapter, individual entrepreneurs like K. Ravindran Nair, known as General Pictures Ravi 
has played a significant role in the New Cinema Movement in Malayalam. He produced five 
of G. Aravindan’s films and four of Adoor’s films. While the New Cinema Movement at the 
national level had to rely primarily on state support, in Kerala New Cinema was not solely 
dependent on state support. At the same time, the New Cinema Movement was also not 
dependent on the market. However, it has to be mentioned that it was the proceedings from 
capitalist ventures and production of popular films that a producer like General Pictures Ravi 
could fund “art” films.” The leading figures of the movement were also proponents of re- 
centring the Malayalam film industry to Kerala from Madras. Thus, the nationalisation of 
cinema was central to the New Cinema Movement. Adoor himself was of the opinion that the 
financial assistance from the government should be given only to “films with a Kerala 
background and the smell of the Malayalam soil” (qtd in Radhakrishnan 2009:223) in order 


to strengthen an indigenous Malayalam film industry. 


While participating in the creation of a sub-national cinematic identity, New Cinema 
explored the questions related to the region. According to Ashish Rajadhyaksha, most of 
these filmmakers of the New Cinema movement “attempted somewhat edgier works entering 
darker and more disturbing spaces of national formation” (Rajadhyaksha 2016: 80). The new 
cinema has also played a significant role in legitimising political regionalism. Ashish 


Rajadhyaksha observes: 


> General Pictures Ravi says that it was G. Aravindan’s remark that “good producers were not coming forward 
to invest money” in good films” that set Ravi thinking that “it was high time we gave talented filmmakers with 
rich artistic vision some opportunities”. 
http://www.deccanchronicle.com/entertainment/mollywood/290117/nuts-and-bolts-of-new-wave.html 
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One must in passing, nevertheless, point out the essentially political role that should 
now be obvious in even art movements self-consciously restricting themselves to the 
cultural: the Malayalam “art” cinema, the Kannada new wave, and their role in 


legitimising a larger political regionalism (Rajadhyaksha 1983: 14). 


Geeta Kapur observes that “the Indian experience of cultural politics suggests that the third 
cinema, as it has come to be called, is equally about self-representation. It is about the 
articulation of the colonized individual, the absent subject—in the history of the community, 


nation and the world at large which the postcolonial inherits (Kapur 2000: 183). 


By the time Mukhamukham, his fourth feature film came out, Adoor had established 
himself as a leading figure of Malayalam New Cinema movement. As mentioned before, his 
first film Swayamvaram inaugurated a realist aesthetic in Malayalam cinema. Adoor effected 
a shift from the melodramatic conventions of Malayalam cinema by juxtaposing the “real” 
and the “fantasy” within the body of the film itself through inter-cuts. Adoor’s films have 
often been read as social documents and he has been seen as a “chronicler of the modern 
history of Kerala” and his cinema is “seen as a study of social upheavals and ‘the rise and fall 
of political ideologies in rural and urban Kerala’” (Ganguly, 2015:2). His films are set in the 
fast changing world of the Malayalees in the aftermath of colonialism and independence. 
Suranjan Ganguly has observed how “Kerala’s abrupt displacement from a princely feudal 
state into twentieth-century modernity” provided “the backdrop for most of Gopalakrishnan’s 
complex narratives about identity, selfhood and otherness” (Ganguly, 2015:2). According to 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Adoor Gopalakrishnan “chose to locate his reformism in a 
discomfiting focus on the former princely state of Travancore which had a delayed entry into 


the nationalist mainstream and a sudden transformation from a feudal state ruled by Dewan 
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C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer into the one run by a communist government” (Rajadhyaksha 2016: 


80). Shyam Benegal writes that: 


Adoor’s films are meditations on the human condition. He has an extraordinary 
ability to delve into the complexities of human existence; compulsions forced by 
history and tradition, and by dynamics of social and political change. His narratives 
appear simple enough but as the stories unfold, nothing is simple anymore. Moral 
ambiguities, multiple realities spin their web on the protagonists who are driven by 
forces that are as much released by individual volition as they are by social, 


environmental or historical factors (Benegal 2006: 7). 


Adoor’s films often revolve around male characters from the dominant Nair 
community and their struggles to come to terms with the social changes. The transformation 
of Nair men is central to Adoor’s narrative of Malayalee’s transition to modernity. In this 
respect, Mukhamukham is in continuation with Adoor’s explorations of the nature of the 
Malayalee’s transformation to modernity in his earlier films. Robin Jeffrey has argued how 
the collapse of matriliny has contributed to the growth of Marxism. According to him, 
Marxism came to fill the ideological void felt by the educated Nair youth. In fact, many of 
the early Communist leaders came from the Nair community (Jeffrey 1978). Adoor’s earlier 
films like Elippathayam (The Rat Trap, 1982) explores the crisis of Nair masculinity after the 
decline of matriliny and contemporary social changes. The exploration of the crisis of 
masculinity continues in Mukhamukham. Like the protagonist in the first half of Kodiyettam 
and that of Elippathayam, Sreedharan, the central character in Mukhamukham is a 
dysfunctional male, presumably a Nair male. With reference to the films of Adoor and the 


novels of M.T. Vasudevan Nair, Ratheesh Radhakrishnan argues that “masculinity is 
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foundational to the texts dealing with the post-matrilineal, post-land reforms Nair society” 
(Radhakrishnan 2006: 245). I will come back to the question of masculinity in due course. 


Before that let us revisit the controversy that Mukhamukham engendered in Kerala. 


When Mukhamukham was released in 1984, the campaigning for the general election, 
which was necessitated by the assassination of Indira Gandhi was underway. The film, 
dubbed as an anti-Communist film by many of the Left sympathizers, created a controversy 
in Kerala. V.C. Harris, a noted Malayalam film critic, summarizes the response the film 


received in the following words: 


Mukhamukham was a major attraction at the 10th International Film Festival of India 
held at Delhi, and it was easily the best-noticed film at the Indian Panorama. The film 
was warmly received by foreign as well as Indian critics, and it was given the 
prestigious Critics Award. Yet, back home in Kerala, Mukhamukham had a different 
kind of reception. It was as though Keralites...could not digest the film’s apparently 
hostile references to the history of the Communist movement in the State. “How dare 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan portray the Communists in this manner?’ asked the outraged 
party loyalists. For those who had to somehow attack the film on artistic grounds, it 
was never an easy task, but they managed—‘mixing memory and desire’ and critical 


clichés and broadsides (Harris 1989:49). 


While the film was heralded as the true portrayal of the state of Communism (and of 
politics in general) in Kerala, Left-sympathizers levelled many charges against the film. Let 
us look at some of the major criticisms that were raised against the film and Adoor’s 


responses to those criticisms. This will help us identify certain questions that were central to 
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the discussions surrounding this film. I will take up these questions for analysis when a 


detailed close reading of the film is attempted in the later part of the chapter. 


P. Govinda Pillai, a Marxist theoretician from Kerala who himself was associated 
with film society initiatives such as Janasakthi and Kairali Film Society (which distributed 
and tried to produce political films or “good cinema” during the late 1970s and 1980s) calls 
Mukhamukham a reincarnation of “Bhagavan Macaroni” (Pillai 1984:12), an anti-Communist 
propaganda Kathaprasangam’ that was popular during the Liberation Struggle of 1958-1959 
which culminated in the dismissal of the first Communist government in Kerala. By calling 
the film a reincarnation of “Bhagavan Macroni’, Pillai locates the film as part of the 
continuing anti-Communist propaganda since the Liberation Struggle in 1959. Pillai also 


accuses the film of major historical inaccuracies. He argues: 


When a party leader goes underground, he maintains his links with the party. In fact, 
it is the party which decides that he should go underground and provides him with a 
safe shelter. But Sreedharan is not in touch with his party. No one knows where he is 
during the ten years he goes missing. This is simply not the way it is (quoted in 


Bhaskaran 2010: 131). 


Govinda Pillai also points out other inaccuracies such as: “no memorial was ever been 
erected for a Communist before verifying his death. No degenerate Communist had ever been 
honoured. These were terrible mistakes and history did not support any of Gopalakrishnan’s 


contentions” (131). The question of historical correctness and the authenticity of Adoor’s 


° Kathaprasangam is a popular story-telling art form in Kerala After the first Communist government came to 
power, there was an acute food shortage in the state. Macaroni was promoted as alternative food by the 
communist government. The title of the Kathaprasangam refers to E.M.S. Namboodiripad, who was the chief 
minister then. 
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narrative are central to Pillai’s criticism. It is important to note here that the “fictional” nature 


of the narrative in a “realist” film is also central to Pillai’s criticism. 


Raveendran, noted filmmaker and writer, maintains that the human in the human 
condition that Adoor talks about is Communism. Raveendran reads the narrative of the film 
as a symbolic text and takes issue with the way the history of Communism is portrayed in the 


film. He asks: 


Is the history of the Communist movement in Kerala just the stories of revisionism, 
class unity, creation of martyrs for its own good and Left militantism? According to 
Mukhamukham that is the case. Even anti-Communists would accept that such a 
portrayal is a denial of history. In fact, what the film tries to do is not just describe the 
fall of a movement. It also tries to argue that the said movement was flawed and 


decadent from the very beginning itself (Raveendran 2011:126). 


According to Raveendran, Adoor’s critique of Communism doesn’t have the backing of 
intellectual honesty and historical understanding. He accuses Mukhamukham of stooping to 
the standards of a propaganda film. Raveendran is also critical about the historical juncture at 
which the film came out. He believes that Mukhamukham which hit the theatres during the 
campaign for the general elections of 1984, in effect became an active part of the anti- 


Communist campaign. 


Vijayakrishnan, a well-known Malayalam film critic sees Mukhamukham as different 
from Adoor’s earlier films not only for its anti-realistic nature, unlike his earlier films, but 
also for its political nature. According to Vijayakrishnan, Adoor has always stayed away 


from political statements in his films. Even when there were political references in Adoor’s 
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films, they sounded like those of an apolitical intellectual. Vijayakrishnan observes that “‘it is 
mainly by giving symbolic value to the tile factory, the background space of the story, and its 
trade union leader Sreedharan that Gopalakrishnan adopts an anti-realist mode” 
(Viayakrishnan 2013: 93). Vijayakrishnan also draws attention to the artistic failure of the 


film. He states: 


The artistic failure of the film is even more striking. If Gopalakrishnan was able to 
achieve wonders through this film as a work of art, he could have been forgiven to an 
extent for the distorted political views. However, since the art in this film ended up as 
a failure, the flaws in the political content exhibit all the deformities” (Vijayakrishnan 


2012: 99-100). 


According to Vijayakrishnan, “Mukhamukham is as much a retrogradation of Malayalam 
cinema as much as it is a retrogradation of Gopalakrishnan” (Vijayakrishnan 2012:100). C.L. 
Thomas accuses Adoor of not having honesty and commitment towards the subject of his 
film, which is the Communist movement. He sees the film as one based on the prejudices of 
the director because of which the film has ended up as a third rate film (Thomas 1985: 31). 
He substantiates his argument by showing the different shades of the character of Sreedharan, 
“Adoor pretends to investigate the trajectories of the growth of the Communist movement 
and the feasibility of the ideology that informs the movement. For that purpose, the director 
makes Sreedharan symbolically stand for Communist ideology and the Communist 
movement” (Thomas 1985:32). Thomas asks how someone like Sreedharan, who is seen as a 
drunkard and a womanizer, can represent the movement. What Adoor is trying to show in the 
film is, according to him, that even in the early days of Communism the leaders were not 


upright people. Adoor’s portrayal of the Communist leader was met with severe criticism 
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from C.L. Thomas. We will come to the question of the representation of the Communist 


hero in the coming section. 


S. Jayachandran Nair takes issue with Adoor for portraying Sreedharan as a drunkard. 
He asks, “was it drunkards like Sreedharan who led the revolutionary movements in our 
land?” (Nair 1984:14). Arguing that Adoor is exploring a tumultuous period in the history of 
Kerala with his inaccurate historical sense, Jayachandran Nair further remarks that “Adoor 
tells the story of a movement, for which he has no affinity, through the trade union leader 
Sreedharan. This character is created in the image of P. Krishna Pillai” (14). M.P. Narayana 
Pillai wrote that the story of the film is unrealistic and that if it was made during the 
Liberation Struggle it would have benefitted the anti-Communist forces. He sees 
Mukhamukham as giving a wrong historical understanding. According to him, 
Mukhamukham doesn’t show any affinity that the pre-1957 communist movement deserves, 


which he credits for the radical changes in the Kerala society (Pillai 1984:10). 


At the same time, M.F. Thomas, who was the secretary of the Chithralekha Film Co- 
operative that Adoor had founded, hails Mukhamukham as a legend. According to him, 
“Mukhamukham is not the story of an individual. It is the story of a social transformation. It 
is the political history of Kerala. It is the story of the people’s uprising that changed the 
course of history. It is also the story of the fall of those people”. He describes Mukhamukham 
as the first political film to emerge from Kerala “where people mistake intellectual 
masturbation for political cinema” (Thomas 1984:7). He adds that the film is about reality 
and the image that is created around this reality and, how, over a period of time, the image 
overtakes reality. He believes that Adoor has succeeded in telling the complex story of the 


growth and fall of Communism. Similarly, Aswathy, a film critic at the Chandrika Weekly, 
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praised the film saying that “Mukhamukham is as strong and beautiful as Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan’s previous works of art. Mukhamukham is capable of reminding the 
Communists (and politicians in general, in a broader sense) that their days of glory are over 
and that they are still clinging to the past glory and to prompt them for a self-introspection”’. 
Responding to the criticism that the characterization of Sreedharan was flawed, Aswathy 
argues that it is because some critics read Sreedharan as a representative of Communism that 
they raise such criticism. According to Aswathy, except for the scenes from the tile factory 
and the last scene where both the factions of the Communist Party march together, 
everything else is unreal. Aswathy argues that it is because one treats the incidents in the film 


as real that some critics accuse Mukhamukham of historical inaccuracies (Aswathy 1985:21). 


It emerges from the various responses to the film that the film’s portrayal of 
Communism and the Communist hero generated much debate. The question of “realism” also 
emerges in these discussions where the treatment of real incidents through a symbolic 
narrative is questioned. I will come to some of these questions in my reading of the film. 
Before that let us look at Adoor’s responses to the various criticisms as the questions Adoor 


raises in his response to the criticisms are of importance for my discussion in this chapter. 


Adoor describes his film in the following words: 


There lives a revolutionary—not necessarily political—in every individual. But in the 
course of time, as a matter of common experience, this spirit either dies out or 
becomes dormant. The idea of this film was born out of my desire to search for this 


spirit (Gopalakrishnan 1985.n.p). 
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Adoor has always maintained that Mukhamukham should not be seen as a political film. He 
states that the film is about a human condition. To the criticism that his film was anti- 
Communist, Adoor has repeatedly said that he respected Communism. In an interview with 


Frontline, Adoor says: 


Some people think it [Mukhamukham] is an anti-Communist film. I think they are not 
even seeing the film superficially; they are attributing things to it. I would say that 
they have not watched the film properly. I never say that the movement has failed. In 
fact, in the very crucial sequence of the film, you remember he sits arched through the 
door and then outside you see the roof and this courtyard and you see this lonely 
image of this man sitting there. Then, almost like a commentary, you get the voice 
which says, ‘In the onward progressive march of the proletarian movement a group of 
people are unable to continue with the march and they stagger and stop and the march 
continues....’ It’s very important. It has the red colour as its theme. It has the 
Internationale as its theme music. So it cannot be working against (Gopalakrishnan 


1985b: n.p). 


Adoor has maintained that Mukhamukham is a film about the revolutionary spirit 
present in every individual (Gopalakrishnan 1985:n.p). He asks how one should portray 
Communism and asserts that he is not interested in the way some commercial movies portray 
Communism. Here Adoor could be alluding to the so-called “red films” like Angadi (The 
Market, dir. I.V. Sasi, 1980) and Ee Nadu (This Land, dir. I.V. Sasi, 1982) of the I.V. Sasi— 
T. Damodaran duo that had appeared a few years before Mukhamukham or the early 
“Communist films” of the KPAC tradition. Let us look at how Adoor talks about 


representing the Communist hero. Adoor writes: 
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What if I wanted to make a “revolutionary film” which everybody would accept? The 
character of Sreedharan should not have any distinct characteristics or individuality. 
Since Hindu gods have their own shortcomings one cannot portray him as equal to 
gods. What can be done then? We can give him the image of the “good” person then. 
Otherwise, how will a large majority of the people in this country approve of such a 
character? In order to show that he led a revolutionary mass organization one can also 
add revolutionary songs. At least five songs should be there in the first half of the 
film. Along with titles, one can also employ chorus which will create adrenalin rush 
in the audience. The hero should not be as fat or old as Sreedharan. Weren’t early 
communists all slim and handsome! Where have I reached now with these 
descriptions? Isn’t this a description of the film Punnapra Vayalar, a “revolutionary” 
film everybody appreciated!! Sorry I am not interested in making such a film 


(Gopalakrishnan 1985:13). 


In these words, Adoor is offering a critique of the melodramatic representation of 


Communism and the Communist hero in popular Malayalam cinema. It may be argued that 


through the film Mukhamukham Adoor is attempting a critique of such melodramatic 


techniques. Adoor states: “I had portrayed Communist workers as they are— men with the 


same emotions and weaknesses of fellow human beings, and I had never intended to defame 


or misrepresent the movement” (qtd in Bhaskaran 2010:132). In an interview to Filmfare in 


1985, Adoor said: 


I do not pretend to be a political movie maker at all. In a political film, you have to 
take a stand, and fight out of commitment, all at the expense of turning blind to other 


aspects. As a conscientious director, I cannot say I am not affected by things political. 
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Still, I cannot be devoured by them. I have admired people not only in the Communist 


movement but also in other political struggles (qtd in Bhaskaran 2010:133). 


In an article titled “Whose Failure? The Film’s or the Critic’s?” Adoor strongly reacts 
to the criticisms raised by P. Govinda Pillai and Vijayakrishnan. In keeping with his earlier 
positions, Adoor maintains that Mukhamukham should not be seen as a political film. 
According to him, the politics of the film is in the background of the narrative. The problem 
with Govinda Pillai’s criticism, according to Adoor, is that Pillai watched the film with the 
assumption that Mukhamukham is a political film (that too an anti-Communist film). Adoor 
states that he never intended to make a political film and that Communism is the most 
beautiful philosophy that human beings have ever seen. He also contests Vijayakrishnan’s 
accusation that Mukhamukham is anti-realistic. Adoor states that the crux of the film is the 
investigation of the real: which is the real—the experienced real? Or the perceived real? He 
also challenges Vijayakrishnan’s argument that he has adopted symbolism in the film. He 
writes that a tile factory should be seen only as a tile factory (Gopalakrishnan 1985: 10). 
Adoor responds to the accusation regarding the portrayal of Sreedharan as an alcoholic that 
those who want to see Sreedharan as a flawless person find fault with such a portrayal. Adoor 
also adds that Sreedharan was a messenger and many critics failed to see the messenger 


separate from the message. 


It is important to note that the film received strong reactions not only from the Left 
sympathizers, but from the general public as well. At the same time, the film was much 
appreciated outside Kerala. As I will elaborate below, the film, while marked by liberal 
prejudices, offered a critique of certain practices prevalent in the Communist movement in 


Kerala. The strong reactions to this film may be seen as a response to the perceived 
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denigration of the Communist movement which has played a significant role in the shaping 


of modern Kerala and a modern subjectivity in the region. 


My attempt in the preceding paragraphs was to give an account of the passions that 
were mobilized in the reactions to the film. As I have suggested, the various responses bring 
to the fore questions of cinematic realism and the portrayal of Communist history. It may be 
argued that the film attempts a critique of the melodramatic understanding of Communism in 
the state. As I will elaborate below, it is through certain narrative strategies, where the 


“unreal” is contrasted with the “real” that Adoor attempts his critique. 


Let us now examine the narrative strategies of the film more closely. The film 
Mukhamukham is divided into two parts. While the first part of the film tells the story of 
Sreedharan, the revolutionary (and Communism) in the pre-1955 period, the second part is 
about the life of Sreedharan after his return in 1965. The first part of the film is an 
exploration of the image of Sreedharan (Communism) that is created through the subjective 
narratives of various people who knew Sreedharan well and the “objective” interventions of 
the director through news paper reports, photographs and flashbacks that are not part of the 
subjective reflections of the people. The second part of the film is intended to bring the 
audience “face to face” with the reality of the image that has been constructed in the first part 
of the film. Given that the film tells the history of Communism in Kerala, it may be argued 
that what Adoor attempts in the first part of the film is to show what he sees as the 
melodramatic construction of the Communist history. In the first part of the film, we see how 
the various subjective narratives present Sreedharan as a selfless, virtuous leader, who is not 


tempted by any worldly desires. As I will elaborate below, the public image of Sreedharan, 
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the Communist hero that emerges from various people’s narrative corresponds with the 


“ascetic modality” of the self-fashioning of early Communist leaders. 


It is through three levels of narrative that the first part of the film explores the 
question “who is Sreedharan?” the man behind the image. At one level of the narrative, we 
have five subjective voices from people who knew Sreedharan closely. At the second level of 
narrative, we have objective accounts such as news reports about the death of the 
industrialist, which in themselves are contradictory. The third level of narrative is that of the 
directorial address. Let us first look at the first level of narratives. The five narratives about 
Sreedharan are from five people with diverse social nature. The first one to face the camera 
and tell us about Sreedharan is Kuttan Pillai, the tea shop owner. It was at Kuttan Pillai’s tea 
shop that Sreedharan arrived in the middle of the night one day. Kuttan Pillai remembers 
Sreedharan as someone who can survive merely on tea and bidi. The affective dimension of 
their relationship comes to the fore when he mentions that Sreedharan liked his tea 
particularly. Kuttan Pillai’s statement that “But what’s the use of talking about it now? We 
are all responsible for what happened to him” alerts us to the fact that something must have 


happened to the Sreedharan whom we saw at the strike in the beginning of the film. 


While the first narrative by Kuttan Pillai establishes Sreedharan as a selfless person, 
devoid of any desire for material benefits, the second narrative by Vilasini (played by KPAC 
Lalitha) points to another aspect of Sreedharan’s life—that Sreedharan is very shy in front of 
women. The flashback that follows Vilasini’s recollection shows how Sreedharan refuses to 
enter Vilasini’s house when he learns that her brother Damodaran, to meet whom he has gone 


there, is not at home. Vilasini harbours desires for the revolutionary Sreedharan. However, 
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Sreedharan represses his desires. The directorial narrative suggests that Sreedharan may also 


have desires for Vilasini, but represses them for the benefit of keeping his public image. 


It is the third narrative by Sudhakaran, a young man in his twenties, who was a boy 
when Sreedharan arrived first in the town that presents Sreedharan as a larger-than-life 
revolutionary. It is interesting to note how the objective narrative of the director and the 
subjective narrative of Sudhakaran are blended here to construct the image of Sreedharan. 
We see Sreedharan hanging a portrait of Lenin on the wall. Sreedharan’s face is reflected on 
the glass of the portrait and both pictures become one. It is at this point that we hear 


Sudhakaran’s narrative. 


Fig 4.1. Screen grab from Mukhamukham where Sreedharan is hanging the portrait of Lenin 
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The above-mentioned sequence is suggestive of the role that Sreedharan would 
occupy in the minds of people which is not any lesser than that of Lenin. For Sudhakaran, 
Sreedharan was everything. It is almost as if Sudhakaran was his ideological foster son. 
Through Sudhakaran’s reflections, we see Sreedharan telling him about Lenin as “the 
liberator of the proletariat”. As suggested above, it is this image that Sreedharan acquires 
over a period of time. What emerges from Sudhakaran’s narrative is that the young boy 
Sudhakaran is full of admiration for the great revolutionary leader Sreedharan. Sreedharan 
has become a symbol of hope for the people. The fourth narrative is by the old farmer, who is 
the father of Savithri with whom Sreedharan has a son later. The old man says that he doesn’t 
believe in any ideologies. He met Sreedharan for the first time when Sreedharan was beaten 
up in front of his house. The old man gave Sreedharan shelter at his house. Eventually, 
Sreedharan started living with Savithri, who was a widow. The fifth narrative by the factory 
owner’s henchman reinforces the moral uprightness of Sreedharan. We see the henchman 


making overtures at Sreedharan. However, Sreedharan is unshaken in his values. 


It is interesting to note that there is no narrative of Savithri among the subjective 
narratives of people who knew Sreedharan well. Savithri, with whom he had a son, would 
have been the most suitable person to talk about Sreedharan. But since the subjective 
narrative of the film is interested only in the public personae of Sreedharan, Savithiri’s 
narrative does not figure in the film. It is also interesting to note that it is in the directorial 
narrative that we see the image of Sreedharan at the site of protest and not in the subjective 
narratives of the people. Thus, the first part of the narrative itself complicates our 


understanding of the character of Sreedharan. 
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In the second part of the film, Adoor wants the viewer to confront what he considers 
as the reality of Communism in Kerala. The narrative strategies that the film adopts to mark 
the beginning of the second part of the film is interesting for the way it makes the spectator 
anticipate what is going to happen. When the second part of the film begins, Sreedharan’s 
son is reading from a frail text book which contains the picture of a fly. A cricket is chirping 
in the background and a moth falls into the oil in the lamp, and struggles for its life. We can 
read this sequence as a prelude to what is going to happen later in the narrative, that is the 
disgraceful fall of Sreedharan and how it affects his son. Savithri’s father asks her not to give 
her son any false hopes about his father and goes on to recite from Bhagavatam Kilippattu’. 
The recital of Bhagavatam is a narrative strategy to give the spectator a hint about the nature 
of events that are going to unfold. Savithri’s father recites: “The poet asks, O divine parrot, 
tell me the rest of the story. The parrot answers, it is difficult to narrate what follows. Yet I 


shall try to tell you the gist of it. It could be for the better....” 


Through Savithri’s father’s recital of the above-mentioned parts from Bhagavatham, 
the director inserts his voice and gives a hint about the story that unfolds. We are also told 
that what has happened must be for good. It is after this recital that we see Sreedharan 
reappearing, again from the dark. The Sreedharan who returns is a sleepy man. When 
Savithri asks him if she should wake up her son, Sreedharan asks her not to. And Sreedharan 


is already asleep and snoring. 


The next morning we see the tea shop owner reaching Savithri’s house, asking if it is 


true that Sreedharan has come back. We do not know how he got the information. As we 


7 Bhagavatam Kilippattu was composed by Thunchath Raman Ezchuthachan in the 16" century. In 


Bhagawatam, the narrative unfolds through a bird’s telling. 
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have hinted at before, he is a representative of the audience, in the sense that he knows what 
the audience knows. Soon, more people come to meet Sreedharan but he is still asleep. His 
first reaction, when Savithri wakes him up and gives a cup of tea is to hold her. As he gets up 
and walks towards the people, somebody from the crowd asks: “where were you all these 
years?” Among the crowd is Sudhakaran who now is a grown up man. We see that 


Sreedharan is presented in a very comical manner. He takes money from someone’s pocket. 


Fig 4.2. Screen grab from Mukhamukham. We see the crowd looking at Sreedharan with expectation. 


Sudhakaran introduces himself but there is no response from Sreedharan. While 
everyone else leaves in disappointment, Sudhakaran is the last one to leave. It may be 


pointed out that Sudhakaran continues to look up to Sreedharan as an ideal. There are many 
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instances in the film when Sudhakaran is seeking approval from Sreedharan for his acts. 
When Sudhakaran was expelled from the party, he goes to Sreedharan to clarify his position. 
However, it is interesting to note that Sudhakaran is not seen in the final procession after 


Sreedharan was killed. 


Fig 4.3. Screen grab from Mukhamukham. We see Sudhakaran looking at Sreedharan with 


hope. 


I have mentioned how the second part is presented as the objective narrative about the 
truth about Sreedharan. However, we have seen the director trying to complicate the 
narrative in the first part of the film itself through his objective, directorial interventions. 
While no one knows about Sreedharan’s origins, the director tries to offer a glimpse to his 
past through some sequences which are shrouded in mystery. The entry of the policeman at 
Savithri’s house is for instance an attempt to offer a clue about Sreedharan’s past. From the 


policeman, the audience gets the idea that Sreedharan must have been involved in some 
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crimes, perhaps as part of his Communist activities. The function of the policeman in the 
narrative is to merely announce this. As we see, there is no mention of what happens even if 
Sreedharan doesn’t go to the police station, as he was demanded to do. In the first part of the 
film, we see Sreedharan burning a letter, that too at the union office. The audience is not 
given any hint about whether it is a party circular or something related to his hidden past. We 
do not know whether Sreedharan is a Communist leader in hiding. It is interesting to note 
that it is while Vilasini visits Sreedharan at the union office to invite him for her wedding 
that we see Sreedharan burning the letter. As Sreedharan burns the paper, we see Vilasini 


lowering her head, as if she has seen something that she should not have. 


After the factory owner’s henchman’s narrative, the film shows how the strike at the 
factory is crushed down by force. The police raid the union office and Lenin’s portrait is 
shattered. And there lies on the ground a copy of a pamphlet on October revolution. Soon 
after this, we see a few newspaper reports which are contradictory in nature. One news paper 
report reads, “Business Magnate Killed” whereas another news report states thus: “Tragic 
end of industrial magnate: reason for murder not known. Family feud suspected”. Yet 
another news report reads thus: “Labour strike culminates in murder. Union leaders, 
Sreedharan, Mathukkutty and Damodaran go underground”. The first part of the film comes 
to an end here, giving the hint that Sreedharan and others must have gone hiding. It is 
interesting to note that we do not come across Sreedharan in the scene where the police raid 
the union office. As I have already suggested, once the domestic life starts, we do not see the 


revolutionary image of Sreedharan at all in the film. 


After Sreedharan’s murder in the second half of the film, both factions of the 


Communist Party take out a combined rally. An old photograph of Sreedharan from his 
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charismatic days is used in the final procession after Sreedharan is killed. It is as if the “real” 
Sreedharan who came back after ten years did not exist at all. The film suggests that the 
people do not want any memory of the real and they would rather resurrect the old ideal. This 
also points to the melodramatic representation of Communism, where the melodramatic 
narratives remain which may also prevent an exploration of reality. The film may be seen as 
an attempt to bring the “real” to the discussion. It may be pointed out that Sreedharan is a 
hero/vanguard from outside. In that respect, he represents the early Communist leaders who 
travelled to faraway places to strengthen the Communist Party. If we look at the narratives 
around the Kayyur revolt, one of the historic struggles in the history of Communist 
movement, it is a school teacher from outside who instils revolutionary consciousness in the 
people of Kayyur. In the beginning of the film, the tea shop owner tells Sreedharan that many 
people had tried to form a union, but in vain. Sreedharan, an outsider, succeeds to an extent 


in his attempt to form a trade union. 


The Sreedharan that we encounter through the narratives of others in the first half of 
the film is a charismatic leader whereas in the second half he is presented as someone who is 
always drunk and as someone who has become a burden for everyone around. This 
Sreedharan even steals money from his wife for buying alcohol. He has shattered the hopes 
of everyone, as the tea shop owner tells him. Sreedharan comes back at a time when there is 
utter confusion among people, following the split within the Communist Party. The people 
have great faith in the coming back of Sreedharan. What is interesting to note here is that 
people are shown as looking up to the image of Sreedharan, the hero, who will offer 
redemption. Sreedharan returns to an unhappy land, which is waiting for a hero to 


emancipate them. 
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What has led to the confusion among the masses? Why are they unable to unite and 
act? These are the questions which Adoor seems to be asking. The individuals fail to 
construct themselves as a people who can collectively fight for their own emancipation. Thus 
the people in the film are not active political agents, but people looking for a hero. Adoor’s 
critique is that instead of taking responsibility for their own actions and predicaments, they 
are investing their hopes on the imaginary leader. The murder at the end of the film helps 
resurrect the revolutionary image of Sreedharan. Put differently, Sreedharan is again 
reinstated into the image and the image thus blurs the reality. It is interesting to note that we 
do not see Sudhakaran in the final rally. The film seems to ask whether the image gained 
primacy over the real, which in turn prevented one from a detailed analysis of the failure of 


Communism in Kerala. 


The Crisis of Masculinity and Ascetic Modality 


At one level, Mukhamukham may be seen as a film that critiques the Communist 
political melodramas of the 1960s and 1970s, in which the construction of a Communist hero 
was central to the narrative. The genre of melodrama enabled the creation of a Manichean 
moral polarity in which the hero triumphs at the end. In the early Communist melodramas, 
we see the hero as representing the progressive values that the Communist movement stood 
for, thus making the hero the representative of the region. The Malayalam actor Sathyan’s 
stardom has got much to do with his roles in Communist melodramas like Mooladhanam, 
Ningalenne Communistakki, and Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi. In a “red film” like Ee 
Nadu (This Land, dir. I.V. Sasi, 1982), the polarity created is between the good Communist 
and the bad Communist in order to construct the ideal Communist hero. The leading 


character of the film Ee Nadu is called Sakhavu (Comrade) Krishna Pillai, who can be seen 
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as an assemblage of some of the Communist leaders known for their political uprightness and 
selflessness. It is also worth noting that P. Krishna Pillai, one of the founding members of the 
Communist Party in Kerala, who was simply known as Sakhavu (comrade) is often seen as 
the prototype of the Communist leader (Radhakrishnan 2006:146). We will have occasion in 
the later part of this chapter to come back to the question of how Adoor’s film attempts a 
critique of the Communist hero and the revolutionary masculinity through the portrayal of 
the character of Sreedharan. It may be pointed out that one of the major reasons for the harsh 


reaction towards the film could be this critique of the Communist hero. 


The trope of the revolutionary is important for the history of Communism that Adoor 
narrates, and it is through the critique of the figure of the revolutionary that it is conveyed. 
Adoor’s earlier films like Elippathayam and Kodiyettam had explored the crisis and the 
realignment of masculinity and it continues in Mukhamukham as well. Let us look at how 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan has constructed the revolutionary masculinity of Sreedharan. In a 
sequence in the film where Sreedharan introduces Lenin to Sudhakaran, Sreedharan tells 
Sudhakaran, pointing to the portrait of Lenin on the wall, “that is the great leader Lenin, the 
liberator of the proletariat”. The introduction that is given to Lenin also serves as an 
introduction to Sreedharan. The portrait of Sreedharan that we get from other people’s 
narratives in the first part of the film is that of a liberator of the proletariat whom the people 
pin their hopes on. As in the case of his other films, a male individual from the dominant 
Nair caste is the locus of transformation in Mukhamukham. The revolutionary masculinity of 
Sreedharan should thus be seen in the context of the crisis and realignment of Nair 
masculinity. It can be argued that the masculinity of Sreedharan does not remind us of the 


revolutionary masculinity of Fidel Castro or Che Guevara, which the Communist hero in the 
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so called “comrade films” that came out recently represents. Robin Jeffrey’s observation that 
Communism in Kerala filled the ideological vacuum that was felt by the educated Nair youth 
after the social disintegration engendered by the end of matriliny becomes important in 


understanding the masculinity of Sreedharan. 


The image of the revolutionary constructed through the narratives of other people is 
that of a selfless person. The revolutionary figure is also devoid of any markers that would 
reveal his identity. The spectator is not given any glimpse of his life before he reaches the 
small town. The image of Sreedharan as a revolutionary figure, as a liberator, someone 
equivalent to Lenin, is constructed from the point of view of Sudhakaran, the young 
Communist, who was an adolescent when Sreedharan arrived at the small town and who, 
towards the end of the film, shows signs of moving towards a more radical Communist 
politics. It is interesting to note that the image of the revolutionary Sreedharan that we see in 
the first part of the film is from the period before the Communist Party came to power in 
Kerala. Ratheesh Radhakrishnan has argued that the fact that Krishna Pillai died before the 
Communist Party came to power in Kerala has contributed to making him the prototype of 
revolutionary. In his study on the construction of a revolutionary masculinity around the 


figure of P. Krishna Pillai, Ratheesh Radhakrishnan argues that 


in popular understandings of the history of the Communist Party in Kerala, the model 
of the revolutionary, epitomised by the figure of Krishna Pillai and other martyrs, 
represents a period of selfless political activity. This aspect of the model is made 
possible by the fact that these revolutionaries died before the Party came to power or 
became a respectable entity in Kerala. Even then the absence of a desire for power or 


other worldly matters should be understood as a significant part of the way the 
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popular model of the revolutionary is circulated....It is also evident that the 
revolutionary is a man of few emotions and that he is represented as unapproachable 


and unrealisable (Radhakrishnan 2006: 155-156). 


According to Radhakrishnan, an important aspect of Krishna Pillai’s masculinity is in his 
disinterest in worldly temptations. He argues that P. Krishna Pillai is projected as the 
prototype of a revolutionary. He quotes an observation by one of Krishna Pillai’s co- 
prisoners that Pillai would never give in to the temptation of even a beedi while in jail. 
According to Radhakrishnan, “the two ideals, courage and disinterest in worldly pleasures 
combined with pride are the three motifs that build the image of Krishna Pillai in the early 
pages of the biography [of Krishna Pillai]” (Radhakrishnan 2006: 150). In Mukhamukham, 
we see Sreedharan telling Sudhakaran: “Personal relationships, pleasures, and selfish gains 
have to be given up by a Communist. Individual achievement is not our goal. On the 


contrary, it can only be a hindrance to overall social progress”. 


Let’s keep in mind that this conversation occurs in the film right after Sreedharan 
encounters Vilasini, Damodaran’s sister, outside Damodaran’s house. Vilasini asks him to 
wait inside the house till Damodaran comes back. It is evident that Sreedharan doesn’t want 
to be alone with a woman in a house. Vilasini has already told us that Sreedharan was a 
terribly shy person and wouldn’t even look at a woman’s face. The image of Sreedharan that 
we encounter in the first part of the film is as someone who is an ascetic. In the narratives by 
others also, Sreedharan comes across as someone who is not interested in worldly pleasures. 
From the factory owner’s henchman’s narrative, we find that Sreedharan is not persuaded by 
money or personal benefits either. This is where the narratives around Sreedharan, the 


revolutionary, have much in common with the prototype of the revolutionary. Writing in the 
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context of the Communist movement in West Bengal, Rajarshi Dasgupta has noted how an 
ascetic masculinity is constitutive of how one becomes a Communist in India (Dasgupta 
2014:74). Dasgupta sees “figures like the prophet and sufferer, the heretic and priestly, the 
confessor and the performer” as “important variations of the Communist ascetic and his 
practice of self-fashioning in India” (Dasgupta 2014:74). The idea of suffering and 
renouncing the sense of individual self was central to the Communist self-making. A 
Communist was thought of as someone with no personal life and hence no personal loss. In 
the autobiographical writings of the early Communist leaders in Kerala, a majority of whom 
come from the upper caste, we often come across the sufferings and sacrifices that they 


underwent in the process of transforming themselves as Communists. 


It is interesting to note that in the subjective narratives of the various people, it is the 
public life of Sreedharan that features. The incidents that feature in their recollection happen 
in public—be it the tea shop, in front of the factory where he sits on strike, the union office, 
outside Damodaran’s house, etc. The public life of Sreedharan is the subject matter of the 
melodramatic narrative which constructs the heroic image of Sreedharan. At the same time, 
through his objective narrative interventions, the director shows the personal side of the 
Communist hero. The objective narrative is an attempt to explore the interiority of 
Sreedharan. In this objective narrative we see, how the very first moment when Sreedharan is 
in close proximity with a woman, his desires come out. Savithri, a widow, whose father 
saved him and gave shelter after he was attacked, is applying steaming clothes to his wounds. 
Sreedharan makes advances at her, by holding her arms. We see that a few moments ago he 
was unable to look at her face directly. Sreedharan feels guilty about what he did. When 


Savithri comes to his room again, after dinner, he apologizes to her. His head still hanging in 
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shame, Sreedharan tells Savithri: “Savithri, you must forgive me. I should not have behaved 
that way with you. In a moment of weakness I lost control of myself”. The ascetic modality 
of the Communist hero required the repression of desires, which comes out when in private. 
It is also the crisis of masculinity that Adoor shows through the scene. It is suggested that the 


crisis of masculinity gets realigned as revolutionary masculinity. 


Fig. 4.4 Screen grab from Mukhamukham. We Sreedharan making sexual advances at Savithri when she is 


applying steamed cloth on his wounds 


We have seen how Sreedharan is uncomfortable in the presence of Vilasini. With 
Savithri also, he is initially very uncomfortable and it is only after much hesitation that he 


makes an advance at Savithri. Savithri puts her hand on his shoulder and says, “Oh, it doesn’t 
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matter’. It is interesting to note that after this incident, only once, and that is through the 
recollection of the factory owner’s henchman that the revolutionary Sreedharan appears in 
the narrative in the first half of the film. The fall of the revolutionary, or the image of the 
revolutionary, seems to have started the moment when the public dimension of the 


revolutionary life ends and the domestic life starts. 


The relationship between Sreedharan and Savithri, the widow is cast in dubious 
lights. In popular discourses, the early Communist leaders are often accused of having extra- 
marital relationships during their time in hiding. In fact, in the film Anubhavangal 
Paalichakal we see Chellappan trying to seduce Parvathy, the daughter of the Communist 
Party member who provided Chellappan shelter when he was in hiding. Though we do not 
see any romantic relationship between Sreedharan and Savithri, it is to Savithri that he 
eventually comes back. In Adoor’s portrayal of Sreedharan, while the public image of 
Sreedharan is an ascetic who has no interest in worldly pleasures, the “objective” narrative of 
the director, through the directorial address, brings in other aspects of Sreedharan’s 
personality, which is contrary to the public image. It is in open or public spaces such as 
outside Damodaran’s house, the union office, etc. that Sreedharan meets Vilasini. The 
director gives the hint that Sreedharan also has desires but he represses them for the sake of 
his public image. There is a sequence in the film when Vilasini goes back to the Union office 
after a meeting and asks the reason for his dislike for women. He evades the question by 
saying that he does not understand what she is saying. We see Sreedharn moving towards the 
window, after Vilasini leaves, and from the window he can see she leaving. Their eyes meet 
when Vilasini looks back but Sreedharan immediately withdraws, as if he is guilty of looking 


at her in that way. The next sequence in the film is Vilasini coming to the union office, 
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another day, to invite Sreedharan for her wedding. When Vilasini comes, Sreedharan is 
burning a letter. The director creates a mystery around the letter: the letter must be a secret 


Party circular or a letter from a woman from his past. 


After Sreedharan was beaten up, he was given shelter at Savithri’s house. Savithri, 
who is a widow, is nursing Sreedharan. That is the first instance in the film where we see 
Sreedharan in a domestic or a private sphere. In the very instance, he makes an advance at 
Savithri, for which he apologizes later. What is to be noted here is the stark contrast between 
the restrained public self that Sreedharan maintains and the desire that he expresses when he 
is in the domestic sphere. The realignment of masculinity that the revolutionary image 
demands results in a repression of desires. In fact this is very much part of the ascetic 
modality. The self-fashioning of the Communist through the ascetic modality is presented 
here. In Mooladhanam, a political melodrama scripted by Thoppil Bhasi, we see how 
sacrifice is presented as a capital required for the well-being of the society. Similarly, the 
Communist hero in Anubhavangal Paalichakal is someone who undertakes many personal 


sacrifices. 


In the film we repeatedly hear various characters saying that nobody expected 
Sreedharan to come back. It is the image of Sreedharan, the ideal that everyone wanted. The 
Sreedharan who returns soon becomes an object of disgust and it is through a form of 
martyrdom that he is salvaged as a revolutionary figure. However, it is interesting to note that 
the only person who believes that Sreedharan will come back is Savithri. It is in fact to 
Savithri that Sreedharan comes back, though he does not show any interest in her. Unlike in 
the first part of the film where Sreedharan brings to existence “a people” through the strike at 


the tile factory, in the second half, we see the people who are utterly in confusion after the 
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split within the Communist Party, looking up to the leader. The inversion of the relationship 
between Sreedharan, who is a theoretician as well as an activist, and the people, suggests the 


inability of the Communist project to bridge the gap between the intellectuals and the people. 


The Melodramatic versus the Real 


I argue that the film follows the same narrative strategy that Adoor adopted in his first 
film Swayamvaram. While the “real” was juxtaposed with the “fantasy” in Swayamvaram, in 
Mukhamukham Adoor devotes the first half of the film to show the “unrealness” of the 
revolutionary figure. The title of the film suggests a face-to-face with reality in the second 
half where the “real” is juxtaposed with the “unreal” in the first half. However, in the first 
half of the film itself, Adoor gives glimpses about the “real” nature of the revolutionary. It is 
through inserting realism through the objective narratives to the otherwise melodramatic 
recollections of people that Adoor attempts a critique of the melodramatic representation of 
Communist history and the Communist hero. This is achieved in a marked difference from 
the revolutionary masculinity of Krishna Pillai. Sreedharan is shown as someone who 
consumes alcohol as a remedy for stomach ache, and as someone who survives on beedi and 
black tea. The Communist activists have often been accused of having “illicit” relationships 
while in hiding. In a highly moralistic society like Kerala, this was seen as a major issue. 
That could be one of the reasons why there was a strong outrage against the portrayal of 
Sreedharan as an alcoholic and someone with extramarital relationships. As some critics have 
pointed out, the letters that Sreedharan burns in the presence of Savithri also create suspicion 
among the spectators about a possible marital relationship that Sreedharan has somewhere 
else. What emerges from this discussion is that the portrayal of the revolutionary figure 


Sreedharan as someone who takes refuge in alcohol goes against the revolutionary 
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masculinity produced by narratives from the Left. What Adoor’s narrative strategy tries to 
achieve is to show the unrealness of the image created around the revolutionary from the 
beginning itself. I argue that Communism itself was a melodramatic experience in Kerala in 
the mid-twentieth century and that Adoor is privileging cinematic realism over melodrama to 


show what he sees as the faultline in the way Communism was understood in Kerala. 


The Communist Hero in Malayalam Cinema 


This takes us to the debates around the question of how a revolutionary should be 
portrayed. In his critique of Thoppil Bhasi’s landmark play Ningalenne Communistakki, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad observed that the Communist leaders in Communistakki were shown 
not as ordinary human beings, but as flawless characters (Namboodiripad 1998). Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan makes a similar response. He says that he was telling the story of a human 
being with flaws. Responding to the allegations about showing Sreedharan consuming 
alcohol, Adoor says that those who find fault with such a portrayal want to see Sreedharan as 


a flawless person, which is not the real case. 


We have suggested how the film offers a critique of the melodramatic structures of 
the construction of the Communist hero. The film’s critique of the melodramatic 
representation of Communism in Kerala provides us with an occasion for looking at the 
Communist popular cultural practices as well. Let us briefly look at the way the Communist 
hero was constructed in Malayalam cinema. Writings on early Malayalam cinema have often 
pointed out the absence of the mythological films in the industry. From the beginning, 
Malayalam cinema was characterized by the genre of the “social”. Neelakkuyil, one of the 


early Malayalam films, offers a vision of a modern Kerala of rational subjects. It is through a 
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melodramatic narrative that the character of postman, played by P. Bhaskaran who himself 


was a Communist Party member, was constructed. 


While Communist-inspired themes like equality, social justice, etc. had found place in 
Malayalam cinema, at a later stage many films with Communism or Communist hero at the 
centre of narrative were produced. Punnapra Vayalar (dir. Kunchakko, 1968) on the 
historical peasant uprising of the people of Travancore; Mooladhanam (Capital, dir. P. 
Bhaskaran, 1969) scripted by Thoppil Bhasi based on his own play of the same title; 
Anubhavangal Paalichakal (Shattered Experience, dir. K.S. Sethumadhavan, 1971), scripted 
by Thoppil Bhasi based on Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai’s novel of the same title are some of 
the films that dealt with Communist themes or Communist heroes in the late 1960s and early 
1970s which was still a moment of hope about the Communist project in Kerala. In the 
1970s, which was characterized by radical Left politics and the National Emergency, films 
like Kabani Nadi Chuvannappol (When the River Kabani Turned Red, 1975, dir. Backer) 
which talked about a Naxalite revolutionary appeared. Around this time, there also appeared 


what is often described as “‘red”’ or ““mass” films of the I.V. Sasi—T. Damodaran duo. 


It is interesting to compare Mukhamukham with the film Anubhavangal Paalichakal, 
a film scripted by Thoppil Bhasi, whose films had contributed to a certain kind of 
melodramatic construction of Communism. In Anubhavangal Paalichakal, Chellappan 
(played by Sathyan) is a respected local Communist leader in public. However, he is 
suspicious of his wife’s fidelity. He is forced to go into hiding as a result of his alleged 
involvement in a murder. The party arranges the house of a party worker in a nearby village 
for him to hide. Chellappan lives there under the name Prabhakaran. The party worker’s 


daughter Parvathy (played by KPAC Lalitha) falls in love with Prabhakaran. One night, 
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Prabhakaran makes sexual advances at her, but she resists. Feeling guilty about this, 
Chellappan suddenly realizes that he has been neglecting his family for long. He goes to his 
village without being noticed by anyone. However, he realizes that his wife is now living 
with his friend Gopalan (played by Prem Nazir), about whom Chellappan had been 
suspicious. Learning that his daughter has died, Chellapapn goes to the town where he beats 
up the goons who were trying to disrupt the strike of the workers of the factory. Eventually, 
Chellappan is arrested in connection with the murder of the factory owner and eventually 


sentenced to death. 


It is Hamza, (played by Bahadoor), who runs a tea shop near the factory who first 
recognizes Chellappan as a revolutionary when others accuse him of being a goon of the 
factory owner. It is his contact with Hamza that gives Chellappan an idea about what is 
happening in the town. Hamza remains a friend of Chellappan throughout and even when 
Chellappan is hanged Hamza waits outside the jail. In Mukhamukham, it is the tea shop 
owner who is the first contact of Sreedharan. Kuttan Pillai, the tea shop owner is the first one 
to go to meet Sreedharan on his return in the second half of the film. It is the same tea shop 
owner who tells Sreedharan towards the end of the film that Sreedharan has let everyone 
down. Even though the tea shop owner has refrained from making any “political” comments 
other than his occasional remark that “only crooks and cheats can prosper these days’, it is, 
in fact only through the tea shop owner that Adoor is trying to articulate certain class 


questions in the film. 


In the context of the political violence in the Kannur district of Kerala, Dilip Menon 
has pointed out the centrality of notions of martyrdom in the construction of the political 


tradition of the Left in Kerala (Menon 2016). As we have noted before, in Mukhamukham, it 
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is only through the murder of Sreedharan that the revolutionary image of Sreedharan can be 
resurrected. There is an interesting narrative strategy that Adoor adopts here. When we look 
at the martyrs in the Communist political melodramas, the martyrdom is achieved through a 
fight with the ruling forces. In Anubhavangal Paalichakal, for instance, it is the murder of 
the factory owner, the class enemy that leads to Chellappan’s martyrdom. Similarly, in 
Mudiyanaya Puthran, we see Rajan going to the jail for the murder of a class enemy. In 


Mukhamukham, however, the murder of the factory owner does not result in any martyrdom. 


Mukhamukham and the History of Communism in Kerala 


As discussed before, Adoor has been seen as a chronicler of modern Kerala and in 
Mukhamukham Adoor deals with the history of Communism in Kerala which has played an 
important role in Kerala’s negotiation with modernity. As the pre-credit scenes of the film 
makes clear, the historical setting of the Mukhamukham, undoubtedly, is the history of 
Communism in Kerala. The Communist mobilization; the coming to power of the 
Communist Party and the split in the party are some of the major events around which the 
film revolves. The story of Communism in Kerala is told through the character of Sreedharan 
who symbolises the Communist ideology. The tile factory symbolises Kerala’s 
transformation to an industrialized society. Subsequently the origin and growth of trade 


union activities are presented in the film. 


Trade union movements have played a pivotal role in the spread of Communism in 
Kerala, especially in south Kerala. Robin Jeffrey has discussed the forging of solidarity 
among the coir workers in Alappuzha during the 1930s and how it was instrumental in 


building class-consciousness among the workers (Jeffrey 1984). The politics in erstwhile 
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Travancore during this period was governed by the logic of community, but the emergence of 
trade union movements transformed the caste/community consciousness to class 
consciousness. However, Mukhamukham represents the trade union movements in a negative 
light on several occasions. For instance, while showing the strike in the tile factory, the 
camera turns to hungry faces, suggesting that people are starving due to the strike. We see 
repeated shots of the helpless faces of children and women in the houses of the factory 
workers. It may be argued that Adoor is echoing a popular notion about the lack of 


industrialization in Kerala and the alleged role of trade union movements in it. 


In a society characterised by deep class and caste divisions, the growth that the 
Communist movement made in the two decades since the formation of the Communist Party 
in 1939 is remarkable. The Communists in Kerala succeeded in creating “something akin to a 
national-popular will” that transcended caste, class, regional and linguistic differences 
(Mannathukkaren 2013: 494). Many reasons are attributed for the growth of the Communist 
movement in Kerala. Robin Jeffrey has identified the decline of matriliny and the crisis of 
Nair masculinity as major reasons. Jeffrey has also noted how the labour movements also 
contributed to the making of a class conscious politics, going beyond the concerns of caste 
and community. Dilip Menon has identified the reshaping of Communism as a doctrine of 
caste equality and the adoption of parliamentary democracy as major reasons for the growth 
of Communist movement in Kerala (Menon 1994). The film has, however, failed to capture 
such aspects of the Communist movement even though the film tells the story of 
Communism in Kerala by making direct references to real events such as the 1964 Calcutta 


thesis, the split in the party, etc. 
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Mukhamukham as a “Biography” of the Communist Movement 


If we treat Mukhamukham as a “biography”, perhaps an “unauthorized” one, of the 
Communist movement in Kerala, it will throw up interesting clues about why the film 
generated such a strong reaction. Part of the reason could be related to the question of who 
has the right to write the biography of a movement. The criticisms that the Left sympathisers 
levelled against Adoor reminds one of the criticisms Kanippayyur Nambudiri levelled against 
scholars who wrote the history of Kerala, critiquing the dominance of Nambudiri Brahmins. 
Kanippayyur Sankaran Nambudiri, while dismissing the historical writings of scholars like 


Elamkulam Kunjan Pillai, argued that, 


the task of writing a person’s biography is usually entrusted to friends who 
have affection and esteem for him and had opportunities to interact closely or 
live with them.... Nobody would appoint as biographer an enemy who tries to 
humiliate and malign his protagonist (Kanippayyur, quoted in Kumar 2016: 


234). 


For Kanippayyur, history is “the biography of a society and the best biographers are 
those who know their protagonists from the closest proximity (Kumar 2016:234). The fact 
that Adoor Gopalakrishnan, who is an outsider to the Communist movement chose to write 
the biography/history of the Communist movement brought the question of right to history to 
the fore. The status of the representative of the region that the Communists have achieved 


over the years must have informed the criticism that the film received. 


As we have discussed in previous chapters as well, the Left’s engagement with the 


domain of popular structured the everyday life of Malayali. I argue that the political 
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melodramas of the Left in the mid-twentieth century have played a significant role in the 
construction of a Left common sense. Thus, the critique of the melodramatic structures of 
representation of communism from someone outside the movement created a storm of 
controversy. In the next chapter, we will look at the film, Amma Ariyan as an archive of the 
contemporary which offers a critique of the Left politics and subjectivity in Kerala from 


within. 


CHAPTER V 
The Production of Collectives and Politics of Future: Amma Ariyan and 


Radical Left Politics in Kerala 


In the last two chapters, I looked at the significant role that Malayalam cinema has 
played in the crystallization of a nascent linguistic identity and the construction of a 
modern subjectivity. I have also explored the constitutive role that the Left has played in 
the construction of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. In the third chapter, I explored how a 
Left-wing artist like Thoppil Bhasi, whose plays have immensely contributed to the 
popularity of the Left in Kerala, negotiated with a modern technological and cultural 
medium like cinema to offer a vision of a modern Kerala in the 1950s and the 1960s. 
With the emergence of sound cinema and the strengthening of film industries in regional 
languages, cinema adopted a nationalist address, especially after the linguistic 
reorganization of the Indian states. It is in such a context that I discussed the integrationist 
address of the film Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi and the consolidation of a Malayali 
national identity that was aimed through it. In the fourth chapter, through a reading of the 
film Mukhamukham and the controversy it generated in Kerala’s public sphere about the 
legacy of the Communist movement in Kerala and Adoor’s representation of the 
Communist history in it, I looked at Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s critique of the tradition of 
political melodramas of the Left and the construction of a communist hero through such 
melodramatic narratives. As indicated in the first chapter, the relationship between 


cinema and politics has been central to the narrative of the dissertation so far. 


This chapter is organized around the film Amma Ariyan (Report to Mother, dir. 
John Abraham, 1986), and the Odessa Collective, formed by a group of cultural activists 


associated with radical Left wing cultural movements, which produced the film. The film 
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provides an opportunity for a discussion of the radical Left’s engagement with the 
medium of cinema and how cinema contributed to the model of cultural politics that the 
radical Left activists put forward. The discussion of Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi in 
the third chapter revolved around the question of negotiation of a modern form, which is 
part of the culture industry, where the flow of capital is an important consideration, to 
construct a people through an integrationist nationalist address. I also discussed how the 
melodramatic mode of address was central to the early political melodramas of the Left. 
The discussion of Mukhamukham in the fourth chapter, on the other hand, focussed on the 
film’s critique of the Left popular culture and the melodramatic construction of the 
communist history in Kerala. By revisiting the cultural and political debates that 
Mukhamukham engendered, the questions of cinematic realism and the melodramatic 
understanding of communism were addressed. While Puthiya Akasam Puthiya Bhoomi 
was a popular film, Mukhamukham was an “art film” which was not governed by the 
constraints of the flow of capital to the same extent. I have discussed how the New 
Cinema Movement and the film society movement facilitated the condition for the 
production of a film like Mukhamukham. It is with these in the backdrop that I look at 
Amma Ariyan which does not fit into any easy, neat categorization. While Amma Ariyan 
is not a “commercial film’, it cannot be called an “art film” either. The film was, in fact, a 
radically unique experiment in the history of Malayalam cinema. The film was produced 
by collecting funds from common people through film screenings and advance booking. I 
will discuss the conditions that facilitated the production of a “people’s film” like Amma 


Ariyan in the later parts of this chapter. 


Through a discussion of the film Amma Ariyan, in this chapter, I will look at the 
cultural politics of the radical Left groups in Kerala in an attempt to understand how the 


Marxist cultural practices in the 1970s sought to re-imagine the relationship between 
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culture and politics in general, and cinema and politics in particular. Born out of the 
cultural activism of the 1970s, Amma Ariyan was a political film both in its narrative and 


the way it was made. In other words, Amma Ariyan was a film made politically. 


I have noted in the first chapter how cultural politics was an important site of 
resistance and a discursive site of politics for the British New Left. Nivedita Menon and 
Aditya Nigam see the formation of Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi (hereafter Vedi) as an 
intimation of “the first stirrings of an emergent New Left” in Kerala (Menon and Nigam 
2007:121). Since the radical Left movements in Kerala were, in a sense, movements 
without party, heterodox tendencies could be accommodated within them. The diversity 
in the composition of the members of Vedi and the issues they took up will be discussed 
later in this chapter when I discuss the history of Vedi in detail. The Odessa Collective 
that produced Amma Ariyan should be seen as part of the cultural politics of the New Left 
or radical Left groups in Kerala in the 1970s and 1980s. The cultural politics around the 
issues of identity, self-respect, marginality and social empowerment undertaken by the 
radical Left groups could bring in the concerns of various social groups which had been 
outside of or ignored by the rigid class politics of the orthodox Left. These new forms of 
politics aimed at democratizing everyday life, drawing on the experiences and centrality 
of those who had been marginalized even by the Kerala Model of developmental 
modernity, thus offered a new vision for the future of a Left politics. It is possible to 
discern that seeds for the rethinking of a socialist project through “the radicalization of 
democracy’, as Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe (1985) would call it, were present in 
this cultural politics. It may even be argued that the elements of radical democracy and 
radical populism present in the Left politics of the 1940s and the 1950s were rethought in 


the context of the crises of the 1970s. 
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While the two films that I looked at so far dealt with the period of the 1950s and 
the 1960s, which represented the moments of euphoria and disillusionment respectively, 
the attempt in this chapter is to look at one of the most volatile periods in the cultural and 
political history of contemporary Kerala, that is the long 1970s, which I view as 
beginning in the late 1960s and lasting until the early 1980s. The film Amma Ariyan is 
important for our discussion of the cultural history of Kerala, and the subjectivities that 
the Left produced, as the film functions as a contemporary archive of the long 1970s 
which was a phase of political awakening for a large number of the youth in the country 
in general. It was also a period that witnessed radical changes in social relations as a 
result of legislations like the Land Reform Bill. The film Mukhamukham offered us an 
opportunity for a discussion on both the success and the “failure” of the communist 
movement in Kerala. Mukhamukham, though set in the period between 1955 and 1967, 
came out in post-Emergency Kerala, when radical Left politics was active, especially in 
the sphere of culture. The film’s ending suggested the young communist, Sudhakaran 
(played by Ashokan) moving towards a more radical Communist politics, disillusioned 
with the passivity of the party he belonged to. It may be argued that the film Amma 


Ariyan deals with the lives of youngsters like Sudhakaran. 


This chapter explores the relationship between Marxist cultural practices in Kerala 
and the question of regional identity in the 1970s and the 1980s. Situating the film and the 
Odessa Collective in the context of the post-Emergency cultural politics in Kerala, led by 
the radical Left groups, the chapter examines the film’s relationship to contemporary 
social and cultural movements and furthers the engagement with the broader questions of 
film and politics in Kerala. This chapter also looks at the emergence of the Odessa 
Collective and similar attempts from the Left in the field of film production and 


distribution. As part of the larger study on the relationship between Marxism and the 
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making of a “regional” identity in Kerala, this chapter explores the “non-national” 
resources that the film draws upon in mapping the region. Apart from the film, the 
chapter also looks at John Abraham’s writings, his interviews and writings on him, and 
the journals brought out by Odessa. By looking at both the narrative within the text of the 
film and the collective practices associated with the making of the film, this chapter also 
looks at the dynamic nature of Marxist thought in Kerala in the 1980s and the possible 
future for the Left politics by integrating people’s movements with class politics. Such an 
inter-linked study helps us, I argue, to comprehend the emergence of the various “new 
social movements” that characterizes the post-1980s politics in Kerala. I argue that the 
film represents a model of politics where the various social movements are integrated 
within the Left project in what Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe would call a “chain of 


equivalence,” with the collective or the people at the centre. 


Discussing the Communist engagement with culture in the pre-1957 period, 
Nissim Mannathukkaren observes that in the Communist project, culture was used 
“instrumentally, becoming subservient to political ends” (Mannathukkaren 2013: 495). 
Such an understanding of the Communist engagement with culture fails to take into 
account the autonomous nature of cultural politics. Even the KPAC functioned as an 
autonomous body despite being associated with the communist party. The cultural vision 
that the KPAC offered through its plays was not subservient to the political position of 
the communist party. However, one cannot deny the fact that the Communist Party’s 
attempt to control the cultural wings had led to conflicts between artists and the party. 


When Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi (People’s Cultural Forum) was formed in 1980, it was 


' Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe talk about the need to “create a chain of equivalence among the 
various democratic struggles against different forms of subordination”. They argued that “struggles against 
sexism, racism, sexual discrimination, and in the defence of the environment needed to be articulated with 
those of the workers in a new left-wing hegemonic project”. They suggested that “the Left needed to tackle 
issues of both ‘redistribution’ and ‘recognition’”. They put forward the idea of “radical and plural 
democracy” to denote such a political project (Laclau and Mouffe 1985:xviii). 
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made clear that the cultural front “was not meant to become the open face for propaganda 
work of a secret party”. Even though cultural activists associated with Vedi were 
supposed to have “ideological affinity with that political organisation which upholds 
working class politics, this unity should not be at the cost of making cultural activities 


organisationally subjugated to it” (qtd in Sreejith 2005: 5334). 


The film Amma Ariyan revolves around the suicide of a young artist, who was a 
radical Left activist as well, and the journey that his friends and acquaintances undertake 
from Wayanad to Fort Kochi to inform his mother about the death. Following a voice- 
over, and the on-screen title cards that present the manifesto of the Odessa Collective, the 
narrative of the film begins when Purushan, a Nair youth (played by Joy Mathew) from 
Malabar, is getting ready to leave for Delhi to pursue academic research. While bidding 
farewell his mother asks him to write to her regularly, wherever he goes, as “these are bad 
times”. Though he tells her that he doesn’t have the habit of writing letters, we see that 
the film progresses through his reports to the mother, which is presented in the form of 
his soliloquies, about the events that he witnesses on his way. He boards a bus from 
Kozhikode town to Wayanad where his girlfriend is waiting for him to leave for Delhi 
together. But before reaching the ashram where his girlfriend stays, Purushan’s journey is 
interrupted as the jeep in which he was travelling through the forest areas of Wayanad is 
stopped by the police, who ask for its possession to carry a dead body. The face of the 
dead body seems familiar to Purushan, but he cannot recognize who it is. Learning that it 
was a suicide, Purushan is disturbed and climbs the hill where the young man had 
committed suicide. He goes to his girlfriend and tells her that he will not be able to go 
with her to Delhi as he wants to identify the dead body and inform the deceased’s mother. 
He goes to meet his journalist friend called Jayan who makes a phone call to the nearby 


police station to find details about the dead person, but the police have not yet identified 
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the body. From there he goes to Calicut medical college, where the dead body is kept, 
and meets his friend Rajan, who is leading a students’ struggle against the privatisation of 
medical education in the state. With Rajan’s help, Purushan sees the body in the 
mortuary. As he is still not able to identify the body, they seek the help of a senior 
political activist, whom others fondly call Balettan, and he identifies the person as the boy 
who used to play tabla with Satyajit, the guitarist. Satyajit confirms that it is Hari, who 
used to play tabla for him. Once they confirm the identity of the dead person, they set out 
on a journey to Fort Kochi to inform Hari’s mother about the suicide. On the way, they 
meet Ramachandran Mokeri, played by himself, at a street theatre camp. He also joins the 
group and the journey continues. As they proceed, they gather more friends, who might 
have known Hari. By the time the group reaches Fort Kochi, travelling through Beypore, 
Kodungallur, Vypin, etc.—locations which are important for the history of Kerala as well 
as the people’s struggles in the state that the film wants to tell—a collective has been 
formed. When Purushan informs Hari’s mother about the death, she asks: “Wasn’t it a 
suicide?” The narrative part of the film ends with a collective being formed around Hari’s 
mother. After this, we are shown Purushan’s mother and girlfriend watching the film in 


an open ground along with a crowd. 


Born into a Syrian Christian family in Central Kerala in 1937, John Abraham 
graduated in Economics from Tiruvalla Marthoma College. Though he joined Dharwad 
University for an M.A. in Political Science, he left the course before completing it as he 
got a job in Life Insurance Corporation of India (LIC) in Coimbatore. Apparently, at the 
insistence of his colleagues at the LIC, John Abraham joined the Film Institute in Pune 
(the present FTID) in 1965, after a career of 3 years at the LIC. John Abraham joined the 
film institute at a time “when students were enamoured by Rithwik Ghatak” the legendary 


filmmaker who was the vice principal of the Institute. Ghatak used to consider John 
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Abraham as his best student (Gopalakrishnan 2011:190). After graduating from the Film 
Institute with a Diploma in Direction in 1969, John Abraham assisted Mani Kaul on his 
film Uski Roti (Our Daily Bread, 1969). His first feature film Vidyarthikale Ithile Ithile 
(This Way, Students) was made in 1971 as a cooperative effort.? His second film 
Agraharathil Kazhuthai (Donkey in a Brahmin Village) was made in Tamil which came 
out in 1977. He also made another film called Cheriyachante Kroorakruthyangal (The 
Cruel Deeds of Cheriyachan, 1979) which was not received well. Amma Ariyan was his 
last film which won the special jury award for Excellence in Direction at the National 
Awards in 1987. Apart from these films, there are many unfinished projects such as a film 
on the Kayyur struggle, which was stopped after a day’s shooting, a documentary on the 
Communist leader E.M.S. Namboodiripad, etc. There are unfinished screenplays like 
Mrugasala (The Zoo), Joseph Enna Purohithan (Joseph, the Priest), Nanmayil Gopalan, 
etc. John Abraham also performed a street play called Naikkali (Dog Play) in Fort Kochi 


which brought him in contact with the people who later became part of Odessa. 


While there have been a lot of writings on John Abraham, the person in the 
popular press, focussing on his nomadic life and eccentricities, his works—both films and 
other writings like short fiction—have not received much critical attention. His elevation 
to the status of a cult figure after his untimely and tragic death in 1987 has become an 
impediment in approaching his works critically. Talking about the idolisation of John 
Abraham, the Malayalam writer Paul Zacharia, who was also a friend of John Abraham, 
observes that John Abraham had become a myth or folklore even when he was alive. 
Zacharia warns us that the idolisation of John Abraham should not stop us from looking 


* Vidyarthikale Ithile Ithile was “a politically pessimistic but ethically optimistic story advocating practical 
forms of solidarity with victimised or threatened colleagues. While playing football, some schoolboys break 
the statue of the school’s founder and the culprit, Raju, must pay for the damage or face expulsion. The 
boys get together and earn the money polishing boots, selling lottery tickets and so on. The school’s 
principal (Ranga Rao) is so impressed that he gets the management to repair the statue and spends the 
money paid by the boys on a school trip for them. Shortly afterwards, during another game of football, the 
ball hits and breaks the statue again” (Willemen and Rajadhyaksha 1998:410). 
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at his films critically (Zacharia 2015:55). It is to be noted that even for those who have 
not actually watched John Abraham’s films, he is a legend. This legendary status is 
produced through the narratives of other people. In fact, there is a “John industry” where 


everyone produces their own narratives about John Abraham the person. 


While discussing the gendered nature of productions of cult figures like John 
Abraham, Ratheesh Radhakrishnan argues that cult figures like John Abraham “could 
only be understood when seen in the context of a historical moment that saw the coming 
together of existential thought functioning with the construct of the modern individual 
and a notion of art as collective political action” (Radhakrishnan, 2006:180). It is 
undoubtedly the radical Left movement in Kerala in the 1970s and 1980s, especially in 
the sphere of cultural activism, and the film society movements and counter-cinema 
movements that produced the cult status of John Abraham. Thus John Abraham’s life 
and works have to be seen in the context of the historical moment that witnessed new 
developments in the field of culture and politics. Echoing Zacharia’s argument, Ratheesh 
Radhakrishnan also points out how the cult formation functions “as a constraining factor 
in our attempts to understand either the history of the period or the work of these artists” 
who have been elevated to the cult status (Radhakrishnan 2006:180). V.C. Harris, a 
prominent literary and film critic from Kerala talks about the difficulty in writing about 


John Abraham: 


We have already heard a lot about John: about John’s drinking, John’s 
irreverence, and the many other “cruel deeds” of John.... The “cult figure” called 
John Abraham has thus become a special metaphor, a signifier that escapes all 
signifieds in the minds of the Malayalees. The films that John made, the stories 
that John wrote—moreover, the films that John did not make and stories about 


John—all of these presents us with some special moments of reading and 
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pleasure. Still, the fact remains that the situation is such that one has to be very 


careful in writing about John (Harris, qtd in Radhakrishnan 2006:181). 


Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi (People’s Cultural Forum) formed in 1980 occupied a 
significant historical space. The publics that the People’s Cultural Forum engendered 
have contributed to the cult status of John Abraham. The historical space that radical Left 
movements in general and the Vedi in particular enjoyed, which is also central to the 
narrative of the Amma Ariyan, is often recollected with nostalgia or melancholy. Many of 
the first-person writings such as memoirs that have come out in the last few years look at 
the period of radical Left politics as a lost dream. Moving away from the nostalgia, this 
chapter is interested in exploring the cultural activism and cinematic practices that existed 
in the 1970s and the 1980s in the context in which Amma Ariyan was produced. How 
Amma Ariyan was different from the existing structures of production, distribution, and 
aesthetics, and what it meant for Marxist cultural production in the state are of interest to 


this chapter. 


It may be argued that through a unique model of film production and distribution, 
without depending on private capital, Amma Ariyan offers a critique of commercial 
cinema as well as other commercial cultural productions. While a critique of the existing 
conventions of commercial cinema was central to the New Cinema project, as I have 
discussed in the previous chapter, Amma Ariyan’s critique of commercial cultural 
productions should also be seen in the context of the ethos represented by radical Left 
movement in Kerala. We have noted above how Vedi sought to reimagine the relationship 
between culture and politics in Kerala. For Vedi, interventions in the field of culture were 
part of its project of establishing “a new democratic culture”. The manifesto of the Vedi, 
for instance, saw it as the task of the revolutionary cultural activists to create a “new 


democratic culture” in alliance with all the forces of the “new democratic revolution” 
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(Sreejith 2005:5334). A critique of the existing cultural practices was necessary for 
establishing a new democratic culture. Vedi’s harsh criticism of the early Communist 
cultural practices in Kerala needs to be understood in this context. I argue that John 
Abraham takes forward the critique that forums like Vedi raised. Before coming to John 
Abraham’s critique of Left cultural productions, let us briefly look at how the activists 
associated with Vedi critiqued the early Left cultural productions. In his “Introduction” to 
Puthupiravi (New Dawn, 1980), a collection of poems, K. Satchidanandan, who was 
associated with the Vedi wrote that “‘as revisionism had accepted capitalist institutions and 
yardsticks while hoping to bring about a revolution through them, it followed the same 
capitalist market laws in its art as well” (qtd in Sreejith 2005:5334). Satchidanandan’s 
critique is directed against cultural organizations like KPAC and the commercial theatre. 
However, we have to pay attention to the fact that even within the so-called established 
Left, there has been criticism against Thoppil Bhasi and the commercial theatre of KPAC. 
One has to perhaps enquire whether these criticisms also have got something to do with a 
distrust for the “popular” or a different understanding of the “popular” and the people. As 
I elaborate in later sections of this chapter, John Abraham’s cinematic practices were 


centred on the question of the construction of a new people. 


Civic Chandran, one of the prominent figures of the Vedi, has been very critical 
of the cultural productions of the established Left. In his “Introduction” to the published 
version of K.J. Baby’s play Nadugaddika, which was staged in hundreds of places by the 
Vedi activists, Civic Chandran sees Ningalenne Communistakki as “a last cry of 
feudalism”. He sees Nadugaddika as a counter to the tradition of plays like Ningalenne 
Communistakki as Nadugaddika rejects the tradition of commercial theatre. He sees the 
commercial theatre tradition as full-length masala consisting of “a little bit of revolution, 


a little bit of love, a little bit of comedy and some songs” (Chandran 1993:15). Civic 
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Chandran continues his critique of established Left cultural practices through a counter 
play called Ningalare Communistakki (1995) which created a controversy in Kerala. One 
has to pay attention to the critique of the “popular” that the radical Left groups advanced 
through writings and through alternative practices. Cultural forms like the street play 
were an important part of the Vedi’s cultural activism. It may be argued that the Vedi was 


putting forward a different conception of the “popular”. 


It is important to note here that the aim of Odessa was not just to make “good 
films”, but also to screen good films from India and abroad and also to promote the 
academic study of cinema. The Odessa collective saw cinema as a medium for social 
change and an avenue for bringing people together. Amma Ariyan, through the production 
and distribution model that it adopted, offers a model for a proposed collective around 
which people’s struggles can be brought together. It has to be noted that the Odessa 
Collective had already created a network of film and cultural activists through screening 
films before venturing into the production of Amma Ariyan. Put differently, the “people” 
required for a collective like Odessa and a project like Amma Ariyan was brought into 


existence through the promotion of a different kind of film culture. 


The voice over at the beginning of the film, as the credit scenes roll out, offers the 
manifesto of the Odessa Collective, which cannot be separated from the main body of the 
film. In other words, the manifesto is part of the text of the film, so is the sequence at the 
end of the narrative. The manifesto talks about the idea of a film co-operative to reach out 
to the people and to engage with reality. Odessa has been interacting with people and 
screening films. The manifesto points out that the medium of cinema has been exploited 
by the culture industry. Odessa’s attempt is to reclaim cinema as an art form which can be 


used for social change. It is towards this end that Odessa proposes forming film 
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cooperatives which can change the sensibilities of people through distributing and 


producing good films. 


The film Amma Ariyan covers one of the most turbulent periods in the political 
history of modern Kerala, the 1970s, and the 1980s. Structurally similar to a road movie, 
the film covers various regions of historical importance and disparate people’s struggles 
across the state. The journey in the film is geographical, historical and emotional. The 
camera follows Purushan, the lead character, and maps the geographical region from 
Wayanad in Malabar to Fort Kochi in central Kerala. It is interesting to note that the film 
offers a commentary through the directorial voice about the places of historical 
importance that the film covers, such as Beypore and Kodungallur. The emotional 
journey that the film undertakes is through the subjectivities of people who were drawn 
into radical Left movements in Kerala. While the film does not tell us much about 
Purushan, one could speculate the reasons why Purushan decides not to leave for Delhi, 
but instead to identify the dead body and inform his mother. Purushan himself must have 
been involved with radical Left movements, or he must have been disturbed by what has 
been going around. It may be noted that in the beginning of the film itself we get the 
impression that Purushan is in two minds about leaving the village for Delhi. We hear 
Purushan’s rumination: “Why must I go? I don’t want to go”. He also talks about 
sleepless nights and is already expecting some bad omens. The dead body that he 
encounters on his way is one such “bad omen” that changes the path of his journey. We 
see him withdrawing to himself after hearing that the death was a suicide. He is visibly 
upset and disturbed on hearing this. It is after this that his emotional or spiritual journey 
begins. From his girlfriend’s letter, we get the impression that things have become 


difficult for Purushan (and for her) and because of that they must leave for Delhi. 
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Purushan belongs to a generation which was living the trauma of the state violence 


against the radical Left activists in the 1970s and the 1980s. 


The journey in Amma Ariyan also acquires a political and spiritual dimension as 
well. While Purushan’s proposed journey to Delhi must have been to escape from his 
current situations, the journey that Purushan and others embark on to identify the dead 
body and inform the mother about his son’s death, is not to escape from the current lives, 
but to make sense of the present stalemate, and to redeem the future for which an inquiry 
into the past and the present is conducted. Though the narrative of the film unfolds from 
the perspective of Purushan, the leading character, what is central to the film is the 
question of radical Left politics of the 1970s, as we have mentioned before. However, 
there is nothing in the film to suggest that Purushan is associated with any radical Left 
wing groups. In Purushan what we see is a character grappling with existential questions. 
We are given hints about the contradictory impulses of the character of Purushan. It is 
worth recalling here that the failure of the radical Left political experiment had affected 
people in various ways. As Joy Mathew recollects, after the disintegration of Janakeeya 
Samskarika Vedi, which was the “last hospital” for many of the youth disillusioned with 
the post-independence polity, “many people committed suicide whereas some other 
people became schizophrenic and disappeared from life. Some others joined other parties 
like CPM or moved towards careerism” (Mathew 2017:9). The disintegration of radical 
Left activities thus left the people with deep scars. It could be assumed that Purushan was 
leaving for Delhi to escape from the disturbing political climate and take refuge in a 
bourgeois academic world. However, he is forced to undertake a journey to himself and 


this self-exploration doubles as a dissection of the wounds of radical Left politics. 


As suggested above, Amma Ariyan is a film that revisits and re-evaluates the 


radical Left politics in Kerala in the 1970s and 1980s, with a group of radical Left 
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activists and people’s struggles central to the narrative of the film. The film revolves 
around the suicide of Hari, a tabla artist, who became a radical Left activist and was 
involved in a “direct attack” against a police station for which he was arrested. He was 
also forced to show the hideouts of various people involved in the attack. The narrative of 
the film unfolds through the journey that various radical Left activists who were friends 
or acquaintances of Hari undertake to inform the mother of the dead activist about the 
suicide. The linear narrative of the film is broken through documentary footage and 
recollections of people. It is through this journey that the film undertakes a re-evaluation 
of radical Left politics in Kerala in the 1970s and early 1980s. In the fourth chapter of this 
dissertation, I have looked at the growing despair towards the Left in Kerala in the late 
1960s and the 1970s. The promises of radical democracy that the success of Communism 
in the 1940s and 1950s offered remained unfulfilled despite the social changes that the 
Communist-led governments brought into effect in Kerala through state-led programmes. 
In our discussion of the film Mukhamukham, | have pointed out how the character of 
Sudhakaran (played by Ashokan), represents the growing fascination among the youth for 
radical Left politics in Kerala. The late 1960s was a period of radical movements across 
the world, the 1968 student uprising in Paris being one of the prominent among them. In 
India, the peasant uprisings in Naxalbari and Srikakulam also led to a growing fascination 


with radical Left politics. 


In 1967, three years after the split within the Communist Party of India, which led 
to the formation of Communist Party of India (Marxist), there was a further split, this 
time mainly within the CPI (M) which led to the formation of many splinter groups 
afterwards, which are known as the CPI-ML groups. The peasant uprising in Naxalbari in 
West Bengal brought to existence a group that came to be called the Naxalites, and also to 


the formation of Communist Party of India Marxist-Leninist (CPI-ML). The 
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reverberations of the peasant uprising were felt in Kerala immediately and the Naxalite 
politics had taken roots in Kerala in 1967 itself, with Kunnikkal Narayanan, Varghese, 
Ajitha, etc. as the leaders.’ Kunnikkal Narayanan and the group who can be called the 
first Naxalites in Kerala came out of CPI (M) as a result of their disillusionment with the 
party. The early activities of the Naxalites involved translating and publishing literature 
related to the Chinese revolution. With the failed attack against a police station in 
Pulppally, referred to as the Pulpally-Thalassery police station attack, and imprisonment 
of many of the early Naxalite leaders, the first phase of Naxalite politics in Kerala came 
to a standstill. It is during the national emergency in 1975 that Naxalite politics grew 


stronger again, with many youngsters being part of or sympathetic to the movement. 


While one section of activists within the CPI (M-L) espoused the path of 
annihilation of class enemies like landlords through direct action’, the other strand 
focussed on cultural activism, and creating a “mass line” through cultural pedagogy. Vedi 
(People’s Cultural Forum) which we mentioned earlier was a forum started by the people 
who believed in cultural resistance rather than armed resistance. Vedi was formed after 
the Emergency was lifted. The post-Emergency period witnessed a general resurgence of 
cultural activism and it is at this moment that Vedi came into existence. It was also a time 
when people became more aware of the limits as well as the possibilities that the 
bourgeois democratic system offers in otherwise “normal” situations. People also became 
increasingly aware of the necessity of the politics of civil liberties, especially in the wake 
of the custodial death of Rajan, who was a student at the Regional Engineering College, 


Kozhikode. He was taken into custody under the suspicion of being associated with the 


*Ajitha’s memoirs titled Ormakkurippukal (Kerala’s Naxalbari: Memoirs of a Young Revolutionary) 
provides an insider’s account of the early phase of radical left activities in Kerala. Recently two full length 
books have been published about the Naxal movement in Kerala: P.K. Bijuraj’s Naxal Dinangal (2015) and 
Sebastian Joseph’s Vasanthathinte Idimuzhakkam (2016). 

* One of the most known incidents of Naxalite attacks in Kerala was the Thalasseri-Pulpally police station 
attack. 
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Naxalite movement. K. Sreejith points out the reason for the shift from an annihilation 
model to that of cultural resistance which a section of the radical Left adopted in the post- 


Emergency period: 


The Emergency had been an eye-opener for the various Naxalite groups in the 
sense that it made them realise that, in ordinary times, the Indian form of 
bourgeois democracy does offer some space, however limited, for protest. In the 
post-Emergency period, in contrast to their sectarian past, the Naxalite groups 
began to field various legal and semi-legal mass organizations which reflected 


their new orientation (Sreejith 2005:5333). 


As Sreejith rightly points out, the Vedi was engaged in what Gramsci would call 
“a war of position”, which involves disrupting the common sense. The Vedi’s cultural 
activism saw culture as a discursive site of struggle that offered possibilities of a new 
kind of spiritual awakening. This was done through street theatre, poetry, publication of 
little magazines, translating and publishing world literature, etc. It is no surprise that most 
of the accounts on the Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi stress the influence the Vedi had in the 
fields of literature and art. In a recent essay that re-visits the cultural activism of the 
1980s, K. Satchidanandan writes that “the impact of the [radical left] movement was felt 
in Kerala mostly in literature, especially poetry, and theatre, though it did impact other 
arts like music, painting, sculpture and film” (Satchidanandan 2017). While Janakeeya 
Samskarika Vedi’s focus was on culture, it also engaged with people’s issues which made 
the Vedi more popular among people. The people’s struggle against the hoarders in 
Kottappuram that Amma Ariyan shows is an actual reconstruction of a struggle that the 


Vedi had attempted. The Vedi had also conducted many “public trials”, which drew its 


° In his Prison Notebooks, Antonio Gramsci uses the terms “war of manoeuvre” and “war of position” to 
denote two different stages in the class struggle. “War of manoeuvre” is the phase of a frontal attack against 
the class enemy, whereas “war of position” is the phase where attempts are made to construct hegemony. 
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support from the public. Public engagements like people’s trials and the participation in 
people’s issues like price rise “attracted people and connected with them at a much deeper 
level than the activities of the party [CPI-ML] ever could even imagine” (Satchidanandan 
2017). Satchidanandan sees the popularity that the Vedi achieved as a possible reason for 
the tension between CPI-ML and the Vedi. It is also to be noted that many of the members 
of Vedi were not members of CPI-ML and were involved with other cultural 


organizations as well. 


We have briefly discussed the trajectories of the radical Left movement which is 
also called the Naxal movement. While the first wave of Naxalite activities in Kerala had 
a sporadic and brief lifespan, with many of the activists associated with the Naxalite 
movement killed or imprisoned, the second wave of Naxalite activity in the state became 
strong during and after the Emergency. What distinguished the second wave of Naxalite 
activity in Kerala was the presence of artists and intellectuals in the movement. We have 
seen how in the 1950s artists and intellectuals associated themselves with the Communist 
movement and the construction of a progressive Malayali nation. We have seen how the 
relationship between the artists and the political leadership led to conflicts which were 
similar to the conflicts between the writers and artists associated with the Communist 
Party and the party leadership. Many of those associated with radical Left movements 
were imprisoned during the Emergency and after their release, they concentrated more on 
the cultural sphere. The activities of these people included performing street plays, 
poetry, publication of little magazines, etc. At this stage, many youngsters, especially 
young men, were attracted to the Naxalite movement. It is the story of these youngsters 
that the film Amma Ariyan tells. It is often pointed out that Naxal movement in Kerala 


was most impactful in the field of culture. Kalpetta Narayanan writes that “the Naxalite 
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movement in Kerala was a movement that had more readers than followers”. According 


to him, the movement had more impact on people’s sensibilities than their material lives: 


It was a movement that inspired the literary works of U.P. Jayaraj, M. Sukumaran, 
P.K. Nanu, K.G. Sankara Pillai, K. Satchidanandan, K.J. Baby, etc. It was a 
movement that made possible the staging of plays like Nadugaddika, Amma, 
Spartacus, etc. The movement is also recorded in history as the origin of very 
powerful magazines like Prasakthi, Prerana, Yenan, etc. The movement could 


inspire the most intelligent and active youth of the times” (Narayanan 2014: 12). 


Cultural activism grew stronger after the Emergency was lifted. It was seen as the 
duty of cultural activists and writers to fight for social change. A manifesto that was 
adopted at a convention of radical cultural activists in 1977, for instance, talked about the 


role of cultural activists in the fight for social change. The manifesto stated: 


It is the responsibility of revolutionary artists and literary men to discern between 
progressive or decadent forces in history to stand with the forces that make 
progress, to assess their growth, to assimilate them, and to be honest to one’s 
times. Only thus shall we be able to realise the idea of a militant cultural front and 
to fight by means of new artistic-literary creations the cultural domination of the 


ruling classes (quoted in Sreejith 2005: 5333). 


While the Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi was an umbrella organization, there were 
many other cultural organizations similar to Vedi which were brought together to form 
People’s Cultural Forum. Before Vedi came into existence, some of the Left activists in 
Wayanad had formed an organization called Wayanad Samskarika Vedi (Wayanad 
Cultural Forum), in 1977, after they were released from the prison. Plays like Padayani 


and Nadugaddika were performed by this group. Another cultural forum called 
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Ranachethana was formed in Kozhikode who staged plays like Amma, Spartacus, etc. 
Some of the actors in the film Amma Ariyan, such as Joy Mathew, Ramachandran Mokeri 
(who appears as himself in the film) were part of these groups. Vedi (People’s Cultural 
Forum) was formed in 1980, with the objective of “bringing together organisationally the 
various revolutionary cultural groups active in different parts” of Kerala (Sreejith 2005: 
5333). The formation of Vedi as an autonomous cultural wing of the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist-Leninist) (CPI (ML)) brought many artists and intellectuals to the 
movement. The manifesto of the Vedi declared that “the task of the revolutionary cultural 
activists was to create a ‘new democratic culture’ in the country, allying with all the 


forces of the ‘new democratic revolution’” (Sreejith 2005: 5334). 


Writing about the popularity that the Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi achieved among 


people, especially the youth, P.K. Bijuraj observes that: 


the slogans of the Samskarika Vedi were so sharp that they attracted the youth. 
They raised slogans like “rebel against injustice”, “to rebel is justified”, “if an 
injustice in your locality is not questioned before the day ends, let that place be set 


on fire”. The cultural activists recited Otto Rene Castillo’s poem “Apolitical 


Intellectuals” with much fervour in public meetings (Bijuraj 2014: 272-273). 


Looking at the narrative text of Amma Ariyan, one can see how these slogans are 
very much part of the narrative of the film. Ayyappan, one of the members of the group 
who travel to Fort Kochi, for instance, reads out Otto Rene Castillo’s poem, sitting in the 
van with the Kodungallur temple festival in the backdrop. It is to be noted that soon after 
this scene, we are taken to the narrative of a people’s struggle against the hoarders in 
Kottappuram. As I have noted before, it was the activists of Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi 


who led the struggle. I have already suggested how the activities of the Vedi brought it in 
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contact with the public. For the members of the Vedi, it was an avenue for engaging with 
people at a more direct level. This attains importance when we consider the fact that CPI- 
ML, with which the Vedi had links, was an underground organization. For Amma Ariyan, 
featuring this struggle is also making a statement about a model of politics where cultural 


activities and everyday life of people can be integrated. 


Amma Ariyan was perhaps the most successful, if not the only, initiative from the 
Left to make a film without depending on private capital. The Odessa Collective that 
produced and distributed Amma Ariyan was formed after the disintegration of Vedi, 
owing to differences with the leadership of CPI (ML) who sought to bring the Vedi under 
the control of the party. The collective took its name from the famous “Odessa Steps” 
sequence in Sergei Eisenstein’s famous film Battleship Potemkin (1925). Many of the 
activists of Odessa were earlier associated with Vedi and radical Left groups. It may be 
argued that it is the desire for a collective, in times of utter political confusion that led to 
the formation of Odessa. Before Odessa came into existence, there were other Leftist 
interventions in the field of film production and distribution. Janasakthi Films, a film 
production and distribution company, was started in 1977 “under the leadership of 
Communist Party of India Marxist and Deshabhimani study circle with the intention of 
bringing the youth in Kerala, who received new cinema and film societies with 
enthusiasm, to the party”. Janasakthi’s professed motives were “screening parallel films 
in Malayalam and other Indian languages through film societies and theatres, introducing 
new cinema and new cinema techniques through film festivals, souvenirs, magazines, 
etc., introducing a new poetics of visual culture to the Malayali through making good 
cinema, etc.” (Mohandas 2014:13). Janasakthi was a film production and distribution 
company started with the direct involvement of CPI (M) with P Govinda Pillai as its 


president and Jayapala Menon as the secretary (Rajendran 2009:104). It was by 
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collecting funds from people that Janasakthi was established. The idea of good cinema 
that was characteristic of the film society movements in the 1970s dominated the 
concerns of Janasakthi as well. It saw the promotion of good cinema as its aim. The first 
step of Janasakthi was to take up the distribution of around ten films that were not 
considered financially viable to be screened in theatres. Janasakthi distributed these films 
across Kerala through film societies. Lenin Rajendran claims that “it is because of 
Janasakthi that Malayalees watched John Abraham’s Agraharathil Kazhuthai, which was 


caught in a production related dispute” (Rajendran 2009:104). 


Gradually Janasakthi ventured into film production as well. The first project that 
Janasakthi undertook was to make a film based on Cherukad’s novel Devalokam, which 
incidentally presents a critique of the degeneration of the Left in Kerala. However, the 
film could not be completed due to financial issues. Janasakthi’s another experiment was 
to make a film on the history of the Kayyur peasant struggle, which occupies a significant 
position in the history of the Communist movement in Kerala. The legendary film maker 
Mrinal Sen, who was also one of the pioneers of New Cinema Movement, was brought to 
Kerala for making this film. The film was to be made based on the novel Chirasmarane 
by the Kannada writer Niranjana. The CPI (M)’s involvement with the projects of 
Janasakthi is evident as E.M.S. Namboodiripad had personally requested Mrinal Sen to 
make this film. While Mrinal Sen received a warm welcome at Kayyur, he later withdrew 
from this project, the reasons for which were not very clear. Mrinal Sen’s explanation, 
according to Lenin Rajendran, was that he “didn’t want to make a film in a language that 
he didn’t understand”. Lenin Rajendran, however, counters that: “the truth was that 


Janasakthi was not capable of making such a film” (Rajendran 2009: 104).° 


° Although Janasakthi’s career came to an abrupt end, when Jayapala Menon produced the film Garshom in 
1999, it was produced and distributed under the banner of Janasakthi films. 
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Another initiative from the part of people associated with Janasakthi, after its 
failure, was to start another film society called Kairali film society. After an initial 
success, this film society also incurred financial liability. However, Kairali film society 
also followed the path of Janasakthi and ventured into the production of a film. P.A. 
Backer was approached for this project as he was known to be making films on low 
budget. Cherukad’s story Manninte Maaril was chosen for this film. The financial aspect 
of the production created problems and eventually the film was completed with the help 
of loans from various cooperative societies. The film did not do well in theatres. 


Gradually the membership of the society waned and Kairali also became extinct. 


Before the formation of the Odessa Collective, John Abraham had ventured into 
another collective project which had a lot in common with the Amma Ariyan project 
except for the financial aspect of it. After Janasakthi’s project to make a film on Kayyur 
failed’, John Abraham was approached by Kaviyoor Balan, who was the first secretary of 
Vedi, to make a film on Kayyur. About the Kayyur project and the formation of Odessa, 


John Abraham writes: 


I had plans to make a film based on the events in Kayyur. I had completed the 
script too. But then the producer backed out. After that, I staged a street play 
named Naikkali (Dog Play) in Fort Kochi. Naikkali is a kind of chess game 
without winning or losing. After that some people came to me and talked about 
the need to form a cultural forum. That is what later grew into Odessa (Abraham 


2011:26). 


Joy Mathew’s account of how he got associated with Amma Ariyan also offers us 


a glimpse of what Odessa and John Abraham meant to people who were earlier associated 


7 While Janasakthi’s project to make a film on Kayyur failed, Lenin Rajendran made a film on the Kayyur 
Struggle titled Meenamasathile Sooryan in 1986. 
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with Vedi. He talks about how the CPI-ML, with which the Vedi was associated, 
estranged people by choosing the path of annihilation instead of the path of cultural 
activism. With the police crackdown, even sympathizers had to go into hiding. Mathew 


writes: 


Even activists of People’s Cultural Forum like me began to be treated as 
murderers. That is when people like me started withdrawing from the radical 
movement. Moreover, when the Party started considering the Forum just a 
subsidiary, there was nothing left for people like me to do. The Party decided not 
to keep the Forum as a bourgeois liberal enterprise. There was also an attempt to 
make the Forum just a supplementary body. This resulted in widespread 
disillusionment among activists; many of them became drug addicts, and some of 
them even committed suicide. Because the last hospital just got closed down! 
Those who survived all these, like me, were looking for an answer to the question 


‘what next?’ That is when John Abraham landed in Kozhikode (Mathew 2014:14). 


In John Abraham and the Odessa collective, many activists who earlier associated 
with Vedi found a new hope. There were some other platforms as well that the earlier 
members of Vedi started. As we have seen earlier, the first project that John Abraham 
conceived with the former Vedi activists was a film on the Kayyur struggle. Joy Mathew 


recounts: 


Kaviyoor Balan wanted to make a film on the Kayyur Struggle. He even found a 
producer in Kanhangad. Those days, 1-2 lakh rupees were enough for making a 
film. They were looking for someone who can direct the film. Finally, John was 
identified as the right person for the task. Because directors who were close to CPI 


(M) were afraid to collaborate with us. John was not afraid of the police, after all. 
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He took up the project and started researching. I got involved in the project when 
the script writing was in progress. John conceived a film in which all the theatre 
activists of the Forum would act. He called me also. It was decided that K.J. Baby 
and I should act. The first thing John asked us was to learn to perform poorakkali. 
We went to Kasaragod to learn pooram. John had a film with the structure of 


poorakkali® in his mind (Mathew 2014:14). 


Benedict Varghese has argued that the Amma Ariyan project was born “from the 
ashes” of the Kayyur film project. If John Abraham and the group had succeeded in 
making the film on the Kayyur revolution, as a people’s cinema, Amma Ariyan might not 
have happened. According to him, the project to make a film on Kayyur “was started as 
part of an attempt to create a broader-Left platform for dialogue among all left leaning 
factions, including the conventional Left party activists” (Varghese 2011:229). Benedict 
Varghese’s observation also points to a significant aspect of John Abraham’s cinematic 
practices, that is, to bring a collective through the medium of cinema and to imagine a 
broader unity. We will discuss this aspect of John Abraham’s filmmaking at a later stage 


in this chapter. 


In an undated pamphlet, Odessa Collective described itself as “fa people’s 
movement for good cinema to create sensible, meaningful and purposeful cinema; study 
and research cinema; distribute good films in 16 mm through the length and breadth of 
Kerala and arrange free screenings in slums, jails, hospitals, and educational and cultural 
institutions”. The second issue of the Odessa journal, which came out in May 1988 talks 


about the origin of the Odessa Collective: 


* Poorakkali (Festival Performance) is a ritual art form performed by men in the Bhagavathi temples and 
sacred groves in North Kerala. 
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Odessa came to existence at a time when the film society movement, which 
emerged as a resistance against the tendency of commercializing and thereby 
poisoning the aesthetic sense of people, was in a crisis as it became the sole 
property of the elite class and removed from the common people (Odessa Journal 


Issue 2:47). 


What distinguished Odessa from many other film societies is that it took films to the 
villages to promote alternative cinema among the people. Odessa collective was inspired 
by the concept of third cinema put forward by Argentine filmmakers Fernando Solanas 
and Octavio Getino. Amma Ariyan starts with a voice over which presents Odessa’s 


manifesto. According to the opening statement of the film: 


Odessa tries to communicate the reality of how a film co-operative can reach out 
to people. Odessa has reached out to many. It is succeeded in producing good 
films. Most films portray reality by exploiting its economic, cultural and political 
aspects. Amma Ariyan fulfils the ideal of film as a medium of art. It shows how 
the appreciation of art can be distilled through the production of good films. We 
must develop film cooperatives by making and screening more films. We must 


help each other sincerely by creating new standards of social awareness. 


These opening lines, in the form of a manifesto, are clearly an attempt to position 
Amma Ariyan as a film different from other films. The film aims to bring to existence a 
certain kind of a spectator as well as a collective around the medium of the film. The 
audience that the film imagines is one who takes part in the political project of making 
films politically rather than as a medium of entertainment. John Abraham has been 
critical of the earlier “Communist films”. What he was trying to do through Amma Ariyan 


was to take the critique to a new level through offering an alternative. One of the key 
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phrases in Odessa’s manifesto is the “portrayal of reality”. In an article titled “When the 
Bourgeois and the Communist Join Hands”, Abraham writes that he does not see much 
difference between the capitalist and the Communist when it comes to exploiting people’s 
pain and poverty. According to him, “both compete with each other to make money by 
arousing cheap sentiments in people” (Abraham 2011:56). John Abraham is very critical 
of film makers like Thoppil Bhasi’ who were perceived to be communist film makers. He 


writes: 


The films that Communists have made also encourage the common man to run 
away from reality. Such films ingrain in him the belief that his pathetic condition 
is his fate. Thoppil Bhasi and group have always tried to steal money from the 
pockets of the common man by melodramatically rendering his own pains and 


hardships (Abraham 201 1:56). 


John Abraham also takes issues with the so called “red films” like Angadi and Ee Nadu 


which were considered as political films by many commentators. Abraham writes: 


Some Communists even regard films like Ee Nadu and Angadi as political films. 
These are deliberate campaigns. Or else, they are clueless. Here, the problem is 
not a Dharmendra or a Prem Nazir. The problem is also not with films like 
Spiderman. Those films don’t impose ideologies. But these pseudo-Communists 
are dangerous. They impose ideologies on the common man and compel him to 
live according to those ideologies. The problem before a real artist is how to face 
this situation effectively. Capitalism attempts to exploit all his creative resistances. 
That is what happened to New Wave Cinema. The same forms that the artists 
? John Abraham was also critical of P. Bhaskaran, another filmmaker from the Left. In an interview, John 


Abraham said: “even filmmakers like P. Bhaskaran are influenced by the shit that Hollywood offers” 
(Abraham 2011:136). 
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invented to give expression to the organic responses of human beings were used to 


exploit them (Abraham 2011:56). 


It is interesting to note here that John Abraham is critical of the New Cinema movement 
as well here. As we have discussed, the New Cinema movement often depended on 
government’s financial support. What John Abraham attempted was a radical break from 


all existing models of film making and distribution. 


As noted earlier, Amma Ariyan is regarded as the first “people’s film” to be 
produced in Indian cinema. The film was produced with the help of financial 
contributions from common people and advance payments from film societies. John 
Abraham believed that capital should not be a hindrance to creative works. He was also 
particular that common people should watch and understand his films.” The money for 
Amma Ariyan was collected “door to door from all over Kerala”. One of Odessa’s 
pamphlets claimed that Amma Ariyan is “the result of the efforts of thousands of people. 
The money came from the people in contributions of rupees two and rupees ten and 
shares of rupees hundred: all for creating a new socio-cine sensibility and culture ''. The 
Odessa Collective had brought out pamphlets requesting people to contribute money for 
the production of the film. Rajan Krishnan remembers seeing one such pamphlet with a 
friend who had attended the International Film Festival of India in 1986 (Krishnan 
2011:40). Odessa adopted alternative methods for the distribution of the film. Odessa’s 
pamphlet claimed: “today the film is being very successfully shown in open spaces all 


over Kerala having avoided altogether mainstream distribution and exhibition channels”. 


'° John Abraham wrote: “When I talk to a Pulaya in Kuttanadu, there is no point in approaching him with 
the airs that I have read Bertolt Brecht or Mao Zedong, because he won’t understand. The pretention that 
you have read Althusser and Marx will also not work there. If I speak from a plane which is unreachable for 
the common man it doesn’t make any sense. This land has tribal character. There is no point in engaging in 
artistic endeavours with intellectual pretensions” (Abraham 201 1:29). 

''The opening line of the Hindi film Manthan (The Churning, dir. Shyam Benegal, 1976) suggests that the 
film was produced with financial contribution from 500,000 farmers of Gujarat. However, the film was 
actually made through the National Dairy Development Board. 
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Apart from being screened in film festivals, the film was screened through film society 
collectives and by cultural activists. The body of the film itself contains an allusion to the 
model of the screening of the film. In the final scene of the film, we see Purushan’s 
mother and girlfriend watching the film in an open ground, screened with a 16 MM 
projector, which the film society activists at that time had used.’ Through this, the film 
seems to be anticipating the audience in the frame of the film itself. The film is screened 


in a public ground and we can hear the sound of the projector. John Abraham writes that: 


The idea behind making 16 mm films is the desire that cinema should come down 
to reach people. I will be able to screen them without depending on the 
concessions of the distributor, and without theatres, I wouldn’t need to fleece him 
in the form of tickets. And I would be able to understand his responses to my 


cinema (Abraham 2011:57). 


One of the long-lasting influences of the Odessa Collective and John Abraham is 
the model of film production and distribution that Amma Ariyan adopted. In fact, in the 
recent times, public screenings of films, despite the changes that new media technologies 
have brought out, have become an institution in itself, which facilitates the coming 
together of people as collectives. John Abraham’s decision to not depend on the urban- 
centric film societies for the distribution of his last film must have come from his earlier 
experience with Janasakthi. Though Janasakthi was the distributor for his films like 
Cheriyachante Kroorakruthyangal and Agraharathil Kazhuthai, he found the model of 


Janasakthi very limiting. 


'2 K.R. Manoj’s documentary “16mm — Memories, Movement and a Machine” looks at the relationship that 
the 16 mm film projector has with the film society movement and its role in bringing world cinema to the 
Malayali. 
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John Abraham talks about his idea behind a people’s cinema to free cinema from 
commercialism. He saw the Odessa collective and the film Amma Ariyan as part of an 
effort to free cinema from commercialisation. He writes: “When I make a film by 
collecting money from the people, what I expect in return is not similar to the profit 
motive of the capitalist. I will be committed to each and every person who contributed 


even the least amount” (Abraham 2011:57). 


As we have discussed in the previous chapter, in relation to New Cinema, by the 
time John Abraham started making films in the 1970s, the Malayalam film industry was 
undergoing major changes in terms of aesthetics and mode of production. Writing in the 
context of Bombay cinema, Madhava Prasad has observed how “the film industry faced a 
challenge to its established aesthetic conventions and mode of production” owing to the 
political upheaval in the mid-1960s which brought into crisis the political form of the 
national consensus. This crisis was managed, he argues, by a “strategy of internal 
segmentation which enabled it to absorb the challenge of a politically mobilized and 
demanding audience”. Three distinct formation—the new cinema, the middle-class 
cinema, and the populist cinema of mobilization—were produced as a result of this 
internal segmentation (Prasad 1998: 118). Ratheesh Radhakrishnan has argued that 
“while in Hindi cinema the ‘aesthetics of mobilization’ marked a discontent with the 
promises of the new nation... in Malayalam cinema one witnessed the staging of the 
struggle over the definitions of the regional identity, played out on the grounds of 


aesthetics of the film form itself’ (Radhakrishnan 2009: 220). 


By the 1970s, when John Abraham started making films, the New Cinema had 
established itself as a strong presence in Malayalam cinema. It was around the same time 
that graduates from Film Institute entered the film industry who brought fresh 


perspectives and aesthetics. In Malayalam film industry, the majority of the film makers 
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associated with the New Cinema were graduates from the film institute. An investment in 
realism and the desire for good cinema were central to New Cinema in the beginning. 
Swayamvaram (1971), Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s first feature film, considered to be the 
first new wave cinema in Malayalam, ushered in a fresh aesthetic by marking itself as a 
realistic film. This was done by juxtaposing the earlier melodramatic conventions of 
Malayalam cinema with the new realist aesthetic within the body of the film itself. 
However, the realist aesthetic that “came to dominate the imagination of ‘good cinema’ 
were marginal to the cinematic practices of Kerala in the 1970s” (Radhakrishnan 
2012:99). According to him, the strategies of dislocation, and the mode of address that 
Kabani Nadi Chuvannappol adopted has had a major impact on Malayalam cinema. He 


sees the aesthetic elaboration of Amma Ariyan as a continuation of this. 


As discussed earlier, the Naxalite movement in Kerala has had a deep impact on 
Malayalam literature. It also had influenced the Malayalam cinema of the 1970s and 
1980s. Even though there have been a few films that tell the story about the Naxalite 
movement in Kerala, a distinct genre like the Naxalite film in Telugu’? did not take root 
in Malayalam cinema. One may argue that there has been a diverse set of films which can 
be collectively called “red cinema” which would include the early Communist films, the 
mass films of I.V. Sasi and T. Damodaran duo, the “art” films that talk about Left 
politics, the new “comrade films”, etc. In the previous chapters, I have discussed some of 
the early “Communist films” like Punnapra Vayalar (1968) about the historic Punnapra 


struggle; Mooladhanam; and Anubhavangal Palichakal. During the 1980s, there emerged 


'S Writing in the context of Telugu cinema, S.V. Srinivas defines Naxalite film as “a low budget genre that 
features Naxalites as protagonists. Armed squads or Naxalites are often seen performing vigilante action 
against landlords, corrupt police officials, or politicians and indulging in a variety of populist actions. The 
genre is traceable to the red films of the early 1980s, which were often made by communist sympathizers” 
(Srinivas 2009:258). 
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in Malayalam cinema an equivalent of what S.V. Srinivas calls “red cinema/mass 


cinema” in Telugu. Films like Angadi, Ee Nadu (This Land) belong to this genre. 


Films like Kabanee Nadi Chuvannappol and Amma Ariyan were perceived as 
Naxalite films in the sense that people thought these were films made by Naxalites or 
Naxalite sympathizers. Babu Bharadwaj, in his semi-fictional account about the making 
of the film Kabanee Nadi Chuvannappol talks about the difficulty they encountered while 
shooting for the film. The people who had agreed to cooperate with the film suddenly 
withdrew as they were afraid to cooperate with a “Naxal” film. The film Kabanee Nadi 
Chuvannappol tells the story of a Naxalite activist, a romantic revolutionary, who is 
hunted down by the state at the end. The film does not, however, feature any Naxalite 
activity on the screen. Two films that came out in 2008, Gulmohar and Thalappavu, look 
back at the Naxalite movement and portray Naxalite activities. Yet, they cannot be called 
“Naxalite films”. There have been some popular Malayalam films made on the Naxalite 
movement in Kerala. Panchagni (Five Fires, dir. T. Hariharan, 1986), Aranyakam (dir. T 
Hariharan, 1988), Thalappavu (dir. Madhupal, 2008), Gulmohar (dir. Jayaraj, 2008) are 


some of the mainstream films that look at the Naxalite movement in Kerala. 


Amma Ariyan and Mapping the “World” in the Region 


From the beginning of the narrative of the film, Amma Ariyan, in a sense, 
documents the region that the film’s narrative covers. Through a partially documentary- 
like narrative, the film attempts an archiving of the contemporary. In the initial scenes of 
the film, when Purushan is leaving the village, we see the film attempting documentary 
realism. We see the camera turning to the Brahmin youth, the coconut tree climber, and 
an old farmer whom Purushan encounters on his way to the town. When Purushan is 


travelling on a bus from Kozhikode to Wayanad, the camera shows the landscape of 
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Wayanad in detail. This detailing is only a prelude to the mapping of the region that the 
film undertakes during the journey of Purushan and others from Kozhikode to Fort Kochi 
to inform Hari’s mother about his death. This journey is both external as well as internal. 
The camera that follows Purushan, as if in a documentary, and Purushan’s report to his 
mother, in the form of his soliloquies (which serve as an open letter to his mother), and 
the directorial commentary offer the history of the various places that the group passes 
by, thus functioning as an archive of the contemporary. The film documents various 
people’s struggles in various places during the period that the film covers. These struggles 
were outside the sphere of traditional Left politics. One such struggle is the people’s 
struggle for justice for Karuppuswamy, an actual struggle led by people that John 
Abraham shot. The struggle happened at a quarry in Iringal, a village in Kozhikode 
district, known for being the birthplace of Kunjali Marakkar, the naval chief of the 
Zamorin of Calicut. Sathyan, who later came to be known as Odessa Sathyan for his 
association with Odessa, joins the group at the quarry. Through Sathyan’s voice, we hear 
about the struggle that the people of Iringal carried out for justice for a Tamilian labourer 
who was badly injured during his work in the quarry. The quarry operated with cheap 
labour from migrant Tamil labourers. Karuppuswamy, a Tamil labourer, lost his leg in an 
accident at the work site. His appeal for help was turned down both by the quarry owners 
as well as the mainstream trade unions. Eventually, people took up the cause 
independently and fought Karuppuswamy’s cause successfully. This sequence and the 
directorial voice-over present a critique of the mainstream Left for its failure to take up 
issues such as this. This sequence in the film is one among the many “populist moments” 
within the film where “people” come together as a collective. While the constituents of 
the group may have different demands, the coming together of people is prior to the 


articulation of the demands. From the voice over, we learn that the struggle became 
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“everyone’s strike’, thus there emerging a “chain of equivalence”. Incidentally, one of the 
leaders of this movement at Iringal, Thomas Ambalavayal, a CPI-ML activist who was 
actively instrumental in organizing the labour strikes in Iringal, has also acted in this film. 
This is one of the many occasions in the film that offers a critique of the established trade 
unions’ blindspots in addressing people’s issues. At a later stage in the film, we would 
also see a critique of how the success of this struggle could not be transformed into a 


class struggle. 


The film also documents the students’ struggle at Calicut medical college against 
privatization of medical education in the state. The film situates the students’ struggle 
within the context of the diverse struggles happening around the world. The students’ 
struggle sees itself as part of a larger struggle for social change. The slogans by the 
students on strike at the government medical college offer a critique of commercialisation 
of education and the capitalist greed. They see themselves as part of the struggle against 
capitalist forces. The voice over says that “our struggle is linked with movements for 
social change”. It is interesting to see how the students see their struggle as part of a 
larger struggle against private capital, for social change, and for the creation of new 
values. We see merging of the concerns of the text of the film as well as the practices 
associated with the production of Amma Ariyan for, it was the same values that John 


Abraham and Odessa espoused through the production of this film. 


Here also we see an imagining of a collective, in a chain of equivalence. The 
government medical college has a significant place in the history of radical Left 
movements in Kerala. It was here that in 1981 Vedi members conducted a Janakeeya 
Vicharana (public trial) of a doctor for taking bribes.“ Sathyan, who later came to be 


known as Odessa Sathyan, was the Kozhikode district secretary of CPI-ML and played a 


'* The Malayalam film Gulmohar has a few scenes based on this event 
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leading role in organizing the public trial. However, it is interesting to note that it was not 
the party but the Vedi which played a significant role in conducting the public trial. These 
public trials can be seen as attempts to bring people closer to political participation and 
was one of the reasons behind the popularity of Vedi. Another struggle that the film 
depicts is the one at Kottappuram where people organized against “black marketers” who 
hoarded essential products to increase prices. This struggle was led by the Naxal activists 
in the area as they gained more popularity among people through people’s struggles as 
well as the works of Vedi. The introspection that the film undertakes towards the end asks 
questions about what kind of political line would have been more suitable for a more 


successful radical Left politics. 


Apart from offering a history of various people’s struggles, the film also offers the 
history of various places. These places are important for our discussion as they are central 
to the question of imagining the subject of the region. The film talks about the influences 
of various cultures on Kerala—be it the coming of traders to the Beypore beach or the 
arrival of Christianity to Kerala via Kodungallur. These histories go beyond the limited 
boundary of the region. In the narrative of the film, the region is imagined not in terms of 
the geographical boundary of the region. Hence, the film is not concerned with “historical 
events” such as the rise of the Communist movement and assuming power in 1957, as in 
the case of the film Mukhamukham. The film’s narrative goes beyond the geographical 
boundary of the region and invokes “non-national” resources constitutive of the region, 
often resulted from Kerala’s contact with the wider world, thanks to its geographical 
location and the existence of trade relations with foreign traders. As we have mentioned 
before, while travelling through Kodungallur, the narrative talks about the historical 
significance of the place in terms of its contacts with the wider world. The narrative 


alludes to the origin narrative of St. Thomas coming to Kerala via Kodungallur to spread 
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Christianity. With the temple procession in the background, the narrative also talks about 
the Bhagawati temple where Kannagi attained salvation. We also see an espousal of a 
universal solidarity in the chanting of “Free Free Nelson Mandela” in the street theatre 
camp that Ramachandran Mokeri organized. This “internationalism” was very much part 
of the radical Left movements of the 1970s which saw themselves as international rather 
than national. We get a glimpse of this when Satyajit turns the pages of a photo album 
while waiting for Vasu to come home. The album contains photos and news clips of 


prominent struggles and persons in the world history. 


It is interesting to note that Purushan’s journey starts from a place like Wayanad 
which was not “historically” part of Malabar or Kerala. Wayanad became part of Malabar 
after Tipu Sultan conquered Malabar. During the states reorganization debates, people 
from Wayanad wanted to be part of the Kerala state and not Karnataka/Mysore. They 
believed that being part of Kerala is important for their social, political and cultural 
development. The place where the journey ends, Fort Kochi, also occupies a very 
significant place in the imagining of the region. Fort Kochi is a strip of land between the 
city of Kochi and the Arabian Sea. It was the first European township in India. While Fort 
Kochi was part of the Kochi Kingdom, it was occupied by the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the British at different points of time. As the narrative of the film mentions, there are still 
vestiges of the foreign influences. The film, for instance, mentions the St. Francis church 
where Vasco da Gama was buried. It was, in fact, one of the early European churches. A 
picture of the region is constructed through the narratives about the regions through 
which the group travels. The mapping of the region that the film undertakes is, however, 
different from films that participate in what Madhava Prasad calls the “developmental 
aesthetic” where realism is “devoted to the mapping of the land, producing the nation for 


the state, capturing the substance of the state’s boundaries” (Prasad 1998:190). 
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The mapping of the region that the film attempts through the journey, I argue, 
goes beyond the territorial imagination of the region and acquires a horizon of 
universality. Sea and ports are a constant presence in the film—be it the Beypore port or 
Kodungallur port or the Kochi port. The sea or the ocean, for the film, is an avenue of 
new worlds and travel of ideas. It may be argued that, while the film is critical of the 
colonial forces which plundered the wealth of Kerala, the film acknowledges the 
influences that the diverse cultures which came to Kerala through the ocean in creating a 


syncretism or cosmopolitan outlook among Malayalis. 


Some who came in these ships. 
established relations here. 


Fig.5.1.Screen grab from Amma Ariyan. The sea and the ship are important presences in the film 


and they show the region’s connectedness to the world. 


The ocean is one of the avenues for the construction of a notion of belongingness 
which is not constrained by the geographical limits of the nation. As J. Devika points out, 
the history of modern Malayali regional identity has been understood in terms of its 
relationship with the history of the Indian subcontinent. However, “Kerala has historically 
been part of the Indian Ocean world, and these connections are better acknowledged in 


explorations of its pre-modern and medieval pasts” (Devika 2015:127-28). I argue that 
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the mapping of the region from Wayanad to Fort Kochi also presents a different sort of 
territorial and historical imagination by making use of non-national resources. As 
Ratheesh Radhakrishnan suggests in his discussion of his concept of “the worlds” of the 
region, the Indian nationhood provides only one horizon. In the previous chapters, we 
have already discussed the conflict between the Indian and Malayali identities. It is not a 
question of Malayali identity resisting the Indian identity, but rather Malayali identity is 
seen as a first order identity whereas the Indian identity is a second order identity. Talking 
about a period in the history of Kerala and India which witnessed a widespread 
disillusionment with the horizons of established Left politics as well as Indian 
nationalism, the film attempts a different conception of belongingness which goes beyond 
geographical boundaries. It is here that the excavation of the region’s past which the film 
undertakes becomes important. This attains more importance, considering the fact that 
“Amma Ariyan was initially planned as a narrative stretching from Vasco Da Gama’s 
arrival in Calicut to the declaration of the national Emergency in 1975 reas (Rl interesting 
to note that while the narrative of the film progresses mainly through the soliloquies of 
Purushan and the recollections of various characters, the film offers its own commentary 
in the form of voice-over. This happens when the group travels through Beypore, 
Kodungallur and when the group reaches Fort Kochi. While the group travels through 
Beypore, the film’s commentary talks about the region’s links with the wider world 
through trade relations from ancient times. Similarly, while passing through Kodungallur, 
the voice over offers the historical significance of Kodungallur port and the arrival of 


Christianity. So is the case with Fort Kochi with its vestiges of the external influences. 


As Ratheesh Radhakrishnan has argued in the context of world cinema and film 


festivals, “a conception of the ‘world’ provides for multiple ‘horizons of universality’ 


'Shttp://www.thehindu.com/todays-paper/tp-national/tp-kerala/yours-truly-john-abraham/article3567578.ece 
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within which the subject of the region” called Kerala emerges (Radhakrishnan 2016: 
206). Pointing out that “scholarship on regional formations in India continues to position 
it as either mirroring or oppositional to the nation” (208), Radhakrishnan argues that it is 
through multiple resources, including non-national ones, that the region derives its sense 
of being. The “world” is one such non-national resource that provides the horizon of 
universality for the subject of the region called Kerala. I have discussed how the 
Communist nationalism in Kerala, as opposed to the Congress-led Indian nationalism, 
espoused a certain kind of universalism, in line with the Marxist universalism. I have 
pointed out how the difference between the Communist nationalism and the Congress-led 
Indian nationalism led to conflicts between the centre and the region. While world cinema 
was one of the conduits for accessing the non-national resource of the world, world 
literature'® has also played a constitutive role in the production of the subject of the 
region. Writing about the 1930s, Dilip Menon had observed that “Europe, indeed the 
world, became provinces of Kerala” through what he calls a “local cosmopolitanism” of 
Kesari Balakrishna Pillai (Menon 2010: 132). In the 1930s, when the Indian nationalism 
was in its heights, A. Balakrishna Pillai, through his journal Kesari, “created a new 
literary aesthetic that veered the imagination of an entire generation of Malayalis towards 
European and world literature”. In an essay titled Navalokam (New World) published in 


1935, Balakrishna Pillai “lamented the fact that individuals and institutions in south India 


'© Talking about the Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi, K. Satchidanandan writes that the 1970s and 1980s were 
“years of the African and Latin American ‘boom’ in literature, making works from those continents—by 
Chinua Achebe, Aime Cesaire, Leopold Senghor, David Diop, Gabriel Marquez, Pablo Neruda, Cesar 
Vallejo and several others—available in plenty in translations. This, besides the European socialist writers 
like Paul Eluard, Louis Aragon, Garcia Lorca, Rafel Alberti, Brecht, Martin Enzensberger and Gunter 
Grass (despite his later revelations), who had abandoned the social-realist model, inspired the new writers 
of the 1970s in indirect ways. A lot of these works, especially poetry, got translated into Malayalam. I 
myself published anthologies of African poetry, Latin American poetry, Russian poetry and European 
poetry in translation, besides selected works of individual poets like Neruda and Brecht. K. Ayyappa 
Paniker, K.G. Shankara Pillai and Kadammanitta translated radical poets from different parts of the world. I 
made free adaptations of plays by Brecht, Yeats and Lady Gregory, some of which were staged. Plays like 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot was translated by Adoor Gopalakrishnan and Kadammanitta, and Wole 
Soyinka’s The Swamp Dwellers by R. Narendraprasad, while Ayyappa Paniker translated Jean Toomer’s 
African-American novel Cane (Satchidanandan 2017). 
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were unaware of French, Russian and other literatures in European languages which were 
far more revolutionary and aesthetic than anything that English literature had to offer’. 
The Europe, in his reckoning, “reflected a political sensibility committed to a radical, 
egalitarian modernity” (Menon 2010: 143). What is of importance to our discussion is 
how Pillai’s cosmopolitanism was a locally rooted one. Through his local 
cosmopolitanism “Pillai fashioned and perhaps continued an idea of an always already 
connected world that transcended the geographies generated by colonialism and 
nationalism” (Menon 2010: 132). I argue that at a time when the horizon that the early 
Communist movement in Kerala was shrinking and there was a growing disillusionment 
with the horizon provided by the Indian nationhood, the world, which was made available 
through world cinema, world literature and through the travel of ideas from across the sea 
provided another horizon of universality. Aditya Nigam has pointed out the need to ask 
questions about “the persistence of notions of belonging that do not need the existence of 
the nation form’. He argues that “the nation-form cannot really deal with the ideas of des 


..., vatan or nadu” (Nigam 2009: 61). 


As suggested above, world cinema and world literature have played a significant 


role in making the world available for the Malayalis. C.S. Venkiteswaran points out that: 


the film societies were instrumental in introducing European and other cinemas to 
the local audience, and thus paved the way for a paradigm shift in thinking about 
films and, in turn, the process of filmmaking. This film society movement thus 
introduced world cinema and the world of cinema to the public on a scale that was 
unimaginable and impossible earlier. For instance, the motto of one of the film 
societies in Kerala was ‘Join film society and see the world’ (Venkiteswaran 


2009:65). 
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The Artist—and the Collective Spectator-Subject—as a Young Romantic 


Revolutionary Hero 


It is interesting to note that Hari, the “absent hero” of Amma Ariyan is different 
from other revolutionary figures that we come across in narratives about communist 
revolutionaries. We hear the members of the group reciting the poem “Apolitical 
Intellectuals” by the Guatemalan poet Otto Rene Castillo. The moment at which the poem 
is recited in the film is interesting. What follows the recital of the poem in the film is the 
sequence where the people of Kottappuram'’ raided the shops of the hoarders who had 
increased the prices of essential provisions. This struggle was in fact spearheaded by the 
young activists of Janakeeya Samskarika Vedi. Through the poem, the film tries to bring 
home the point about the need for intellectuals and cultural activists to join hands with 
people in their struggle for social change. At another level, the poem also offers a critique 
of the existentialist tendency of modernist writings in Malayalam. While a generation of 
youth was “caught” in the grips of existential writings, a strand of writers like P.K. Nanu, 
U.P. Jayaraj, C.R. Parameswaran, M. Sukumaran, Pattathuvila Karunakaran, John 
Abraham, etc. parted ways with modernism and created a “political modernist idiom” 
(Sherrif 2000:13). K. Raveendran’s film Iniyum Marichittillatha Nammal (1980) was an 
attempt to explore the lives of “a youth caught between The Legends of Khasak and The 
Communist Manifesto, mixed up with existentialism and extremist politics” 


(Venkiteswaran 2013:14). 


For Raveendran, the filmmaker, Iniyum Marichittillatha Nammal was, 


'7 Beena Paul, editor of Amma Ariyan says, “that shop-raiding sequence is an exact reconstruction of \\what 
actually happened in Kottapuram around that time. The uniqueness of that scene is in that John got all of the 
original people involved in the incident to act in that, including the shopkeeper”. 
http://www.thehindu.com/todays-paper/tp-national/tp-kerala/yours-truly-john-abraham/article3567578.ece 
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an attempt to deal with the disputes and ambiguities, within and decay of, the New 
Left thoughts that emerged in Kerala and across India, post-1968. During the 
Emergency in 1975, I happened to travel across India. Wherever I went, I could 
meet groups of youngsters who were products of this political instability: those 
who thought they should fight against things, but still couldn’t do anything much. 


They had to be mute witnesses of that historical juncture (Raveendran 1989:213). 


At the same time, we cannot ascertain whether it was a sense of collective failure 
that led to the suicide of Hari. Hari was primarily an artist and the police brutality 
deprived him of his medium. Through the journey his friends undertake, the sense of 
personal failure is connected with larger collective failures, but it also involves an 
exploration of possible futures rather than being content with passivity and sense of 


powerlessness. 


The journey that the group undertakes is interspersed with the memories that the 
various people have of Hari and it is through these memories that we get a picture of the 
person who committed suicide. V.C. Harris has discussed the similarities between Amma 
Ariyan and Mukhamukham in terms of the making of the image. “The image of the 
protagonist is largely built up by the people around him” (Harris 1989:50). The picture of 
Hari that emerges from these memories is that of a confused artist, a tabla player who is 
not entirely politicized. He is a romantic revolutionary who is pushed to death by a 
repressive state. The hero of Kabanee Nadi Chuvannappol is also a romantic 
revolutionary who is brutally hunted by the state. We see the transformation of Hari over 
the course of the film. When Hari is first introduced to the audience through someone’s 
memory, he is playing Tabla at a religious occasion. When Hari’s room is shown, the 
walls are adorned with posters of cricketers and film stars. However, gradually these 


posters are replaced by the posters of revolutionary icons like Che Guevara, Karl Marx, 
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and Mao Tse-tung. His friend presents him as someone who was totally confused. From 
someone who refused to play tabla during political programmes, Hari is transformed into 
a radical Left activist. John Abraham’s hero is not just a revolutionary but an artist as 
well. Choosing an artist as the central figure has significance in the context of debates 
around an artist’s commitment to revolution or social change. The linearity of the 
narrative is broken through the insertion of flashbacks which presents various people’s 
memories. Ayyappan, his roommate who has played a significant role in politicizing Hari, 
remembers Hari as a totally confused person. However, the image of Hari that we get 
from all the narratives put together is someone who is transformed from a carefree young 
man who adored cricket players and pop culture figures to one who involves himself in a 
police station attack and seizes arms from there. In fact, it is after his involvement in the 
police station attack and his eventual arrest that he chooses suicide for a heroic 
redemption. It is the loss of the medium of art that must have led to his suicide. From a 
friend’s recollection, we see Hari breaking a musical instrument. It is important to note 
here that it is through the suicide of an artist that John Abraham chose to tell the story of 
the radical Left movement in Kerala. As we have already pointed out, it was mostly the 
youth and the artists who were drawn to the radical Left movement. Hari provides a 
contrast to the generation of youth we encounter in a film like Jniyum Marichittillatha 


Nammal who are caught in their passivity that stems from a sense of powerlessness. 


We have discussed how the film offers a critique of the radical Left movements 
and their inability to transform the people’s struggles to larger class struggles. Apart from 
offering a critique of the radical Left movements, the film also offers a brief commentary 
on Marxism. In one of the early sequences in the film when Balettan is drinking with 
others we hear a discussion about Marxism. One character says “timber business is better 


than Marxism”. While this may be seen as a commentary on the irrelevance of Marxism, 
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we also see another commentary on Marxism through the words of Balettan which echoes 
John Abraham’s own views. When asked how Marxism and alcohol go together, Balettan 
says: “Marxism is my philosophy and alcohol is my need. But I have differences of 


opinion with the way it has been practiced”. 


Murder, Suicide, Madness: The Remnants of a Radical Past 


I have suggested earlier how the film is an exploration of the remnants of the 
radical past. The film also focusses on what remains or what is left behind. Rajan 
Krishnan (2013) has pointed out how the camera focusses on who is left behind by 
lingering on even after the main action in the scenes is over. For instance, we see the 
camera still focussing on Purushan’s mother and girlfriend after he leaves them, we see 
the camera’s focus on the cow, on the notices of the strike at the medical college, etc. The 
focus on what is left behind is at work on two levels in the film. One is with respect to the 
women who are left behind while the men make revolution. At another level, the film 
offers an exploration of what remains of the radical Left movement. In one of the early 
sequences in the film, after the dead body’s identity is established, we hear the rumination 
of one of the characters about what we get back from the revolution. He ruminates about 
the violent deaths and police brutalities. What the movement left behind is shattered 
skulls, lacerated hearts, etc, and unfulfilled dreams. We see the film constantly expressing 
anxiety over so many young people committing suicide. We hear so many characters, 
especially mothers, asking this question. We also see Purushan’s own rumination over 
death as he climbs the hill where Hari committed suicide, with Neruda’s poem “Death 
Alone” in the soundtrack. In fact, John Abraham himself has said that it was the suicide 
of many young Left wing activists that made him think of making a film like Amma 


Ariyan. John Abraham says: 
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Amma Ariyan begins with a suicide. During the mid-1970s, a few young 
Naxalites whom I knew committed suicide. That disturbed me a lot. They were 
ordinary people. They were intelligent, thinking people, studying Medicine and 
Engineering. I thought about this spate of suicides and the reason behind them. 
They were idealists and Naxalites; but somewhere along the way, they must have 
felt something is not right. There must have been various depressing elements 


within their own Party. That is how the film begins (Abraham 2011:128-131). 


Madness is another motif that we see in the film. Through the madness of the 
character of Narayanankutty’s sister, the film alludes to the effect that the brutality of the 
state had on young people associated with the radical movements. The excavation that the 
film performs, through a revisiting of the failures as well as what gets constituted through 


the journey, is to look for redeeming things in the same ruins. 


The Emergence of the Collective and the Future of Politics 


Rajan Krishnan has argued that “the text of Amma Ariyan and the manner in 
which it was made were part of the same idea, which is the emergence of a collective” 
(Krishnan 2011: 41). As we have seen before, the existence of a strong film society 
movement enabled one sort of a collective that could undertake film production and 
distribution. More than 20 years before Amma Ariyan was produced, Chithralekha film 
society, the first film society was established in Kerala under the leadership of Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan, who had returned to Kerala after graduating from Pune Film Institute. 
The film societies and film festivals also had brought “world cinema” to the Malayali 
(Venkiteswaran 2009; Radhakrishnan 2016), which also facilitated a collective like 


Odessa. 
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Fig. 5.2. Screen grab from Amma Ariyan. Towards the end of the narrative of the film, a collective gets 


formed with Hari’s mother at the centre 


Ameet Parameswaran has rightly pointed out that Amma Ariyan “articulates the 
emergence of collective as a ‘potentiality’ that needs to be unearthed from the failure and 
obscurity in varied actions and dreams of emancipation” (Parameswaran 2015:112). The 
emergence of diverse social movements in the 1970s and 1980s offered new ways of 
thinking about politics. I argue that the collective that the narrative of the film offers as a 
“potentiality” is a chain of equivalence in which the diverse struggles come together. 
Towards the end of the film, as the group waits for Hari’s mother to arrive, the film offers 
a critique of radical Left politics in Kerala in the form of introspection among the 
members of the group. The group introspects why the small successes the various 
people’s movements achieved could not be developed into class struggle. The collective 
that gets formed is imagined as one which would be able to bring various small 
movements together. The collective attains meaning through this. The film mobilizes 
narratives of various people’s struggles in the film in a chain of equivalence which 


eventually leads to the emergence of the collective. While the opening statement of the 
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film exhorted the audience to be part of the movement for good cinema, the narrative of 
the film stresses the need for collective action, to redeem the future of politics in the 


region. 


The collective is, thus, a “potentiality”, as Parameswaran has argued. By 
presenting such a potential collective, with people’s struggles at the centre, the film is 
offering a model of politics that can redeem the future. Looking back from now, we see 
that the model of politics that the film puts forward still remains unattainable as the Left 
has still not found a way to integrate people’s struggles with class politics. As late as 
2016, Praful Bidwai shares the anxiety about the need to integrate various social 
movements with the Left project. He sees the future of the Left in such a New Left. 


Bidwai writes: 


The currents that must carry the mantle of the old Left include, besides the Left 
parties themselves, independent Marxist and Left-socialist groups, radical non- 
party political formations, trade unionists, organizers of agricultural workers and 
marginal farmers, Dalit networks, feminist groups, anti-communal campaigners 
and environmental activists. They also include health and education rights 
campaigners, civil society groups devoted to defending people’s livelihoods, 
movements that seek to deepen and enrich democracy, the radical intelligentsia 
and all those non-affiliated groups and individuals who believe in a post-capitalist 
future. A component of the last is what might be called the ‘social’ or ‘cultural’ 


Left, including writers, artists and cultural activists (Bidwai 2016:332-333). 


While the film presented a model of politics in which the potentiality of the emergence of 
the collective was of prime importance, it is a different question whether such a model 


has ever been adopted in realpolitik. Like the previous experiments in redefining culture 
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and politics, this model may also have failed, just like the decline of Odessa after the 


tragic death of John Abraham. 


Conclusion 


Through a close reading of the film Amma Ariyan and a detailed description of 
various Left interventions in the field of culture, this chapter has demonstrated the nature 
of the relationship between culture and politics in Kerala in the 1970s and 1980s. The 
chapter has explored how “culture as politics” became a significant discursive site of 
politics. I have examined how Amma Ariyan revisits the ruins or the remnants of the 
radical Left politics in Kerala and searches for a model of politics that can bring together 
various collectives in the fight for social change. The centrality of the medium of cinema 
in particular, in this model of politics in which culture occupies the most significant 
space, has been explored in detail. The chapter also examined various ways of imagining 
the region and sense of belongingness that the film presents through an exploration of 
various non-national resources that the film invokes in its search for a horizon of 
universality. By exploring the film’s portrayal of various people’s movements and the 
film’s evaluation of the success/failure of such movements, the chapter also argued that 
the film offers a model for the future of politics through integrating various social 
movements with class politics. In this model of politics, collectives occupy a significant 
space and the model of film making and distribution that John Abraham and Odessa 


Collective adopted exemplifies this. 


CHAPTER VI 


Conclusion: Communist Desire and the World of the Malayali 


In this dissertation, I have explored how the Left has been constitutively part of 
the production of a modern Malayali identity and the shaping of a modern subjectivity in 
the region called Kerala through an analysis of the Left’s engagement with culture and the 
domain of popular in Kerala. As I will elaborate below, the Communist desire’ continues 
to play a significant role in the “structuring of the everyday life of the Malayalee” 
(Radhakrishnan 2016:699). I argue that the cultural hegemony the Left achieved in the 
mid-twentieth century helps the Left to maintain a constitutive role in the imagining of a 
modern Malayali identity. I will elaborate in the following paragraphs how, despite the 
fissures in the Malayali national-popular the Left constructed, the “conditions of 


”° that the Left in Kerala facilitated continues to play a significant role in the 


reception 
shaping of subjectivities in the region. I argue that in Kerala the Left has engaged with the 
realm of culture through production as well as through facilitating the conditions for 
production. It may be argued that the conditions of reception play a significant role in 
sustaining the Left common sense in the region. I use the term “conditions of reception” 
here to denote the institutions and spaces such as libraries, film festivals, etc. that the Left 
created or nurtured which acted as conduits for reception of ideas from across the world. 
While it is true that Kerala has been connected to the wider world through trade networks 
since long time, which has resulted in a certain form of cosmopolitanism, my argument is 


that in the mid-twentieth century the Left has actively promoted various cultural 


institutions and spaces which have made possible for the Malayali to “receive” the world 


I borrow the term “Communist desire” from Jodi Dean. 

* I borrow the phrase “conditions of reception” from Sudipta Kaviraj. In a talk titled “Radical Reception of 
Bengali Literature” delivered at the English and Foreign Languages University, Hyderabad on 11 August 
2016, Sudipta Kaviraj argues that the Left’s contribution to the field of culture in Bengal was not so much 
in the realm of production but in creating the conditions for a radical reception of Bengali literature. 
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through literature, cinema, etc. Let us look at the following statement by the Marxist 
thinker P. Govinda Pillai. In his response to Adoor Gopalakrishnan’s film 


Mukhamukham, Pillai writes: 


I am a Communist who has never been disillusioned with Communism. However, 
I do not oppose any anti-Communist literary or artistic works wholly. Sometimes, 
the anti-Communist works, even while based on half-truths, have their own 
entertainment and cultural value, if they are done with artistic mastery and 
honesty. An honest Communist sees such works—even if they present only partial 
perspectives—them as a tool for self-criticism and self-correction. Even while 
being critical, the overall effect of such works will be helpful for removing dirt 
and to keep one healthy. That is why works such as Orwell’s Animal Farm and 
Koestler's Darkness at Noon, etc. seemed enjoyable to me, not because the 


contents in them were acceptable (Pillai 1984:12). 


While Pillai’s statement must be a personal opinion, it is important for our purpose in two 
ways. One is that the Left in Kerala did not have the burden of responding to the critique 
of the Left or Marxism across the globe. One may argue that the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 did not have much of an impact on the Left in Kerala. Pillai’s statement is 
also important for another reason. It gives us an opportunity to think about the conditions 
of reception like libraries, film festivals, etc. that we mentioned above’. It is interesting to 
note a writer like Milan Kundera, considered as anti-Communist by many, is very popular 


among the people of Kerala. 


In the following sections, I will offer a brief descriptive of account of what I see 


as a renewed interest the political Left in Kerala shows towards the realm of culture, 


> For a discussion of how the institution of film festival plays an important role in providing a horizon of 
universality for the subject of the region called Kerala, see Radhakrishnan 2016. 
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especially popular culture. The renewed interest of the Left with questions of culture, I 
argue, comes from a sense of the shrinking of the Left public sphere in Kerala. Before we 
go into a detailed discussion of these questions, a brief overview of the discussions in this 


dissertation so far is due. 


In this dissertation, I have explored the constitutive role that the Left in Kerala has 
played in the production of a modern subjectivity in Kerala. I have argued that the Left’s 
engagement with the field of culture and the construction of a national-popular played a 
central role in the Left’s construction of hegemony in Kerala. Apart from the “policy 
regime” that the Left parties could establish through the successive Left governments, the 
cultural hegemony of the Left has ensured that a Left common sense prevailed in the state 
at least until the 1980s. While the overall narrative of the dissertation covers the period 
from the 1930s, when the Socialist and Communist activities started in the state (both 
within Congress and independently) till the contemporary period, I have focussed more 
closely on the period between the 1950s and the 1980s. Treating this as a transitional 
period, when a major section of the Left transformed itself from a militant radical populist 
organization of the 1930s and the 1940s to a party that participates in the parliamentary 
democracy, I have looked at three representative films from this period that facilitate a 


discussion of our concerns in this dissertation. 


Throughout the dissertation, the attempt has been to explore how the Left and 
Marxism have played a significant role in the constitution of the life-worlds of the people 
of Kerala. In the rest of this chapter, my attempt is to explore whether Marxism or the 
Left still continues to play a significant role in the shaping of the subjectivity of the 
people of Kerala. This exploration is undertaken at a time when the Indian Left is in its 
weakest position in the electoral democracy. In Kerala, while the political Left still 


continues to be a dominant player, with assuming power in the state in alternate elections, 
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the Left project faces several challenges both from the BJP, which is in power at the 
centre and from various social and political formations such as the Dalit movement, 


Adivasi movement, etc. 


I undertake an exploration of the Left’s continuing role in shaping the subjectivity 
of the subject of the region through examining the political Left’s renewed interest in the 
field of culture and the emergence of what may be called an attempt to renew the project 
of the “Left popular” through cultural productions like cinema. The attempt is to track the 
Communist desire that informs the horizon of the people of Kerala. This chapter is 
interested in how the political Left in Kerala responds to the question of culture in 
contemporary times. Coupled with this is the interest in exploring how the questions 
related to the new political developments in Kerala, which emerge from the failures of the 
Malayali national-popular constructed by the Left in Kerala, are registered in the domain 
of the popular. A brief discussion of the relationship between the domain of the popular 
and the Left in the contemporary times will also be undertaken in this chapter. I will be 
particularly looking at the film CIA-Comrade in America directed by Amal Neerad, who 
was an active member of the student wing of the Communist Party of India (Marxist). 


Before proceeding further, a brief account of the state of the Left, in general, is due. 


With the fall of Berlin wall in 1989 and the disintegration of the Eastern bloc in 
1991, Communism was pronounced dead, and with the pronouncement came the claim of 
the final victory of capitalism. The “death of Communism”, however, did not seem to 
have affected the Left in many parts of the world including Kerala, the region that is the 
focus of our study. The political Left has continued to win elections at the local as well as 
the state level. Even at the national level, the Left secured fifty-two seats in 1996 
compared to the thirty-three seats it had secured in 1984. Incidentally, BJP became the 


largest party in the parliament in 1996, with one hundred and sixty-one seats, compared to 
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two seats in 1984. In the 2004 Parliament election, the Left increased its tally to 59 seats. 
Thus it emerges that the collapse of socialist regimes in Eastern Europe did not 
necessarily affect the chances of the political Left in India in electoral democracy. This 
attains importance given that the Left has been accused of following orders from 
elsewhere, and has failed to respond to Indian realities. The Indian political Left, 
however, is in a bad shape currently, with the rout suffered in the 2014 general election 
which reduced the Left front to merely 10 seats. The electoral defeat at the national 
election has once again brought the question of the “failures” of Indian Left to the 
forefront. This has resulted in explorations of the “hard road to renewal” for the Indian 


Left.° 


We have argued how the Left project in Kerala, through a politics primarily 
centred on the class question, was successful in constructing a national-popular will in the 
mid-twentieth century. The national-popular will, which may be called the Malayali 
national-popular, has helped the Left to maintain hegemony. However, by the late 1980s, 
there has been a strong criticism from various corners on the celebrated Kerala Model of 
Development, which is considered as the cornerstone of the developmental modernity that 
the Left is credited with in the studies on Kerala. I have argued in this dissertation how 
the national-popular collective will that the Left project in Kerala constructed had the 
potential to transcend traditional identities. As Madhava Prasad points out, “linguistic 
national-identity is historically the first larger unity that directly posits the dialectical 
transcendence of caste-communal identities. It challenges those prior identities, enters 


into direct confrontation with them and where successful, reduced them to ‘private’ or 


“I borrow the term “hard road to renewal” from the title Stuart Hall’s book The Hard Road to Renewal: 
Thatcherism and the Crisis of the Left (Verso, 1988). 

° Vijay Prashad’s No Free Left: The Futures of Indian Communism (2015) and Praful Bidwai’s The Phoenix 
Moment: Challenges Confronting the Indian Left (2015) are two books from commentators on the Left that 
look at the “failure” of the Indian Left and offer a perspective on the future of Left in India. 
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lower-level identities” (Prasad 2014:98). The national-popular conception of language 
communities ensured the potential participation of the people in the political process 
whereas politics at the national level was characterized by a split between the elite and 
subaltern domains of politics, owing to the structural bilingualism of the Indian nation- 
state. The land reform, considered as one of the major achievements of the Left in Kerala 
which disrupted social relations to an extent, was part of the programme of economic 
reform which Gramsci sees as a prerequisite for cultural reform. The land reform 
measures were intended to improve the conditions of the agricultural labourers and the 
lower level peasantry. The limits of the land reform in Kerala have, however, come to the 
discussion in the recent past with the rise of new social movements in Kerala. The limits 
of land reform® in Kerala have been pointed out by many recent studies.’ However, it 
needs to be pointed out that Kerala has fared better in comparison to the other regions in 


India in terms of ensuring substantial gains for the subaltern communities. 


It may, however, be pointed out that inadequate theorization of newer 
developments related to the environment®, service sector and the democratic assertions of 
community- or gender-based political groups has been one of the major shortcomings of 
the Left in the contemporary period. While one may see some developments on this front, 
especially at the policy level, it is important to ask the question whether the policy is 
translated into actual political practices. What is of interest to us here is to explore how 


the domain of the popular registers the democratic aspirations of various social groups 


° J. Devika (2013), for instance, points out how land figures as a prominent issue in contemporary Dalit 
assertions. She also points out that it is a crisis in the Malayali national-popular, shaped by the Communists 
in Kerala that “brought to the fore the questions of caste and gender that were submerged under the earlier 
socio-cultural consensus generated by the hegemonic Malayali national popular shaped by the communists” 
(Devika 2013:1). 

‘Ina recent article C.R. Yadu points out that despite the land reforms, “Dalits and Adivasis stand excluded 
from the wider benefits of land reform” (Yadu 2015:33). 

* Even though “sustainable development” was one of the major slogans of the Left front in the 2016 
Assembly elections in Kerala, the new government invited criticism from environmentalists for ignoring 
environmental concerns while undertaking development projects. The government’s decision to go ahead 
with the Athirappilly hydroelectric project, for instance, invited criticism from environmentalists. 
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that have been outside of the electoral Left’s agenda. In our discussion of Amma Ariyan in 
the previous chapter, we have explored how the film offers an archive of disparate 
people’s struggles. The film Amma Ariyan was, however, not a “popular film” the way 
the term is generally understood. In this chapter, we will look at how the domain of the 
popular, especially cinema, responds to the changes in the structure of feeling. Following 
J. Devika’s argument that the changes that the Malayali public sphere, especially the 
literary public sphere, the site of cultural production that sustained the Malayali national 
popular, underwent in the 1980s and 1990s made contemporary Dalit assertions possible 
(Devika 2013), one may argue that it is the changes in the domain of the popular, 
especially cinema, that facilitate addressing the questions that are outside the logic of the 
electoral democracy of the orthodox Left. We have seen from our discussion of Janakeeya 
Samskarika Vedi in the last chapter how culture itself was a site of discursive struggle 
through which the hitherto neglected questions were raised. Keeping these in mind, my 
attempt is to track the Communist desire and the Communist commitment that shape the 
explorations of some of these new developments from filmmakers with apparent Left 
leanings. This chapter is also interested in exploring how Marxism or a Left common 
sense still continues to provide the horizon for at least a section of the people of Kerala. 
This will be done through offering an account of the “conditions of reception” that the 


Left has facilitated in Kerala. 


With the rise of “Left-wing populists” like Bernie Sanders in the U.S., and Jeremy 
Corbyn in Britain, and the emergence of “left-wing populist” formations like Syriza in 
Greece and Podemos in Spain, there have been discussions about the “rebirth” of Left in 
general. In fact, a renewed interest in Marxism has been palpable since the global 
financial crisis in 2008. Talking about the renewed interest in Marxism, Jodi Dean points 


out: “the recent reactivation of communism also bears witness to the end of melancholia 
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as a structure of left desire” (Dean 2013:89). Talking about the first conference on “The 
Idea of Communism’, held in London in 2009, Slavoj Zizek and Costas Douzinas write 
that “the massive participation, the amazing buzz that propelled the conference (strangers 
greeting each other like old friends), the good-humoured and non-sectarian question and 
answer sessions (something rather rare on the left), all indicated that the period of guilt is 
over” (Douzinas and Zizek 2010: ix). What is important for our discussion is whether the 
Left project in Kerala has overcome what Wendy Brown calls “Left Melancholy” (Brown 
1999) and overcome the period of guilt. It may be argued that the new initiatives from 
Left-leaning film makers may be seen as an attempt in this direction which is informed by 
the Communist horizon and Communist desire. Bruno Bosteels talks about Communist 
horizon as effecting a “complete shift in perspective, or a radical ideological turnabout, as 
a result of which capitalism no longer appears as the only game in town and we no longer 
have to be ashamed to set our expecting and desiring eyes on a different organization of 
social relationships” (Bosteels 2011:228). We will discuss the films Kammattippadam, 
directed by Rajeev Ravi and the films [yobinte Pusthakam and CIA-Comrade in America 


by Amal Neerad from this perspective. 


The success of national-popular Left regimes in Latin America, often talked about 
as a model of 21“ century socialism, has been presented as a model for reviving the Left.” 
The rise of new Left-wing populist formations as well as the emergence of populist 
leaders within traditional Left party formations has led to a discussion of whether there 
can be a revival of Left in India, which has electorally suffered the worst defeat in the last 
general election. Talking about the lessons that the Indian Left can learn from the rise of 
Sanders and Corbyn, Aditya Nigam writes: 

° Martha Harnecker (2007), for instance, talks about the Latin American experiment as a model for the 


rebuilding of the Left. She sees the Latin American Left as socialist, democratic projects in which people 
occupy the central position. 
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Meanwhile, there is churning going on in India as well, in the peripheries of the 
mainstream Left and elsewhere. Younger leaders on the Left, oriented towards 
questions of caste oppression and ecology, are emerging through struggles 
everywhere. Though they are nowhere in a position to determine the course of 


events, they might be the hope of the future” (Nigam 2017). 


Prasenjit Bose, another commentator, writes: 


the Left has to be oriented more towards movement-building and grassroots 
activism rather than status-quoist parliamentarism, in the name of fighting the 
right wing. The far-right itself is a reactionary movement; it cannot be countered 
effectively by solely relying on parliamentary tactics, without making serious 


attempts at popular mobilisations (Bose 2017) 


He also points out that the Left has to shed 


ideological dogmatism and embrace the democratic aspirations of today’s youth, 
by evolving a democratic and participatory vision of socialism, rather than 
remaining nostalgic about the authoritarian, centrally commanded regimes of the 


twentieth century (Bose 2017). 


As we have discussed in the last part of the previous chapter, Praful Bidwai, in his 
assessment of the achievements as well as the weaknesses of the Indian Left, points out 
the need to build a New Left in India by integrating various social movements and 
people’s movements with class politics. Prasenjit Bose and Aditya Nigam seem to echo 
similar concerns with respect to the revival of the Left. In his article Aditya Nigam points 
out the need for a change in the rigid structure of Left political parties in India in order to 
address new questions. For our purpose, what is important is how the domain of the 


popular is the site where some of these questions about newer political developments are 
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registered. Before undertaking a brief analysis of how the popular domain engages with 


these changes a brief account of the political Left’s renewed interest in culture is due. 


Parliamentary Left and Questions of Culture in Contemporary Kerala 


While culture has been an important aspect of the Left mobilization in Kerala, 
which we have discussed in detail, arguments have been made about how culture was a 
mere appendage to party politics in the Left project. I have pointed out how such an 
understanding of Left’s engagement with culture fails to take into account the 
autonomous nature of cultural politics where culture itself is a site of resistance. In 
contemporary times when there is perceived erosion in the Left national-popular, there 
has been a renewed interest in the field of culture from the part of the parliamentary Left 
in Kerala. The Kerala Left’s renewed interest in the field of culture may be explained by 
the emergence of Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) as a non-negligible presence in Kerala’s 
political scene. As K.N. Panikkar points out, it is through active cultural interventions that 
the Hindu nationalism represented by the BJP is making advances across India. Panikkar 
points out that the rise of Hindutva “owes much to the slow transformation in social 
consciousness as a result of sustained interventions in the cultural and religious life of the 
people. The decline of the Congress (I) and the inability of the Left to emerge as an 
alternative provided the space for Hindutva to imbue such interventions with a political 


content (Panikkar 2004). 


The arguments in this dissertation are advanced from the premise that the Left 
project in Kerala could alter the consciousness of people through its active intervention in 
the field of culture. It is evident that BJP in Kerala is attempting an active intervention in 
the cultural life of the people. It is interesting to observe the recent debates around the 


Onam festival in Kerala. Amit Shah, the national president of BJP tweeted on the 
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occasion of Onam in 2016, wishing the people of “Vamana Jayanthi’”'” 


, thus projecting 
Onam as an occasion of the birth of Vamana and not the homecoming of Mahabali, who 
was believed to have ruled Kerala before Vamana sent him to the nether world. What is 
interesting to note is that Onam has played a significant role in the imagination of an 
egalitarian society in Kerala. Countering the Parasurama myth of Kerala’s origin, the Left 
project turned to a more egalitarian myth of King Mahabali during whose reign Kerala 
was believed to be prosperous and egalitarian. In his book Onnekaal Kodi Malayalikal 
(One and a half Crore Malayalees), written in 1946 which put forward the idea of a 
linguistic state for Malayalees, E.M.S. Namboodiripad wrote: “a new Kerala, in which 
equality and freedom reign, in which poverty and unemployment will be unknown, will 
begin to emerge...Mavelinadu (the land of Mahabali), which exists only in our 
imagination, will become a reality in the twentieth century” (qtd in Devika 2010). Thus 
the BJP’s attempt at conflating the cultural with the religious goes in tandem with its 
cultural nationalism. It is in this context that conflicts between two types of 
nationalisms—the hyper nationalism or cultural nationalism of BJP and the nationalism 
of the Left—becomes more intense. The Left’s recent attempts to engage with culture 
should be seen in this context. This new interest is reflected in the first budget of the new 


Left government as well. 


In an article on the 4" International Congress on Kerala Studies organized by the 
AKG Centre for Research and Studies on behalf of CPM, in the run up to the assembly 


elections in 2016, Thomas Isaac writes: 


One of the significant changes that the fourth edition of Kerala Padana Congress 
envisages in the development of Kerala is the importance that is given to the field 


of culture. This will give a new dimension to Left’s developmental agenda. Our 


'° https://thewire.in/65809/anger-kerala-amit-shah-turns-onam-brahminical-vamana-jayanti/ 
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perspective is that there should be at least a three-fold increase in the project 
outlay for culture.... At present, not even half a per cent of the total budget 
amount is devoted to the sphere of culture. This is a fundamental flaw....We need 
a Kerala where the common man can access and enjoy good literature, drawings, 


cinema, drama, etc. (Isaac 2016). 


In his speech at the presentation of the first budget of the Left government that 
came to power in 2016, Thomas Isaac, invoking Sree Narayana Guru, a prominent social 
reform figure, talks about the need to revive public institutions like libraries in the state."! 
One may also notice that there are recommendations in the budget to establish Kerala 
Renaissance Cultural Complexes which will consist of “Opera House, Cinema Theatre, 
Music Hall, Art Gallery, Book shops, Seminar halls for debates, Workshops for sculptors 
and artisans, Drama rehearsal facility and short term residential facilities for artists and 
writers”. These cultural complexes are named after social reform and renaissance figures 
like Sree Narayana Guru, Ayyankali, P. Krishna Pillai, Sahodaran Ayyappan, V.T. 
Bhattathirippadu, etc. It may be noted that the state has played an important role in the 
Left’s project of attempting the establishment of radical democracy in the state. The 
attempt by the Left government to revive the public spheres and to reclaim the legacy of 
renaissance and social reform may be seen as part of its attempt to offer a different vision 
of social relations at a time when Hindu nationalism is on the rise. The Left government’s 
intervention in the field of film exhibition with the decision to set up 100 government- 
owned theatres in Kerala, apart from creating a permanent film festival complex for the 
International Film Festival of Kerala (IFFK), may be seen as another attempt by the Left 


to intervene in the domain of the popular with more vigour. This new interest in the 


'' In his budget speech, Thomas Isaac points out: “‘There should be literary organisations and reading 
rooms in each locality’ — so said Sree Narayana Guru in 1910. We have advanced far ahead in this regard. 
Now these secular spaces are getting contracted. These are to be rejuvenated. The grant for libraries is 
enhanced by 50 % to Rs.33 crore”. 
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domain of the popular is evident in the Kerala Chief Minister’s speech at the presentation 
of the Kerala State Film Awards for the year 2015, held in Palakkad in October 2016. In 
his speech, the chief minister pointed out the need to re-link popular arts like cinema with 
people. He pointed out how the Kerala Chalachithra Academy conducted a touring film 
festival in the Adivasi villages of Attappady in Palakkad in the run up to the award 
presentation ceremony. It was also pointed out that for the first time, the presentation of 
Kerala State Film Awards was held outside the state capital, that too with popular 
participation. In fact, the “popular” nature of the presentation of film awards received 
criticism from certain corners for replicating the models of award presentation 
ceremonies hosted by television channels. My point here is that the Left in Kerala is 
showing a renewed interest in culture, especially popular culture. The perceived 
resurgence of a Left popular, in the form of comrade films and films that are informed by 


an analytical commitment to Marxism, attest to this fact. 


As I have been arguing, one of the most important contributions of the Left in 
Kerala has been the construction of a Left public sphere. The Left public sphere emerged 
as a result of the hegemony that the Left had in all spheres of life in the mid-twentieth 
century. B. Rajeevan talks about the need to reconstruct a Left public sphere which 
should be a “common” sphere (Rajeevan 2015). One may discern an echo of the 
argument for reclaiming the commons here. The library movement, film society 
movements, etc. have participated in this construction of a Left public sphere. This public 
sphere has, in turn, facilitated the conditions for what Sudipta Kaviraj would call 
“dominance of left sensibility in reception’”'” of literary and cultural productions. As a 
result of the social reform movements and democratization of society, sites like tea shops 


emerge as modern, secular and egalitarian spaces. C.S. Venkiteswaran (2013) has pointed 


'? Talk delivered at the English and Foreign Languages University, Hyderabad. 
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out the importance given to tea shops in early Malayalam films. I will come back to a 
discussion of how public spaces like libraries, reading room, and even tea shops play an 
important role in the structuring of the everyday life of a Malayali when I attempt a 
reading of the film CIA-Comrade in America as a film that explores the worlds of the 


Malayali. 


In the first chapter, I have briefly discussed the emergence of a new set of “red 
films”: Oru Mexican Aparatha directed by Tom Emmatty; Sakhavu, directed by Sidharth 
Shiva; and CIA-Comrade in America, directed by Amal Neerad. A detailed analysis of 
these three films is beyond the scope of this chapter. However, it is important to ask what 
explains the sudden interest in Communism that filmmakers are showing’®. It may be 
noted that in all these three films, it is the young actors of Malayalam cinema who play 
the role of the hero. It may be argued that Oru Mexican Aparatha raised the expectation 
of people through the song “Emanmare Emanmare”'* which talks about the right of the 
individual to live the way they like. The song asserts that “we will grow our beard, 
moustache, and hair as much as we want’. This attains significance in the context of 
protests like “Kiss of Love” where personal autonomy of the individual is stressed. 
Protests like Kiss of Love also bring the question of love as public affection rather than 
relegating it to the private sphere. It may be argued that the film is trying to integrate its 
narrative of campus politics with the anger among the youth against the increasing 
repression from the part of the state. The film Sakhavu may be seen as yet another “good 
Communist” versus “bad Communist film’. We will discuss the film CIA-Comrade in 


America in more detail now as the film is directed by someone who was affiliated with 


'S There are also reports that Dileep plays the role of a communist in the film Ramalaeela, the release of 
which is delayed due to Dileep’s arrest. 
"* https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7KvyJ7cjgNU 
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the Communist movement and it helps us elaborate the idea of the horizon of universality 


that we have touched upon. 


Our discussion in previous chapters has explored the horizon of universality the 
Left has provided for the people of Kerala. In our discussion of the film Amma Ariyan, we 
have specifically looked at how the film invokes notions of belongingness that goes 
beyond the imaginary that nationalism provides. In this section, my attempt is to read the 
film CIA-Comrade in America as a film that captures the structure of feelings that the 
Communist desire produces in the life-worlds of the Malayali. It is through the structures 
and institutions that Left mobilizations have constructed and nurtured, that the Left 
continues to play a significant role in the everyday life of the people of Kerala. Before 
discussing CIA, let us briefly look at the career of Amal Neerad, the director of the film. 
Amal Neerad, a graduate from the Satyajit Ray Film and Television Institute (SRFTD 
Kolkata entered Malayalam film industry with the film Big B (2007) a gangster film 
which engages with the cosmopolitanism of Kochi as well.'° In his 2013 film Jyobinte 
Pusthakam (The Book of Job), Amal Neerad attempts to trace the history of the 
Communist movement in Munnar till 1957, with the Communist Party coming to power 
in Kerala. The film’s narrative stretches from the Munnar of 1900 when white men 
migrated to the area to set up tea plantations. The film’s recollection, through the memory 
of a veteran Communist leader (played by T.G. Ravi), starts in 1976 when a national 
Emergency was in effect. The veteran Communist leader’s recollection ends as police 


arrive to arrest him. The film talks about how the brown sahib replaces the white sahib 


‘Talking about the emergence of a distinct genre called “Kochi film”, Ratheesh Radhakrishnan observes: 
“Hailing from Kochi, [Amal] Neerad and a few other filmmakers working at the same time mark the 
transition of Kochi into a filmmaking center for Kerala in this moment. With the setting up of production 
facilities in the city over the last decade, Kochi has emerged as the hub of filmmaking in Kerala. With Amal 
Neerad, who went on to replicate his mentor by opening up the field to a number of newcomers, the 
relocation of filmmaking from Madras to Kerala (with Kochi as its center) was complete (Radhakrishnan 
2017:178). 
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after the transfer of power from the British. The film tries to bring the experiences of the 
subaltern, by integrating him in the struggle against the domination of what can be called 
the post-colonial national elite. It may be noted that it is Aloshy, a Communist, who 
integrates the subaltern figure (played by Vinayakan) to the struggle. The film allegorizes 
the transfer of power from the white sahibs to the brown sahibs and the inequalities that 
were perpetuated. The film ends with the narrative voice of the veteran Communist 
leader, who says, “tolerant people like Aloshy, who have travelled and seen the world 
will change this land. Life will be much more youthful and lovely then”. CJA may be seen 


as a continuation of [yobinte Pusthakam, in its exploration of the Communist desire. 


Talking about the motive behind making a film like CIA, Amal Neerad states that 
“Sibes in our films about the collapse of the USSR and socialist Poland used to hit home 
and it did hurt. CIA is my way of paying homage to many youngsters who still think red 
is the colour of idealism” (Nagarajan 2017). The film CIA-Comrade in America tells the 
story of Aji Mathew, a young Communist, who, I argue, may not be seen as tied to any 
particular political formation even though there are suggestions within the film that he 
was a local level leader of the student wing of CPI (M). What is important for our 
argument, however, is that for Aji Mathew, it is not the party as much as the Communist 
ideal and institutions like libraries that act as a driving force. It is primarily in Aji 
Mathew’s journey to the U.S., in search of his girl friend who is getting married to 
someone else at the insistence of her parents, that we can see how Marxism plays a 
significant role in structuring his everyday life. The journey is undertaken through 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Mexico, as getting a visa to the U.S. was not going to be easy. 
The film explores the meaninglessness of borders as well as the refugee crisis through the 
various people who the hero befriends on their collective journey to reach the U.S. 


Among the group is a Tamilian from Sri Lanka, a Pakistani, a young Malayali woman, 
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etc. Though Aji Mathew finally reaches the U.S. he learns that his girlfriend never 
believed that he would go to the U.S. for her. The film ends with Aji Mathew asking his 
friends back home, who are Communist activists, to keep a desk and bench ready for him 


at the local tea shop. 


My intention here is to treat Aji Mathew as a common Malayali youth with a 
Communist leaning and to explore how Communism provides a horizon of universality 
for him. This will be done through looking at few particular instances from the film. In 
his discussion of the film Arabikatha (Arabian Tale, dir. Lal Jose, 2007), Ratheesh 
Radhakrishnan points out how “The Communist Party in Kerala has played a significant 
role in structuring the everyday life of the Malayalee even though it was not in power for 
long stretches of time” (Radhakrishnan 2016:699). Radhakrishnan, drawing on the 
previous writings of Dilip Menon and Robin Jeffrey, points out how institutions like tea 
shops and reading rooms, as modern public spheres, have played a significant role in this 
structuring of the everyday life of a Malayali. I argue that for the young Communist Aji 
Mathew, the E.M.S. Memorial Library and the Azad tea shop are two important locations 
from where he can access the world. We see him going to the library one night, getting 
drunk, as he is sad about his girlfriend leaving to the U.S. without informing him. At the 
library, he engages in an imaginary conversation with Marx, Che Guevara, Lenin and 
Stalin (who is, interestingly, walking away from the library quarreling with the other 
three). When Aji Mathew informs the local leader of the Communist party that he is 
leaving for the U.S., he writes a letter in Malayalam on the letter head of the party, saying 
that “This comrade is our comrade. Please do the needful”. In fact, it is this letter that 
serves as a letter of introduction for him on reaching Nicaragua. There are many instances 
in the film where the language provided by Marxism providing him a universal 


intelligibility. While a detailed analysis of the film is beyond the scope of this chapter, 
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suffice it to state that the horizon of universality provided by the Left has been 


constitutive of the subjectivity of a “young Communist” like Aji Mathew in the film. 


I argue that the domain of popular allows Left leaning artists an avenue for 
addressing questions of exclusions that the political Left has failed to address so far. The 
emergence of films like Kammattippadam by Rajeev Ravi, a left leaning film maker 
should be understood in this context. Kammattippadam tells the story of those who are 
pushed to the margins when Kochi emerged as a major industrial city. A detailed 
discussion of the film is beyond the scope of this chapter. However, suffice it to say that 
the film, informed by Communism as an analytical commitment, explores questions of 
caste and land redistribution, issues that the political Left has often been accused of 


ignoring. 


Conclusion 


This dissertation has been primarily a study on the Left’s engagement with culture 
in Kerala and the production of a modern subjectivity. On several occasions, I have 
mentioned the limits of the national-popular the Left constructed in Kerala and erosion 
since the 1980s. Since the dissertation’s focus has been primarily on the Left in Kerala, I 
have not dealt in detail with the emergence of various movements—both in politics and in 
the field of culture—that address some of the concerns that have not been prominent in 
the Left project. Questions of caste, gender, minority identity, environmental concerns, 
etc. are some of the issues which have not been dealt with in detail. In this chapter, I have, 
however, explored how the domain of the popular has begun to register some of the 
concerns the new movements have brought to the forefront. A future research project may 
be envisaged where questions that emerge after the 1980s can be addressed in more 


detail. 
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